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Tue amazing tenderness displayed by 
the Whigs, the Radicals, and the Dis- 
senters, to every Popish institution, and 
their unsparing severity toward every 
Protestant one, would be regarded as a 
striking phenomenon, if the systematic 
frequency of these partialities did not 
forbid it. Bills are framed for hamper- 
ing and unchristianising the universities 
of Britain, but the Popish educational 
institutions of the sister island are fos- 
tered. Commissions, the most expen- 
sive and burdensome, are got up for 
the purpose of ransacking parishes and 
cathedrals to ascertain if there can be 
advanced any plausible pretext for with- 
holding additional grants to Protestant- 
ism ; and when at length moral force will 
extort a few pounds for the advancement 
of truth, they are wrung from men now 
in power as drops of life-blood ; while 
liberality, and “ no bigotry,” and many 
a flimsy reason, dictate instant com- 
pliance with the supplication of the 
Popish hierarchy. This cannot be 
owing altogether to the Big Beggarman’s 
influence. He is a sturdy dog, and 
deserves much of the “ brutal and 
bloody” Whigs for his “ disinterested ” 
support, but he cannot be the cause of 
a political preference of Popery and 
a coextensive persecution of Protest- 
antism so consistent throughout. It 
must arise from the natural alliance 
existing between kindred characters. 
Popery, Infidelity, Radicalism, and 
Voluntaryism, the four forces that drag 
ui turn the Melbourne cabinet, are, in 
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fact, homogeneous principles. They 
help forward each other ; and this is the 
explication of the seeming contradic- 
tion that the same political party that 
patronise the London University Col- 
ege, will also, in the face of the most 
solemn reasons to the contrary, con- 
tinue the national grant to Maynooth. 
All corrupting elements do well to 
putrefy together. We are of opinion, 
from a careful circumspection of the 
whole horizon, that the prediction of 
Canning is about to be fulfilled, that 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
would be marked by a “ war of 
opinions and principles.” Sound men 
are beginning to extend their observa- 
tions more closely to the principles out 
of which national practices emanate ; 
apd if, on thorough inquiry, it come to 
be demonstrated that Popery is a system 
of disaffection and dividéd allegiance, 
and Maynooth, with other similar estab- 
lishments, only so many foci through 
which its tendences come concentrated, 
and yet more embittered, it will then 
be seen how far this country will put 
up with men and measures in its very 
bosom that poison society and rack the 
nation with a perpetual ‘everishness. 


I.—H{1story oF Mayrnoorn. 


In order to furnish our readers with 
some idea of the origin and workings of 
Maynooth, we shall briefly glance at its 
history. Dr. Troy, and Dr. O'Reilly, 
and other Roman Catholie bishops, ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt for endowments to 
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support a home seminary for the Romish 
priesthood, The ostensible plea they 
used was, that the institution of such a 
seminary would prevent the Irish priests 
from going to the Continent, and there 
imbibing anti-British sentiments ; while 
the real reason was, that the priests 
educated on the Continent were of 
families too respectable, and habits, 
arising from their foreign education, 
too refined and orderly, to submit to 
the command of their bishops, to en- 
venom the minds and exasperate the 
feelings of the Irish peasantry against 
every thing British and Protestant. It 
may be said we are uncharitable in 
affixing the latter and discarding the 
former pretext ; but facts bear us out, 
and upwards of forty years’ experi- 
ence of the fruits of Maynooth confirms 
our conclusions. It will be observed 
that Drs, Troy and O'Reilly begged 
for the endowment of Maynooth on the 
avowed grounds that it would make the 
priests less republican, and more at- 
tached to the British constitution. 
This was the manifesto put into the 
hands of Mr. Pitt; and the manifesto 
that dazzled, by its plausibilities, the 
eyes of that accomplished statesman, 
and extorted from him a grant, which 
we shall prove to be a bonus on treason, 
disloyalty, and immorality. Now, let 
it be observed, that during that very 
year in which these Papal bishops put 
forward such professions of loyalty, they 
were in secret correspondence with the 
committee of Roman Catholics sitting 
in Dublin, the members of which were 
open republicans, and the bond fide 
though secret rulers of six millions of 
the Irish population. Their leader, 
Mr. Wolf Tone, declares in his Journal 
that the members of this committee, 
with whom Drs. Troy and O'Reilly, 
and other Popish bishops, were in con- 
stant communication, and by whose 
united endeavours the system of edu- 
cation at Maynooth was devised, were 
all of them the advocates of “ republi- 
canism and separation from England ;” 
that it was their object “ to subvert the 
tyranny of England, and form a free 
republic ;” and that they, and all the 
Roman Catholics, “ were trained in an 
hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the 
English name.” Now, what are we to 
understand by this?) The Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops declared in public their 
loyalty and their anxiety to conciliate 
every priest and peasant to the British 
government ; while, in private, they 
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carried on the most active plans for 
the dismemberment of the empire, tlie 
ascendancy of Popery, and the weaken- 
ing, if not utter suppression, of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland; loyalty was on 
their lips, and foul treachery in their 
hearts; their words were full of meek- 
ness, but their intentions were at once 
deceitful and murderous. In order that 
the villanous ends for which Maynooth 
was sought to be endowed may be still 
more patent, we have to add, that 
Dr. Hussey, who encouraged the 
unions then formed, whether Whiteboy 
defenders, or Ribbonmen, and who 
called upon the Popish clergy to come 
forward with their support and counte- 
nance to these anti-social combinations, 
was appointed the rinst Presipen1 
of the College of Maynoorn. These 
things were not seen during the time 
of their occurrence ; and, accordingly, 
fresh petitions for additional grants to 
Maynooth were sent up by the priests, 
and, unhappily, too quietly responded 
to. Mr. Colquhoun, who has drawn 
up a statistical account of this subject, 
in the form of a speech, containing 
much curious research, observes, 


“It is curious to turn to the debate 
which took place that year on the sub- 
ject of the grant to Maynooth, which the 
Whig party wished Mr. Perceval’s go- 
vernment to increase. After the exposure 
of their real designs, it is most ludicrous 
to turn to the views of gentlemen in par- 
liament. Sir J. Newport says, ‘ To re- 
duce the grant would be to make the 
priesthood hostile ; would place parishes 
under the direction of uneducated men, 
who would instil into their parishioners 
abhorrence of England.’ Mr. Ponsonby 
says, ‘ Considering the influence which 
the priests had over the people, it was 
wise in statesmen to keep them in good 
humour.’ Mr, Grattan says, ‘ If the 
priests went abroad, they would bring 
with them foreign connexions and obliga- 
tions: every means should be taken to 
give them an education, with native ha- 
bits and feelings.’ Persuading them- 
selves, forsooth, that the increase of a 
few thousand pounds to the college at 
Maynooth would secure to England the 
attachment of that priesthood, whom | 
have just shewn ta be deep in all the 
plots and conspiracies against her.” 


Such were the transparent expe- 
diences by which Britain was tre- 
panned into a disastrous concession 
of her strength, and disgraceful com- 
promise of her principles ; impressing 
strongly on our minds a lesson we 
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need to learn well in the present day, 
that safety can only be secured by 
stern adherence to principles ; and that 
evils, which we try to avert by mere 
expediency, will be perpetuated and 
increased, rather than destroyed. May- 
nooth was endowed at the beck of ex- 
pediency, in order to produce greater 
loyalty among the Papist priesthood of 
Ireland, and it has been proved to be 
the very breast from which they drink 
in most copiously the principles of 
antipathy to England, and persecution 
of Protestantism. The writer we have 
last quoted makes the following remarks 
on the influence of Maynooth during 
the latter years of its history : 


“Tn 1823 the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation began. We are all familiar with 
its proceedings. What part the priests 
bore in them I will tell you in the words 
of Mr. Wyse: ‘ The clergy, too, sent in 
their adhesion from time to time. May- 
nooth began to be felt. Irishmen who 
had never left Ireland were the priests 
whom it sent forth. A great many of the 
clergy still retained their former fears — 
were too much affected by a sense of the 
decencies of their order; but the new 
class of the clergy were roused — they 
stepped out, beyond the modesty of their 
habitual functions, into the activity of 
public life. The priesthood no longer 
refused co-operation : they joined every 
meeting ; seconded every proposition ; 
lent their aid to every project: they be- 
came interested in the voluntary levies ; 
grew champions in the cause of the As- 
sociation, and the principal channels by 
which its influence was communicated.’ 
Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Waterford, of whom 
Mr. Wyse says that he had the same 
spirit as Dr. ‘Hussey, a republican, set 
the example ; and, in fine, two thousand 
six hundred priests, and almost all the 
bishops, became enrolled members of the 
Association. The next thing was to join 
vigorously in the political elections. 
This began in Waterford in 1824: it 
was followed by Clare, and became the 
habitual practice. The priests, as Mr. 
Croly says, turned their chapels into 
politic al club-houses; and the priest, 
um-in-arm with the Agitator, delivered 
political philippics from the altar. 
Messrs. Sheil and Lawless were to be 
found canvassing with Fathers Murphy 
and Macguire. ‘The priests drove the 
electors to the booths, and presided at 
the poll. Then came emancipation, 
extorted by the terrors of rebellion. 
Reform opened new fields for the in. 
fluence of the priests. In 1831, they 
raised again the cry for repeal, Mr. 
Mullen, county Meath, a repealer, tells 
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us that of his club several priests were 
members, and the object of this club 
wus repeal, In 1832 arose the anti-tithe 
agitation. Of this the priests were the 
leaders. Mr. Singleton says, there was 
not one anti-tithe meeting which the 
priests did not attend. We come to the 
last general election. ‘The mask is now 
entirely abandoned. Bishops M‘Hale, 
Nolan, and Abraham, address their clergy, 
exciting them to take a part in the elec- 
tions: the clergy are not slow to follow. 
In county Kerry, in every chapel except 
three, the priests make violent political 
addresses, and denounce every curse 
against those who would not vote for the 
Catholic candidate; but they did not 
confine themselves to addresses in that 
county alone. Twenty-three priests head 
mobs, use personal violence, attack and 
abuse the refractory ; nor was there a 
species of outrage which was not in- 
flicted. But this was not confined to 
county Kerry ; it extended over Carlow, 
Queen’ s County, Wexford, and Tipperary. 
In fact, such was the terror, that no 
man’s life was safe who did not act 
according to the will of the priest. And 
when one witness is asked whether a 
person then in London could state facts 
which he knew, which implicated the 
priest, and return to Ireland, he says he 
could not —‘ his life would not be safe ; 

he wonld be assassinated in twenty-four 
hours.’” 


Such is an outline of the origin and 
progress of this institution. It was 
founded in deceit, and upheld by a 
false expediency, and is now employed 
to ends fatal to the prosperity of Ireland 
and to the peace of England ; and so 
strongly are these facts beginning at 
length to be felt, that the Conservative 
Associations of the country are awak- 
ened to a consideration of the subject, 
and parliament at present called upon 
to investigate it. 


II.—GeEnerav OPINIONS OF 
Maynoornu. 


We wish to call attention to these, 
as many individuals of conflicting poli- 
tical parties have, from a dispassionate 
examination of the workings of May- 
nooth, expressed almost the same sen- 
timents; and as we have also before 
us the evidence of individuals educated 
at Maynooth, and conversant alike with 
its arcana and its attitude. 

The first we shall quote is from the 
work of a gentleman who holds what 
are called liberal opinions. Mr. Inglis 
says, in his work on Ireland ; 


«J entertain no doubt that the disor- 
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ders which originate in hatred of Pro- 
testantism have been increased by the 
Maynooth education of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. It is the Maynooth 
priest who is the agitating priest: and 
if the foreign-educated priest be a more 
liberal-minded man, less a zealot, and 
less a hater of Protestantism, than is 
consistent with the present spirit of 
Catholicism in Ireland, straightway an 
assistant red-hot from Maynooth is ap- 
pointed to the parish.” 


The Rev. James Page, in his little 
work on Ireland, observes : 


‘« T pass by the fact, that events have 
proved that the policy of those who first 
supported the grant to Maynooth was 
miserably short-sighted. I pass by the 
seditious and destructive doctrines found 
in its works of theology. I rest all upon 
this, that its priests are pledged to op. 
pose the circulation of the Bible ; and 
that on this, if on no other ground, 
should the grant be withdrawn, in order 
to prepare the way for the regeneration 
of the country, by taking up all stumbling 
blocks out of the way of the people, by re- 
moving the greatest possible hinderance 
to the free course of God’s word. Let 
Protestant Britain be at length relieved 
from the sin of supporting this great 
impediment in the way of Ireland’s 
happiness.”—P,. 168. 


A writer in the Protestant Journal 
tor 1833 passes the following verdict 
on Maynooth, obviously from intimate 
acquaintance with its character : 


‘‘The gross ignorance and extreme 
narrow- mindedness from whence such 
mischievous absurdities emanate are 
easily accounted for, when we consider 
that a youth, who has once entered 
May nooth college, is thenceforth entirely 
immured within its walls, is jealously 
debarred from all intercourse with the 
world, and his mind and body sub- 
jugated to a moral tyranny and a series 
of personal privations, which would ap- 
pear incredible, if they were not dis- 
tincily laid down in the disciplinary laws 
of the college, and deposed to on oath in 
the evidence taken before the commis- 
sioners of Education (Vide Eighth Re- 
port on Education passim). The candi- 
dates for holy orders are in fact trained 
to be slaves, in order that they may know 
how, in their turn, to exercise the tyranny 
of despots over their unhappy people. 
Their attainments, as it was observed 
before, amount to small Latin and less 
Gireek.” 


* Query, A Christian?—Q, Y. 
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Crotty, a converted priest, makes the 
following statement to the Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishop, Dr, Murray, Decem- 
ber 1835 : 

“ You have charged me with having 
opposed, when a student in Maynooth, 
the authorities of that house. Yes, I 
denounced, in terms of honest indigna- 
tion, the vicious, narrow, and ruinous 
system of education pursued in that 
house, which is the hot-bed of bigotry, 
intolerance, and superstition. I publicly 
and openly declare the College of May- 
nooth has never yet produced a gentle- 
man or a scholar,* and that there never 
was an establishment that stands in more 
need of a speedy reformation than that 
house, where four hundred priests are 
fed and educated by the liberality of a 
Protestant government, and who are let 
loose upon the world to disseminate the 
unchristian and anti-social doctrines and 
principles of bigotry and intolerance 
which they are taught in that house. 
To these (Maynooth) priests, who are 
the active agents of O’Connell, may be 
attributed the pernicious system of agi- 
tation, and the other numberless cala- 
mities that now distract our unfortunate 
country.” 


Even Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, has condensed 
a world of disapprobation into three 
words on the character of this college. 
When Mr, Nolan, who was educated 
at Maynooth, presented himself to the 
archbishop as a convert from Popery, 
to be examined for admission into the 
established church, it appears that his 
grace found him disqualified by igno- 
rance of Greek and Scripture ; and, i in 
order to signify his sense of the bad 
workings of Maynooth, he lifted up his 
eyes, and exclaimed, “ Oh, May nooth, 
Maynooth!” Yet his grace is one of 
the advocates of the annual grant. 
Perhaps he acts on a distinction that 
has been occasionally put forward : 
he condemns the institution as an arch- 
bishop, but supports it as a legislator. 
Well, be it so; but we must ask, when 
the devil takes the legislator, what will 
become of the archbishop? 

We come to another witness on the 
character and tendencies of Maynooth ; 
open, indeed, to suspicion, but not to 
be overlooked. Eugene O’ Beirne, the 
author of An Impartial View of the 
Internal Economy and Discipline of 
Maynooth College, was a student at 
Maynooth, and, a as ap pears, expelled 
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from it, owing to his breaches of its 
discipline. We candidly admit that 
there is much personal and_ private 
resentment in the statement of O’Beirne 
—much overcharged and irritated lan- 
guage. This part of his work is there- 
fore useless. But the plain outline of 
the discipline, the close surveillance 
to which the students are subjected, 
the details and facts, are in all respects 
identical with the testimony of those 
who deposed on oath before the go- 
vernment commissioners, and were esta- 
blished also by other and independent 
evidence. It is natural to expect strong 
language from ©’ Beirne: he was vic- 
timised. The following is in substance 
the verdict of every investigator : 


“Tt has neither secured to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood a better education, 
nor a larger share of loyalty. I trust 1 
shall be able amply to demonstrate both 
parts of this proposition in the course of 
my succeeding observations. I shall en- 
deavour to shew that, while the educa- 
tion is by no means better in point of 
quality, the character of the priesthood 
has been lowered by the admission, in 
consequence of the facilities presented 
by government, of a less respectable 
class of persons into the college, than 
those who formerly entered into the sacer- 
dotal state. Of their increased loyalty, 
I need scarcely become their eulogist ; 
but I will demonstrate that a system of 
tyrannical misrule exists within the walls 
of the college, which, while it tends to 
debase and degrade the minds of the 
students, and to render them in after 
life the ready tools of any agitator who 
chooses to put an easy system of ter- 
rorism into practice, sets the government 
of the country at defiance, and renders 
most of its measures nugatory, in spite 
of the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
which it has improvidently lavished upon 
that institution,” 


The next extract is a summary of the 
principles and tendencies of Maynooth, 
not the least overcharged. 


“I therefore denounce the system pur- 
sued in Maynooth, both as it regards 
mental instruction and moral discipline. 
I denounce it as at variance with the 
best interests of the siate. I denounce 
it as directly opposed to the constitution 
of the British empire, upon the inborn 
and secured rights of a portion of whose 
subjects it is a never-ceasing infringe- 
ment. I denounce it as the perpetuater 
of monkish prejudices, and monkish hos- 
tility to tolerant and philanthropic views. 
I denounce it as the fomenter of bigotry, 
as an enemy to the diffusion of light, 
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as a drag-chain upon the intellectual 
movement. I denounce its internal go- 
vernors as the contemners of the code of 
laws originally agreed upon between the 
trustees and government for the regula- 
tion of the establishment—as having 
invented and acted upon a set of arbi- 
trary and cruel regulations, unsanctioned 
by the legislature—as the inflictors of 
capricious punishment—as the violators 
of the common constitution of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by which a fair trial is 
secured, and the accuser is confronted 
with the accused ; and as the setters up 
in its stead of a Dagon, the work of their 
own hands —an inquisitional tribunal in 
the heart of a free country. I denounce 
them as not only conniving at, but en- 
couraging, the infamous trade of the spy 
and the informer ; and selecting, by pre- 
ference, from those who have sustained 
such a character, the most persevering 
and most unprincipled, as the worthiest 
members of the priesthood, and the most 
befitting guardians of the people’s morals, 
I denounce them as incompetent, some 
of them from sheer lack of intellect, and 
others from a total absence of all dignity 
of character and enlightenment of views, 
to hold the reins of government in an 
institution of such vast importance, and 
preside over the education of the future 
Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy of 
Ireland. 

‘*« This is strong language, but it is no 
more than the simple and unvarnished 
truth. The breast of every man who has 
received his education in Maynooth Col. 
lege will, when he reads this statement, 
beat responsively to the feeling of in- 
dignation which I have attempted to 
convey. If he look back to the period 
of leaving the walls of that institution 
—his Seva, not his Alma Mater—whe- 
ther he left it bearing his credentials as 
a Roman Catholic priest or as a layman, 
he will recollect with a shudder the ty- 
ranny from whose jaws he then escaped ; 
and while he reflects upon that moment, 
and confesses it to have been the bap- 
piest of his life, he will acknowledge the 
accuracy of the picture which I have at- 
tempted to draw.”—Pp. 10-17. 

The distinction to be observed in 
adducing the evidence of O’Beirne is 
simple, but important. We must pause 
when he speaks of persons, but may 
follow with the utmost safety when he 
describes the details of the system. 
We have had personal interviews with 
this ex-Maynoothian, and have so tho- 
roughly expiscated his evidence, that 
we can speak with decision on the 
subject. 

It will be seen, by the following 
evidence, that it is the lowest peasantry 
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that enter Maynooth, for the sake of 
the gratuitous education there to be 
procured ; and this renders the priests 
educated at Maynooth, in almost every 
case, the most servile executioners of 
the mandates of the bishops, as well as 
the most intolerable tyrants when they 
rise to the dignity of the mitre. 


«* Among the baneful effects produced 
by the ill- placed liberality of the govern- 
ment, which yielded a portion “of the 
public money to the support of this in. 
stitution, perhaps the most pernicious is 
the facility afforded to persons of the 
humblest rank to enter the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. Before the College of 
Maynooth was founded, it was compa- 
ratively a rare occurrence for individuals 
starting from the lowest classes in society 
to provide the means of investing them- 
selves with the sacerdotal dignity. To 
secure the then indispensable advantage 
of a continental education, it was neces- 
sary to be able to muster something not 
much short of 1001., in order to defray 
the expenses of transport, and entrance 
at the foreign colleges. Such a sum 
would be quite out of the reach of the 
average class from which the ‘ Loggar- 
theens’ are now selected. Collections 
at the parish chapels were the only means 
by which pauper candidates for the priest- 
hood could then by possibility push them- 
selves forward; and, mulcted as the 
people were under the ‘ Voluntary sys- 
tem’ for the support of their pastors, 
collections of this description were not 
set on foot without considerable difficulty ; 
and they were rarely made, except in fa- 
vour of those who had acquired a certain 
degree of popularity in the parish, and 
who were supposed to be possessed of 
extraordinary merit, Now, however, the 
rudest ploughboy, the veriest hind, if he 
have but managed to obtain the interest 
of his parish priest (which three or four 
dinners of bacon and fow], with a toler- 
able sprinkling of pottheen whisky, pro- 
vided by the candidate’s father, will 
always secure), is infallibly certain of 
having the way smoothed for him at the 
mock examination, preparatory to the 
entrance into Maynooth College, Will 
any man have the audacity to deny, that 
the vast majorit ty of the Maynooth stu- 
dents for twenty years past has been 
composed of the very offscourings from 
the lowest grades of society? Instances 
have, to be sure, occasionally occurred 
(through the pious solicitude of ma- 
ternal zeal) young men of respectable 
families have mingled in the brutally 
vulgar throng which storms the gates of 
Maynooth College at the latter end of the 
month of August, the period at which 
the students enter, But as persons of 
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this description are usually too high- 
minded and independent to brook the 
official insolence of the narrow-minded 
and bigoted slaves who are invested with 
academical power, and who can rarely 
boast of possessing a single idea beyond 
that of enforcing the rigid monastic rule, 
with the superintendence of which they 
are intrusted, they usually leave the 
college in a short period after entrance, 
either voluntarily removing themselves, 
or made the miserable victims of vin- 
dictive animosity. Instances of young 
men of good family entering Maynooth 
are becoming rarer and rarer ever, ‘ay. 
The treatment which they experience 
there from the Gothic governors of the 
institution, in whose rude and unpo- 
lished minds there does not exist a spark 
of sympathy for the finer feelings by 
which well-bred and honourable young 
men are actuated: the consequential 
vulgarity, the overweening arrogance, 
and the flippant ignorance, which are 
the universal characteristics of the Ca- 
tholic priests in Ireland, can produce in 
the mind of such a young man no feeling 
but one of deep disgust. Hence, in the 
larger towns and cities, such as Limerick, 
Cork, and Dublin, where there are con- 
siderable numbers of wealthy and re- 
spectable Catholics, it is a matter of the 
rarest possible occurrence to see an aspi- 
rant for the priestly station presenting 
himself from any class but that of the 
lowest grade of tradesmen and small 
shopkeepers.” 

So invariable is the low origin of the 
Maynoothian priests, that there is, per- 
haps, a collection of the meanest and 
most repulsive physiognomies within 
the sacred walls, matched, perhaps, by 
no other in the Emerald isle,—a fact 
that tells of their parentage to the most 
superficial observer, the rale Milesian 
breed not being remarkable for personal 
charms. These statistics of Maynooth 
sufiiciently account for the immense 
difference observable between the ge- 
nuine home-breed of this institution, 
and the remnant of old gentlemanly 
continental priests still spared in Ire- 
land. 

The Rev. David O’Croly, a priest 
of the Church of Rome, and author of 
the essay on ecclesiastical finance, 
observes, that the “ suppression of 
Maynooth is necessary for the purity 
of religion and the preservation of civil 
liberty.” 

Mr. O'Sullivan remarks : 

“ That if our rulers continue mucli 


longer to patronise this establishment, 
they will deserve the worst evils which 
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could befall them. The experiment has 
now been tried for more than a quarter 
ofacentury, and the results have com- 
pletely falsified the predictions of those 
by whose advice it was made. A poli- 
tical mischief of this kind is, we know, 
much more easily prevented than re- 
medied. When the cancer has once 
struck its roots, its extirpation cannot 
be effected without much pain and some 
danger ; but the certain consequences of 
suffering it to remain are worse than the 
very worst that could happen from at- 
tempting to remove it: and, when an 
operation of this kind is to be performed, 
the sooner it is undertaken the better.” 


We have good authority for the 
correctness of the following statement 
of Cardinal Prefect Franzoni, no mean 
authority at Rome, “ that Maynooth 
is a nursery of Gallicism and repub- 
licanism.”” 

Our next commentator on the cha- 
racter of Maynooth is Dr. Mulholland, 
whose case is now before the public, 
and about to be examined before the 
licuse. This gentleman was educated 
on the continent; and on this account 
alone—for his very persecutors were 
forced to testify to the blamelessness 
of his character—is the object of the 
hatred and persecution of those two 
genuine sprigs of Maynooth, Dr. Mac- 
Ifale, the soi-disant * John Yuam,” and 
Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic arehbishop 
of Armagh. Such has been the brutal 
treatment this gentleman has received 
from the Maynooth bishops, on ac- 
count of his non-interference with 
politics and abhorrence of all agitation, 
that he has been driven to seek pro- 
tection from the parliament of Britain, 
Mulholland attributes the worst dis- 
orders of Ireland to Maynooth; and 
states that the most despotic bishops 
are the products of this hot-bed of 
disaffection. These last find the con- 
tinental priests too learned, too retired, 
and too independent in their habits, 
for their nefarious purposes ; and for 
this reason are conspiring to extirpate 
or expatriate them quickly and quietly. 
It also appears that the Romish chapels 
of England are supplied with priests 
from Maynooth ; and the control of the 

sacerdotal despots of the crosier is ren- 
dered thereby at once more thorough 
and easy. Asa proof of this, we have 
the fact, that as soon as Crolly, the 
Romish primate in Ireland, could cor- 
respond with Griffiths, the vicar apos- 
tolic in London, a sentence of excom- 
munication was fulminated against Dr, 
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Mulholland, and recorded in the Laity’s 
Directory ; and the poor priest, con- 
scientiously attached to the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, was consigned 
to starvation, A more powerful proof 
of the tyranny wielded by the pupils of 
Maynooth, when translated from the 

cabin and the last, to the mitre, cannot 
be found than. that supplied by the 
case of Dr. Mulholland. His petition, 
condemned as it has been by O’Comnell, 
the paid agent of Popery, will not fall to 
the ground in a British parliament. 


IIL.—Evrpence on Maynoornu. 


We now turn to another field of 
illustration, for fresh insight into St. 
Patrick’s Royal College. The follow- 
ing is the evidence of the Rev. J. W. 
Dixon, educated at Maynooth, before 
the Lords, on May 20, 1825: 


** You stated that you were educated 
as a priest at Maynooth, and were ac- 
tually an officiating priest in Ireland ?— 

I did. 

“« What are the feelings the students of 
Maynooth are taught to entertain towards 
Protestants?—They are instructed to 
consider them as separated from the pale 
of the church by their heresy, and, con- 
sequently, as no sharers in the blessings 
which they are taught religion has 
brought into the w orld. 

9 Among the doctrines of that church, 
is the means being justified by the end, 
or the object proposed —one, for ex. 
ample, that bad measures may be taken 
to effect good objects ?—I recollect it is 
an axiom, laid down in the principle of 
education connected with the pursuit of 
ethics, that the end justifies the means.” 


The Archbishop of Dublin, in his 
evidence hefore the Lords, May 15, 
1825, makes the following reply to the 
question, whether a foreign or domestic 
education of the priests is the more 
desirable ? 


‘“« A foreign education is preferable to 
that of Maynooth. The description of 
Roman Catholic clergy likely to be had, 
and which was procured i in former times 
from a foreign education, is superior to 
that produced by the domestic education 
at Maynooth. In Maynooth, the student 
still breathes, if J may so say, the atmos- 
phere of inflamm: ition. ‘There is too 
much reason to believe that in Maynooth 
a feeling hostile to cordiality is fostered. 
It is generally among the young priests 
who have been educated at M: iynooth, 
as far as I have been informed, that the 
forwardness to intermix spiritual with 
political concerns principally prevails.” 
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The evidence of the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan on the same occasion is as 
follows : 


“ Are not the priests who have been 
educated at the College of Maynooth 
more intolerant and violent in their con- 
duct, than those who have received their 
education on the continent ?—I think so. 

** What circumstances have tended to 
produce that effect?—I think in part 
the system of education at Maynooth. 
I believe it to be of a more intolerant 
nature than the system adopted on the 
continent. The students of Maynooth 
do not mingle in general intercourse so 
much as they would if they had been on 
the continent, where it is probable, also, 
that the affairs of Ireland were thought 
of so little, that there was nothing to 
keep alive political rancour in the mind, 
Roman Catholics have regretted to me 
very much the state of education at 
Maynooth.” 


We give the following striking facts 
from the evidence ofthe Rev.W. Phelan, 
on the same occasion : 


“ Do you find any authority in: that 
book for the decline of the universal 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, even 
over those who do not belong to her 
communion?— Yes, I find a passage 
strongly applying to that subject in 
chap. viii. De Membres of the Tractatus 
de Theologia for the use of the Maynooth 
students, by Dr. Delahogue, 2d edition, 
Dublin, 1795, p. 404: The church re- 
tains its power over all heretics, apo- 
states, and schismatics, though they may 
no longer belong to its body, as a general 
may have a right to inflict punishment on a 
deserter, though his name is no longer on 
the muster-roll of the army.’ A similar 
declaration is found in the catechism of 
the Council of Trent. One of the pro- 
positions contained in the Maynooth 
class-book is as follows: ‘ The church 
cannot err in dogmatical facts —that is, 
in its judgment concerning the doctrinal 
propositions which are extracted from 
any book.’ This proposition is. applied 
to a great many examples, of which the 
sixth is that of the Council of Constance. 
Of this council the class-book states thus : 
‘ In its last session it drew up a form of 
interrogatory, to be proposed to all who 
were suspected of favouring the errors 
of Wyckliffe or Iluss. The form was as 
follows : Whether they believed that the 
condemnations of Wyckliffe, Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, passed by the holy 
General Council of Constance upon their 
persons, their books, and their doctrines, 
were legally and duly passed, and to be 
believed and firmly maintained as such 
by all Catholics? Thus the council or- 
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dered, that if a man wished to be called 
a Catholic, he should condemn the books 
and the doctrines of heretics—ay, and 
their persons too— lest, under the pre- 
text of excusing persons so notoriously 
heretical, their errors should be defended,’ 
Such is the comment of the class-book.” 
—P, 222. 

After introducing to our readers 
these grave and simultaneous testi- 
monies to the injurious tendencies of 
Maynooth—afier adducing the fruits 
of that institution, as gathered by Pro- 
testant and Papist, priest and people, 
we do firmly submit that the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain is called upon 
to review its conduct in reference to this 
institution, and cancel the annual grant 
it has desecrated to the vilest of poli- 
tical and moral ends. But we are not 
near done with our portrait of May- 
nooth. There lie yet unfolded on our 
table the class-books used in that 
college ; and to the contents of these 
we must now address ourselves. 


IV.—Ctrass-Booxs or Maynoorn. 


We must refer to these for some of 
the lessons which are instilled into the 
minds of the young priests of Ireland ; 
and should we make good our position, 
that these contain almost every anti- 
social and sanguinary dogma that has 
ever been laid to the charge of the 
Church of Rome, we shall most cer- 
tainly have brought out reasons satis- 
factory enough for our government de- 
sisting from maintaining Maynooth any 
longer. At the request of the Rev. 
Robert M‘Ghee, the Rev. Thomas 
Kingston wrote to the most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, and President of Maynooth, 
for information what were the class- 
books used at Maynooth. Dr. Murray 
wrote, in reply, that one of these was, 
and is at this moment, Bellarmine. 
This is satisfactory. Let us now ascer- 
tain what are the sentiments of Bellar- 
mine on that very tenet, the persecution 
of heretics, so strongly disclaimed by 
Roman Catholics when party purposes 
demand the disclaimer. In the third 
book of chapter thirty-first, edit. 1628, 
of Bellarmine, the following words 
occur : 


‘It is proved, lastly, by natural reason, 
first, heretics can justly be excommuni- 
cated, as all confess, and, therefore, be 
put to death ; the consequence is proved, 
because excommunication is greater pu- 
nishment than temporal death. Auguss 
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tine, book i., against the adversaries of 
the laws and prophets, chapter 17, says, 
lt is more horrible to be delivered over 
to Satan by excommunication, than to be 
put to death by the sword, or burned in 
flames, or delivered over to be devoured 
by wild beasts. Secondly, experience 
teaches that there is no other remedy, 
for the church has progressed and tried 
every other remedy: first, she excom- 
municated only ; next, added a fine in 
money ; then, exile; and, lastly, com- 
pelled them to yield to death for heresies, 
despite excommunication, as they say it 
is but a frigid thunderbolt —if you 
threaten a fine in money, they neither 
fear God nor reverence meu. Knowing 
that fools will not be wanting who may 
believe them, and by whom they may 
be supported —if you confine them in 
prison, or send them into exile, they 
corrupt the neighbourhood by their 
speeches and books: therefore, the only 
remedy is to send them forthwith to their 
own place. ‘Thirdly, by the judgment of 
all, he deserves death who is guilty of 
forgery, and heretics are forgers of the 
word of God. Fourthly, Augustine, 
chapter 150, says, It is grievous not to 
preserve faithful men to God, as the 
wife is preserved faithful to her husband ; 
but violation of the latter is punished 
with death, and why not the violation of 
the former? Fifthly, there are three 
causes on account of which reason 
teaches that men may be put to death, 
which Galen beautifully describes in his 
book, entitled, ‘ The morals of the mind 
follow the temper of the body.’ The 
first cause he mentions about the con- 
clusion of his book, is lest the evil may 


injure the good, and thg-gmnocent be 
oppressed by the guiltyg e, by the 
most just judgment; homigides, adul- 


terers, and robberg, ae put to death. 
The second ig that by the punishment 
of a few many are Corrected ; and thus 
those who are mhwilling to profit the 
state -by living, may do so by their 
death, The third is, it is often useful 
to the men themselves who are put to 
death to die, when it is evident that 
the, always become worse; nor is it 
probable that they will ever be restored 
to a sane mind. ALL THESE REASONS 
PERSUADE US THAT HERETICS OUGHT TO 
BE PuT TO DEATH. Finally, it is bene- 
ficial to obstinate heretics that they are 
cut off for this life ; for, should they live 
any longer, they would devise more 
errors, pervert many, and obtain greater 
damnation to themselves.” 


Such are the sentiments our Pro- 
testant government pays the professors 
of Maynooth to teach their pupils. 
We pay for the instruction of the 
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priests of Ireland in the principles and 
practice of tenets fraught with blood- 
shed, and savouring purely of the In- 
quisition. Let our assertions be exa- 
mined —let our evidence in this paper 
be thoroughly expiscated —and if these 
tenets are not contained in the class- 
books of Maynooth, let us be branded 
as calumniators ; but if they are taught 
in that institution, let the voice of mercy 
and philanthropy be heard pleading for 
the withdrawal of all national grants to 
such an Aceldama. Dens is not taught 
at Maynooth, but his principles are. 
The reason is very obvious : Maynooth 
is too open to public inspection, owing 
to its connexion with the government ; 
but Dens is used in all the other semi- 
naries of Ireland in which priests are 
manufactured. This was proved by a 
discovery made by Robert M‘Ghee. 
That indefatigable Protestant found the 
following advertisement in Coyne’s 
catalogue, which subsequent inquiry 
fully corroborated : ** Dens’ complete 
hody of theology, in seven volumes. 
This comprehensive work is now read 
in the colleges of Carlow, Waterford, 
Leinster, Cork, and Cove.” The pol- 
luting, filthy, anti-social doctrines of 
Dens are too gross to be put in print 
in a periodical open to mixed perusal ; 
but if Dr. Murray will consent to read 
a page which we shall select out of 
that book he recommends to his clergy, 
and sets up in their colleges, in the 
presence of twenty females, ten Roman 
Catholic and ten Protestant, we will 
supplicate his holiness to give the arch- 
bishop an indulgence in infinitum ; and 
we ourselves will undertake to praise 
Dr. Murray, in all time coming, as the 
most marvellous specimen of brazen 
insensibility to delicacy and modesty 
yet recorded in the annals of his race. 
After this sample of the persecuting 
spirit of the instructors and models of 
the youths of Maynooth, it may be in- 
teresting to present an abstract of the 
names and dignities the readers of 
Bellarmine are taught to appropriate 
to the pope. These are, “ Papa pater 
patrum, Christianorum pontifex, sum- 
mus sacerdos, princeps sacerdotum, 
vicarius Christi, caput corporis eccle- 
sie, pater et doctor omnium fidelium, 
spousus ecclesiz, episcopus univer- 
salis.” It was evidently under the in- 
spiration of this catalogue of aliases 
that the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests drank the two following toasts 
at a public dinner in Cork: first, 
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“ The father of the Christian world, 


the representative of the majesty of 


God, the centre of peace and unity 
upon earth, the great effectual promoter 
of religion and civilisation among men, 
the pope!” and next, in the descending 
scale of compliments, there followed, 
“ The king, the first and highest servant 
of the people !” 

But we have seen enough of this 
class-book: let us turn to another. 
In a petition got up against Maynooth, 
at a meeting of gentlemen in the Pro- 
testant Association committee-room, 
Exeter Hall, there occurs the following 
clause : 


** That your petitioners are unwilling 
to enumerate a long list of books, but of 
many select one, entitled, The Secunda 
Secunde of Thomas Aquinas, and make 
the selection because this treatise has 
been praised beyond all others by the 
professor of ethics in the College of 
Maynooth, and especially recommended 
to his pupils. Your petitioners aver that 
the work thus recommended avyows and 
defends the doctrine, that all baptised 
persons who will not submit their judg- 
ments to the authority of the Church of 
Rome are justly punishable with death, 
and that the subjects of an excommu- 
nicated prince are released from all oaths 
of allegiance, and prohibited from ren. 
dering to their sovereign any act of 
duty.” 


In the evidence of the Rev. Charles 
M‘Nally, the Maynooth professor of 
ethics, vol. viii. p. 144, this work of 
Thomas Aquinas is declared to be one 
of the standard books of the students 
of that college ; and, accordingly, for 
teaching and impressing the sentiments 
of this writer on the minds of his pupils, 
the said Rev. Chas. M‘Nally derives a 
salary from the British government. Let 
us hear Thomas Aquinas in Quest. XI. 
art. iii. p. 93: “ Utrum heeretici sint to- 
lerandi ad tertium sic proceditur,” &e, 
We translate : 


* We thus proceed to the third point. 
It appears that heretics are to be toler- 
ated ; for the apostle says, 2 Tim. c. ii. 
that the servant must be gentle, in meek- 
ness correcting those that resist the 
truth ; if God, peradventure, will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth, and that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil. 
But if heretics are not to be tolerated, 
but are consigned to death, the possi- 
bility of repentance is taken away from 
them. This, therefore, appears to be 
repugnant to the precept of the apostle, 
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Besides, whatever is necessary in the 
church must be tolerated: but heretics 
are necessary in the chureh; for the 
apostle says, in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, ‘ For there must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among 
you. But what the apostle says to 
Titus is opposed to this: ‘ Avoid a he- 
retic, after the first and second reproof, 
knowing that a person of this sort is 
perverse.’ Conclusion. Although heresies 
are not to be tolerated by reason of their 
delinquency, they are to be waited for 
until the second reproof, in order that 
they may return to the sound faith of the 
church ; but those who continue obsti- 
nate in their error, after the second re. 
proof, are not only to be consigned to 
the sentence of excommunication, but 
also to the secular princes to be exter. 
minated (sed etiam secularibus principibus 
erterminandi, tradendi sunt).” 


The same work of Aquinas, ‘rom 
which the young priests at Maynooth 
are imbibing, at our peril as well as 
expense, the elements of the dismem- 
berment of the empire, the overthrow 
of the Protestant church, and of all 
the disorders that devastate Ireland, 
proceeds with its casuistry in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“ Two things are to be considered 
respecting heretics; one, indeed, on their 
part, the other on the part of the church, 
On their part, truly, it is a sin by which 
they have merited, not only to be sepa. 

rated from the church, but also to be ev- 

cluded by death from the world, For it is 
a much more serious offence to corrupt 
the faith, in which consists the life of the 
soul, than to falsify money, by which we 
provide for our temporal life. Hence, 
if the falsifiers of money, or other male- 
factors, are justly consigned to imme- 
diate death by secular princes, much more 
do heretics, immediately after they are 
convicted of heresy, deserve, not ont to 
be excommunicated, but also justly to be 
killed. But on the part of the church 
there is mercy, for ‘he conversion of 
those in error; and, therefore, she does 
not immediately condemn, but after the 
first and second reproof, as the apostle 
teaches. After this, however, if he is 
still found to be contumacious, the 
church, despairing of his conversion, 
provides for the safety of others, by se- 
parating him from the church by the 
sentence of excommunication ; and, be- 
sides, she leaves him with the secular 
judgment, to be exterminated ny peatH 
from the world (et veterius relinguit eum 
mundo eaterminandum 
per mortem).” 
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This same sanguinary doctor and 
guide of Maynooth states, in Quest. XI. 
art. iv.: ™ Although heretics who re- 
turn are always to be received to repent- 
ance, as often as they relapse, they are 
not always to be received and to be re- 
stored to the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life ;” i.e. their property, 
withheld and confiscated by the church, 
is not to be given back. 

Knowing this fact, that the S:. cunda 
Secunde of Aquinas is one of the text- 
books of Maynooth, it was scarcely 
worth while in M‘Ghee to bring for- 
ward Dens. This notorious Peter Dens 
scarcely adduces a single dogma which 
he does not clinch by an appeal to St. 
Thomas. Thus, in the treatise De Vir- 
tutibus, vol. ii. p.88 (Dr. Murray’s edi- 
tion), Dens brings forward his most 
sanguinary code, and confirms it by the 
authority of the Maynooth class-book. 


“ The temporal goods of heretics are 
confiseated, Finally, they are also justly 
afflicted with other corporal punishments, 
as with exile, imprisonment, &c. Are 
heretics justly punished with death? 
St. Thomas, quest, ii. art. 3, in cap. 
‘ Yes, because forgers of money, or other 
disturbers of the state, are justly punished 
with death. This is confirmed, because 
God in the Old Testament ordered the 
false prophets to be slain. ‘The same is 
proved from the condemnation of the 
fourteenth article of John Huss, in the 
Council of Constance.” 


Not only is Thomas Aquinas the 
guide of the young priests at May- 
nooth, but, that his atrocious maxims 
may be thoroughly riveted on their 
memories, the Roman breviary, of 
which every priest must read a portion 
daily, contains the following idolatrous 
prayer to him, p. 573: “ O most ex- 
cellent doctor, light of the holy church, 
blessed Thomas, thou lover of the di- 
vine law, intercede for us with the Son 
of God!” 

We have sclected the extracts from 
the canonized and angelic Aquinas, 
that Protestants may see that they do 
hot pay upwards of 10,000/. per annum 
from the national funds for nothing. 
We pay men to inculcate persecution 
and bloodshed. We uphold an insti- 
tution in which a conclave of priests is 
concocting plans of exterminating Pro- 
testantism. Well may we address our 
cabinet in the language addressed to a 
celebrated type of their present master, 
* (uousque abutere patientid nostra ?” 

We now call attention to the Trac- 
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tatus Theologia, auctore Ludovico 
Bailly, S.Y.P., also a class-book at 
Maynooth, as stated by Dr. Crotty, 
the president of the college, to the 
commissioners. In the second volume 
of Moral Theology, which contains the 
treatise concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue, and in chap. vii. p. 232, 
the question is proposed, 


“ How great must be the quantity of 
the thing stolen, in order to constitute 
the theft a mortal sin? 

‘** Andwer. The quantity cannot easily 
be determined, since nothing has been 
decided on this point, either in natural, 
divine, or human law. Some are of 
opinion that a quantity necessary for the 
maintenance of an individual for one day, 
in a manner suitable to his station in the 
world, is sufficient to make the theft a 
mortal sin. Others think that it requires 
a quantity which, every thing considered, 
inflicts a grievous injury onourneighbour, 
and deprives him of something particu- 
larly useful. A loss, however, which in 
respect of a rich man is slight, in respect 
of a poor man is considered heavy. ‘The 
same quantity in all thefts cannot, there- 
fore, be assigned as constituting the 
subject matter a mortal sin.”—Daitty’s 
Moral Theology. 


Thus the priests are themselves 
taught to estimate the morality or 
immorality of an act, not by its pro- 
hibition in the word of God, but ac- 
cording to a scale their theologians 
have laid down, of the most metaphy- 
sical and yet unphilosophical character. 
The peasantry of Ireland are, in turn, 
taught that, up to a certain amount, 
they may steal with impunity, and lose 
neither the friendship of God nor the 
favour of the church, —as we shall see 
still more distinctly, in the following 
extracts from the same class book and 
guide of the priests of Maynooth, in 
the Treatise on the Precepts of the De- 
calogue, vol, ii, p. 232. 


“‘ Hence, theologians are accustomed 
to distinguish men into four ranks. The 
first rank consists of the illustrious, who 
live in splendour. The second, of those 
who live on their own estates, but not so 
spendidly ; such as are moderately rich. 
The third, of artificers, who support 
themselves by their own Jabour and handi- 
craft. The fourth, of the poor who pro- 
vide for themselves by begging. It is 
generally laid down, and it may be laid 
down as determined, that in order to a 
theft’s being a mortal sin when com- 
mitted on persons of the first rank, rirry 
Or sixty PENCE are sufficient. In fact, 
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this appears to be a sufficient sum in refer- 
ence to ull men, even princes, because 
this sum of money is considerable in 
itself, and might be of service to princes, 
since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for one day; with 
respect to persons of the second rank, 
FORTY PENCE are enough ; with respect 
to persons of the third rank, TEN PENCE: 
to persons of the fourth rank (i.e. paupers), 
FOUR PENCF, or even one penny, if they 
have nothing else to live on.” 


After these learned verdicts on the 
comparative morality of divers acts of 
thieving and dishonesty, on which it 
is evident our radical rulers have 
piously acted—especially have they 
studied the plan of “ small thefts com- 
mitted at different times,” inasmuch, 
as on this principle alone, can we 
account for their many robberies of 
the church —a morsel here and a morsel 
there, always keeping within the range 
of venial, and clear of mortal sins. It 
is as transparent as daylight, that some 
of these said cabinet constituents have 
not only studied politics in the school 
of O'Connell, but learned morality in 
the college of Maynooth. This is 
digressional ; we go, therefore, to a 
subject, certainly not popular in Down- 
ing Street, — restitution. 

‘That any property of considerable 
value, obtained by means of small thefts, 
ought to be restored as soon as may be, 
under the pain of mortal sin, otherwise, 
considerable property would be unjustly 
retained, and a great injury, which had 
been unjustly inflicted, would be pro- 
longed. But every one is bound under 
pain of only venial sin, to make restitu- 
tion for a trifling injury committed by 
himself on an individual or on several 
persons. Restitution, if this be possible, 
ought to be made to the persons injured ; 
for example, by giving larger measure 
afterwards in selling, or by diminishing 
the price.” P. 236. 

How execrable the morality of these 
instructions! The great standard of 
righteousness is wholly excluded, and 
the wretched sophistry of the schools 
occupies its place. Is it to be won- 
dered that petty thefts prevail to a 
fearful extent among the Irish? But 
what follows ought to bring a verdict 
of “ receivers of stolen property on the 
Roman Catholic Priests of Ireland.” 
Most certainly the schools in London 
for training up juvenile thieves, could 
not adopt a better class-book than that 
of Maynooth, or turn converts to a 
more convenient creed than that of 
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Rome. The priests of Ireland are 
thus farther instructed in the following 
tenets : — 


 Butifrestitution cannot be made spe- 
cifically to each individual, either because 
those individuals are ignorant of the theft, 
or because the doing of this is more dif- 
ficult, or because there is a risk of dis- 
grace, then the plundered property ought 
to he restored (either through the priests, 
or in some other way,) to the poor of the 
injured community, or disposed of in 
other good works. For this would ap- 
pear to be agreeable to the wishes of the 
injured parties. 

*« * Whether wives commit a mortal sin 
of theft, if, contrary to the reasonable 
wishes of their husbands, they secretly 
take any thing considerable from the pro- 
perty which is under the power of their 
husbands? 

‘* It is answered, ‘ that they commit a 
mortal sin of theft, because they greatly 
injure the just right of the husband. But 
what quantity ought to be accounted 
considerable in these thefts, cannot easily 
be determined!! This one thing is 
certain, that a greater quantity is required 
in thefts committed by a wife or a son, 
than in thefts committed by strangers ; 
because a husband or the father of a 
family, is more unwilling that money 
should be taken by strangers than by a 
wife or a son. 

“It is not a theft if a wife secretly 
abstracts from their common property as 
much as is necessary to support an in- 
digent father, or mother, or children by 
a former marriage ; and even, according 
to some doctors, for a brother and sister ; : 
leave, however, being first asked from 
the husband, which, if he shall have 
withheld, she can and ought to assist them 
out of her own dowry. For it is a natural 
obligation which a husband cannot ob- 
struct. Nevertheless, whatever the wife 
has given away to them, she is bound to 
account for, and reckon as part of her 
dowry w hen she comes to a division of 
the property with the heirs. 

«¢ What is to be thought of servants 
who pilfer any thing from their masters ? 

«« Answer. —‘ That they sin mortally 
if they pilfer a considerable quantity, 
venially , if a small quantity. Butif they 
steal money, furniture, or such things, 
the same quantity is required to con- 
stitute a mortal sin, as if they were 
strangers —nay, rather, their crime is 
more * detestable, as well because they 
violate the trust reposed in them by 
their master, as because their masters are 
often more displeased than if a stranger 
stole from them. 

“ « Butif servants should plunder any 
thing to eat, they do not always sin— 
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that is to say, if it he some food which 
their masters would readily permit them 
to use if leave were asked from them. Or, 
at least, they sin more venially, and a 
greater quantity is required to make a 
mortal sin than with respect to strangers, 
because it would be generally less con- 
trary to the wishes of the master. ‘They 
sin mortally, however, if they plunder 
for the purpose of carousing, or in order 
to sell or give away to others, or if they 
should make use of dainties and choice 
wines which the master wishes to re. 
serve for himself, and which are not 
usually allowed to servants.’”—Pp, 239, 
240, 


Let every Christian ruler of this 
great country estimate dispassionately 
the morality of this class-book of May- 
nooth, and then put it to his conscience 
if he can stand up and plead for the 
continuance of the grant to Maynooth. 
The priests of that institution are di- 
rected to teach these six millions of 
benighted victims that, within certain 
limits, theft may be practised with the 
utmost impunity, and thereby the ex- 
press commandments of God broken 
and pared away to an extent, by these 
“traditions of men,” that they become 
of none effect. Should the objection be 
urged against our conclusions, thatall the 
thefts are still regarded as sins, though 
some of them as venial only, we shall 
reply to it by quoting the opinion of 
Dr. Doyle, in the catechism almost 
universally taught the children of the 
Trish Roman Catholics, in which he de- 
clares the meaning of a venial sin, or the 
precise amount of delinquency involved 
in stealing four shillings and eleven- 
pence three farthings from the first, or 
most opulent, class. At chap. viii., in 
the Abridgement of Christian Doctrine, 
the question is asked,— 


“ By what sins are the commandments 
broken ? 

“ Answer. By mortal sins only ; for 
venial sins are not, strictly speaking, 
contrary to the end of the commandment, 
which is charity. 

“* How declare you that? 

“Ans. Because a venial sin, for ex- 
ample, a vain word, an officious or jesting 
lie, which hurts nobody ; the theft of a 
pin or an apple is not of weight enough 
to break charity betwixt man and man, 
much less betwixt God and man.” 


To steal one farthing less than the 
four sums regarded as mortal sins, 
when stolen from the classes to which 
they are respectively appended, is only 
a venial sin; and a venial sin does not 
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break God’s commandments. And, in 
order to facilitate the commission of 
such thefts, should conscience smite 
the thief at any subsequent period, or 
should the probability of detection pre- 
sent itself to his mind, he has only to 
make use of the always available inter- 
position of the priest, who will settle the 
matter in a quiet and canonical way. 
The necessary consequence of such in- 
structions must be, that Roman Catholic 
servants are utterly dangerous as do- 
mestics, and that Protestants can place 
no confidence in their honesty. Where 
and what is the consistency of support- 
ing from the national funds an insti- 
tution expressly for the purpose of en- 
couraging theft, and teaching the best 
way of escape? Cannot our legis- 
lators see that there is no healing mea- 
sure for Ireland, as long as such tenets 
are incorporated with her moral con- 
stitution, and taught from her chapel 
altars. We repeat our well- weighed 
and deliberate conviction : the with- 
drawal of the public grant to May- 
nooth will be one of the most important 
steps to the tranquillisation of Ireland. 

We now proceed to another of the 
class-books of Maynooth, that by 
Bailly, and do so with some difficulty 
and regret, as the passages are of 
so polluted a character, that they can- 
not be removed from the veil of La- 
tinity in which they are written, lest 
the minds of British females should be 
tainted by the very perusal of them. 
But we are performing a great moral 
and public duty, and on this ground 
we must present the nation with a 
faint specimen of those sentiments we 
pay the professors of Maynooth to in- 
culcate. 

We subjoin, accordingly, a few ex- 
tracts from the directions given to con- 
fessors, when they examine on the 
seventh commandment, which is the 
sixth according to the arrangement of 
Roman Catholics. 


“Since the confessor acts the part 
both of a judge and physician, he ought 
to become acquainted with the diseases 
and offences of the penitent, in order 
that he may be able to apply suitable re- 
medies, and impose due penance; and, 
lest a sin that is mortal should be ac. 
counted venial, or the foul viper lurking 
in the deep recesses of the heart should 
not venture to put itself forth to view, 
he ought, therefore, sometimes, to ques« 
tion the penitents on the subject of the 
seyenth commandment. A prudent con- 
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fessor will, as far as is in his power, by 
kindness of language, increase the con. 
fidence of his penitents ; will advance 
from more general statements to more 
particular,— from the less shameful to 
those that are more so; nor will he be. 
gin from the external acts, but from the 
thoughts. Hus not the penitent revolved 
some improper thoughts in his or her 
mind? What kind of desire was it? 
Has he or she felt unlawful passions? 
But ifthe penitent shall answer that he, 
or she, has had improper thoughts or ir- 
regular desires, the confessor shall ask 
whether any improper actions followed ? 

Sut if the penitent shall confess this, 
the confessor shall ask again, what were 
those actions? 

“Ifthe penitent be a girl, she should 
be asked whether she has adorned her- 
self in order to please the men? Whe- 
ther for this purpose she has used paint, 
or stripped her arms, shoulders, or neck ? 
Whether she has frequented the churches, 
that she mic¢ht shew herself in the vesti- 
bule or window, so as to attract observa- 
tion?) Whether she has spoken, or read, 
or sung any thing immodest? Whether 
she is not attached to some body with 
a more peculiar affection? W hether she 
has not permitted him to take some 
liberty with her? Whether she has not 
allowed herself to be kissed? But if 
occasion should be given for ulterior in- 
quiries, the confessor will fulfil his duty, 
but very prudently and circumspectly.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 228, 229. 

“* The parish priest, either himself in 
the tribunal of penance, or at least by 
means of some pious matron (and this 
will sometimes be a more prudent plan) 
ought to instruct married persons, and 
especially married women, what they are 
to observe in this respect.—And since 
women not unfrequently conceal offences 
with reference to this, in the sacrament 
of confession, through modesty or ig- 
norance, it is expedient somctimes to 
interrogate them on the subject, but cau- 
tiously and prudently, not abruptly : for 
example, it may be ‘asked whether there 
have been any disagreements between 
her and her husband?— what were the 


causes of them ?—what were the effects of 


them ?—whether she has in consequence ? 
&c.— an propterea muito denegaverit 
quod ex conjugii legibus ei debetur.” 


We must desist from translating 
more of this class-book of Maynooth, 
and present one or two of the least 
gross extracts. From constant contact 
with the prescriptions of the con- 
fessional, we affirm that every May- 
nooth priest (and there are at least 
four thousand of these in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland) must of ne- 
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cessity have a polluted and unchaste 
mind ; and that no husband can allow 
his wife, and no father his daughter, to 
enter a confessional where such abo- 
minable questions must be put. 


*€ Obligativ Servande Fidei Conjugalis, 
p. 482. 

** Queres 1°. an teneantur conjuges 
reddere debitum ? 

“ R. teneri utramqne conjugem sub 
mortali injustitie peccato comparti red- 
dere debitum, dum vel expresse vel 
tacite exigitur, nisi legitima causa dene- 
gandi intervenerit. Id constat ex S, 
Paulo 1 Corinth. 7. 

** Dixi autem 1°. utrumgue conjugem 
tenevi ; in eo enim pares sunt ambo con- 
juges, ut patet ex verbis Apostoli. 

** Dixi 2°. eos teneri sub peccato mor- 
tali, quia res est per se gravis, cum inde 
nascantur rixa, odia, dissensiones, pars. 
que debito fraudata incontinentiw pericu- 
lo exponatur: quod lethale est. Ilinc 
Parochus aut per se in Tribunali Peeniten- 
tie, aut saltem, et quidem aliqua indo 
prude ntius pie matris ministerio, edocere 
debet sponsos et presertim sponsas, 
quid in hac parte observandum sit. Cum 
vero mulieres ejusmodi peccata in Con. 
fessione sacramentali pre pudore aut 
ignorantia non raro retineant expedit ali. 
quando de iis illas interrogare, sed caute 
et pr udenter, non ex abrupto: Vv. @. in- 
quiri potest an disidia fuerint inter eam 
et conjugem, que eorum cause, qui ef- 
fectus, an propterea marito denegaverit 
quod ex conjugii legibus ei debetur. 

“ Dixi 3°. dum vel expresse vel tacile 
exigitur quia nihil refert, at S. ‘Thomas 
an petatur verbis vel signis. Unde si 

Cou) ux cognoscat alterum conjuge m tacite 
petere v el esse in pe riculo incontinentix ’ 
tenetur illum prevenire. 

“ Dixi 4°. nisi legitima causa dene- 
gandi intervenerit, quis fatentibus om- 
nibus, obligatio reddendi debitum con. 
jugale cessare potest propter nonnullas 
rationabiles causas modo exponendas. 

“ Queres 2°, quibusnam de causis a 
reddendo vel petendo debito sanjaya 
impediantur conjuges vel excusentur ?- 
P, 483. 

** Queres 3°. an frequentes abortus a 
redditione debiti mulierem eximant ? 

“ Queres 4°. an temporibus menstrui 
fluxus, puerperii, et gravitatis, debitum 
licite peti aut saltem reddi possit? 

“ Quares 5°, an justa sit debitum de- 
negandi causa, quod proles a muliere ab- 
lactetur ? 

** Queres 6°. an fides matrimoniulis 
postulet ut debitum conjugale soli con- 
jugi reddatur ? 

** Queres 7°, an per solum adulterium 
peccetur contra obligationem reddendi 
debitum soli conjugi?—Pp. 486-9, 
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“ Queres 8°. quid sententiendum sit 
de tactibus obsceevis inter conjuges ? 

« 22, Sambovius ea de re consultus re- 
posuit 1°. tactus inhonestos, si exerce- 
autur cum periculo pollutionis, esse pec- 
cata lethalia. 2°. Eos nullatenus esse 
peceata, si absque pollutionis periculo 
adbibeantur ut necessarii ad usum matri- 
monii, nec pravo fine fiant, quia conjuges 
tendunt ad aliquid honestum. Si tamen 
perverso motivo, Vv. g. propter volupta- 
tem exerceantur, sunt culpe veniales, 
etiamsi ad matrimonium ordinentur, 3°. 
Si non adhibeantur in ordine ad usum 
matrimonii, nec adsit pollutionis pericu- 
lum, sunt culpe veniales, juxta eumdem 
Doctorem, quem sequuntur alii Theo- 
logi, qui tamen confitentur esse quosdam 
tactus adeo turpes et infames ut a mor- 
tali excasari nequeant, sive ad matri- 
monium referantur, sive non.” 


In regard to all these subjects, the 
recital of which we would not give, 
did we not feel it an imperious duty, 
we find Dr. Delahogue, another of the 
guides of Maynooth, has the following 
directions :— 

“ Tractatus de Penitentia, p. 164, 

‘« That the very great bashfulness with 
which a penitent may be suffused from 
the confession of certain sins, and the 
fear lest he, or she, may suffer greatly in 
the estimation of his or her confessor, 
are not sufficient causes to excuse a per 
son from making an entire confession ; 
because, if this would be admitted, the 
commaad enjoining con sion would 
quite lose its power. This modesty is to 
be overcome: whenever it can be done, 
another priest may be applied to; but if 
another cannot be had, and there be a ne- 
cessity for making confession, that con- 
fession would be sacrilegious which was 
cut short from a@ motive so vain.” 


The following hypothetical case is 
examined :— 


** A woman or a girl, overpowered by 
such great modesty that she is unable to 
overcome it so as to confess certain sins 
vivd voce, hands to the confessor sitting in 
the tribunal a paperto read, in which they 
are written down, saying with her voice 
—‘ I accuse myself as being guilty of 
all the sins which you may read written 
in this paper.’ An author worthy of 
credit has asserted that this is not a ficti- 
tious case; and it may occur again. 
Many theologians, even in this case, 
pronounce that a confession made in 
writing is null, as they are of opinion 
that this modesty is altogether an earthly 
thing (prorsus humanum) ; and, how- 
ever great it may be, is to be overcome 
by the penitent; and that absolution is 
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to be denied to any one who is unwilling 
to overcome it. On the contrary, others, 
following Melchior Cano, a man cer- 
tainly of acute judgment, and of the 
greatest prudence, think that, taking 
into account the weakness of the sex, 
this modesty may be so vivid in some 
women, or girls, that they cannot be in. 
duced to overcome it ; and, what is more, 
they observe that this modesty may at 
times be excited to this great degree by 
reason of the more vivid perception 
which they have of the baseness and 
wickedness of their offence. Whence 
they infer that these persons, who are 
truly deserving of pity, may in this case 
not be considered guilty at least of a 
great sin; and, therefore, in such diffi- 
culties it may be allowed them as an in. 
dulgence to declare those sins in writing, 
which it appears to them so grievous, so 
burdensome, and ulmost impossible to 
express vivd voce. 

“We are of opinion that every thine 
may be safely managed by adopting this 
middle plun,—namely, that the confessor 
should receive the written declaration of 
sins, read it, and afterwards prudently 
question the penitent concerning them, 
whose answer, in the words yes, or no, 
should be received as a true accusation 
of herself made vivd voce; as indeed is 
the case in common confessions, when 
the priest questions the penitent whether 
she has committed certain sins. Doubt. 
less it is not to be credited that a woman 
or girl, however modest she may be sup- 
posed, would not accede to this condi- 
tion, which the confessor will make as 
easy as he can by the dexterity of his 
questions. But if the penitent shall re- 
fuse, after she has been warned of the 
danger to her salvation of confessing in 
any other manner, it does not appear how 
she can be considered not to be guilty of 
perverse obstinacy, which renders her 
unworthy of the benefit of absolution.” 


Such are, indeed, long and painful, 
but necessary, extracts of the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth, at our pecuniary 
expense, and, what is worse, at the 
fearful expenditure of national virtue, 
social confidence, and domestic chas- 
tity. Violated chastity demands the 
withdrawal of all support to May- 
nooth, if not its actual removal, as a 
great Irish nuisance. ‘The calendars 
of Ireland, the demoralisation of its 
people, the disorders and the disaffec- 
tions of whole counties, the contamin- 
ating principles and practices of the 
priests, demand the retractation of the 
grant to Maynooth. ‘Tom Moore’s 
poetry is based on the lessons contained 
in the class-books of Maynooth ; that 
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coarse assailant of the Protestant clergy, 
and pensioned derider of holy martyrs, 
shews in his writings that the abomina- 
tions of the class-books of Maynooth 
are not new to his mind. 

So insensible, from the inveteracy of 
habit, are the professors of Maynooth 
to the foul thoughts embodied in their 
class-books, and instilled from their 
lectures, or so anxious are they to con- 
ceal from a liberal government the 
lessons they teach, that, in their ad- 
dress to Lord Mulgrave, in December 
1835, they make use of the following 
language, as descriptive of their col- 
lege :— 

“ An institution which may be justly 
regarded as one of the principal recources 
from which private morality and public 
order flow upon the land. Strong in 
conscious integrity of purpose, a stranger 
alike to the acrimony of religious and poli- 
tical strife, its sole ambition has been to 
train up learned and zealous pastors, who 
might teach the people the great duties 
of piety to God, allegiance to their sove- 
reign, peace and concord among men”?! !! 


And so willing is Lord Mulgrave to 
be gulled by the daring assumptions of 
the learned professors of Maynooth, 
and so anxious, moreover, to secure the 
strong influences of the Popish priest- 
hood in favour of what are called, like 
lucus a non lucendo, the friends of the 
people, that he returns the congratu- 
latory compliment :— 

“In preparing your pupils for the 
sacred functions they have to discharge, 
you at the same time enjoin on all, as in- 
violuble duties which they are both to 
preach and practise, unqu: alified loyalty 
to your sov ereign, and universal good- will 
towards men.’ 


V.—Tue Fruits or Maynoorn. 


We have traced the disloyal and 
anti-social principles of the Royal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
We must now turn the attention of our 
readers to a few samples of the sort of 
conduct which these are so well fitted to 
develope. Let us look ata Maynooth- 
ian raised to the mitre, and ascertain 
the fruits of early habits. Dr. M‘flale 
was formerly a professor and pre- 
sident of Maynooth ; and, notwith- 
standing his solemn oath that he would 
introduce no politics within the pre- 
cincts of that academy, he published 
and circulated, says Mr. Colquhoun, a 
political work of the most violent and 
mflammatory character. But this is 
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scarce worthy of notice, as Papists’ 
oaths are now estimated at their worth, 
We extract from the letter of the Rev. 
Edward Nangle, addressed to Lord 
John Russell, the following language, 
directed from the altar to the Roman 
Catholics of Achil, by their archbishop, 
Dr. M‘Ilale :— 


*« Shew no kindness to those who differ 
from you in their religious opinions,— 
withhold from them the commonest 
courtesies of life. They are accursed of 
God and his church, and they should be 
abhorred by you ; put them in Coventry 
—shame them into a profession of Popery . 
—and, if that will not do, starve them 
into a hypocritical conformity.” 


Again, in consecrating a churchyard, 
the same archbishop, called by O’Con- 
nell “ the meekest of men,” made use 
of the following language, in the hear- 
ing of hundreds ready to attest it on 
oath :— 

“« Congregation,’ said he, ‘I have 
two reasons for consecrating this place ; 
first, when ye come here to bury the 
dead, ye won't have need for a priest to 
consecrate the grave,— for, after this, it 
will be for ever sanctified ; and ‘the next 
reason is, lest any one Protestant has 
been interred here since the place was 
first consecrated,—for, as a spoonful of 
poison would spoil a churnful of milk, so 
would a small dust of Prorestranr clay 
poison the entire grave-yard.’” 


Such are the sentiments gathered at 
Maynooth, and such the vaunted li- 
beralities of those whom Shiel pro- 
nounces the “ best and purest Christian 
clergy.” The moral and spiritual de- 
portment of the Maynooth priests is 
akin to the other parts of their cha- 
racter. Evidently actuated by none of 
the lofty motives of Christianity, they 
strain every nerve to aggrandise the 
apostasy to which they belong, and to 
enrich themselves and their hungry re- 
latives. ence the spectacles of grind- 
ing avarice they frequently display in 
dealing with their flocks are of the most 
disgusting stamp. Croly, to whom we 
have had occasion to allude in this pa- 
per, gives the following account of 
these ghostly fathers :— 

*«« At absolution, at baptism, at mar- 
riages, at mass, at the cradle of the in- 
fant, at the bed of the dying, nothing is 
done by them without money, and monev 
exacted from them without shame. All 
the statutes of the church, respecting the 
amount of dues, are a mere dead letter. 
‘The priest drives as hard a bargain as he 
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can, and strives to make the most of the 
occasion. Marriages are sometimes 
broken off in consequence of the ex- 
orbitance of his demands. Demands of 
money are made upon those present at a 
marriage,—they refuse ; the clergyman, 
after begging and entreating for some 
time to litt!> purpose, gets at length into 
a rage, uiters the most bitter invectives 
against © ‘viduals, abuses the whole 
company, ..«< is abused in turn, until the 
whole house becomes one frightful scene 
of confusion and uproar.’ ‘ At baptism, the 
money is often demanded previous to the 
administration of the rite, and, if not 
paid, scenes of abuse and recrimination 
ensue, similar to those at marriages.’ In 
extreme unction, ‘a rite administered 
often amid sickness, destitution, and want, 
money is demanded ; and instances oc- 
cur of money being pocketed by the 
priest which had been given as alms for 

the relief of the dying. Often, when it 
is not to be had, bitter words take place 
in the very hearing and presence of the 
poor dying person. Masses, too, are 
priced ; in spite of the prohibition of his 
church, the priest labours to get employ- 
ment in sayine «ass in private houses,’ 
and he and the iriars compete with each 

other in this branch of gain. ‘Thus, 

when they have wrung forth their dues, 
they endeavour to overreach and under- 

mine one another. Every man looks to 

his own private emolument, regardless of 

all agreements. The curate does not 

make a fair return to the parish priest, 

nor the priest to the curate, nor the cu- 

rates to one another. He must make 

some return of his receipts, but it is an 

arbitrary return; every man striving to 

seize upon a large share for himself. 

Common honesty is out of the question 

—nothing but fies, schemes, duplicity, 

false returns.” 


But the spiritual part of the Irish 
“fathers’” conduct is notthat with which 
we have primarily to do. It is not 
their unclean and superstitious dog- 
mas we would chiefly reprobate,— it is 
their anti-social political principles and 
conduct openly manifested on almost 
every occasion with which we have to 
do, and on account of teaching which 
Maynooth must be reprobated, and 
placed in schedule A by a British par- 
eng The following address of 

Father Kehoe, in his chapel at Leigh- 
linbridge, was taken down by Carter 

Hall, Esq., an English gentleman, and 

deposed to on oath :— 

“ Address of Father Kehoe to his Congre- 
gation, from the altar of the Chapel at 
Leighlinbridge, on Sunday, June 14th: 
“Ts there any one here who will bar- 
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There is 
Do you 
I mean Pat Neil, 


ter his soul for his landlord ? 
one wretch that has done so. 
know whom I mean? 
the hypocritical apostate lickspittle Pat 


Neil, and his brother. (At these words 
there was great laughter, and some 
groans.) 1 say, Pat Neil, you are a de- 
testable, hypocritical, apostate lickspittle, 
a ruffian, and a miscreant, to be held up 
by the finger to scorn, and detestation, 
and contempt ; and what are you the 
richer than any honest freeholder, after 
all, when your debts are paid? (Here 
there were bursts of laughter.) I am 
told that two Conservative brats, sons of 
this Alexander, are now at the Cross be- 
low, terrifying the freeholders as they 
are coming to mass; but I will teach 
these chaps not to terrify honest free- 
holders. Good people, you must swear 
at the election that you vote for ‘ fit and 
discreet men to represent the county of 
Carlow in parliament.’ Is Bruen a dis- 
creet man? What Bruen? Orange 
Bruen! He who always opposed Ca- 
tholic emancipation, till it was extorted 
from the government, and his opposition 
could be no longer any injury to you? 
Why, this Bruen always supported 
tithes, blood-guilty tithes—tithes that 
have murdered and bayoneted you—that 
have dragged you out of your quiet and 
peaceful ‘beds, and have torn the very 
sheets and blankets from under you! 
that have bayoneted you, as they did at 
Rathcormac and Newtonbarry! But I 
tell you, if you gain this election, before 
the end of this year there will be no 
such thing as tithes; and even now a bill 
for the total extinction of tithes has 
passed the second reading of the House 
of Commons,— it only requires a third 
reading to become the law of the land.’” 


Mr. C. O’Connor deposed to the 
following language, used by another son 
of Maynooth :— 


“ Father John O'Sullivan said at the 
altar, before the election, that any person 
that would vote for that renegado the 
Knight of Kerry, he would not prepare 
him “for death, but he would let him die 
like a beast ; neither would he baptise his 
children, and that they deserved to be 
pelted as they went along, any person that 
voted for the Knight of Kerry. 

* In what chapel did this take place? 
—In Dingle chapel. 

«* Did you hear it?—I did. 

«Are you a Roman Catholic your- 
self ?—I am. 

“Were you attending the chapel in 
performance of your religious duties ?— 
Yes. 

* You are sure ae heard those ex. 
pressions 1—Yes, | did. 

** More than once, or only one day? 

3B 
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—Several days; two or three Sundays 
previous to the election, and after the 
canvassing. » ’ 

“You are positive that on ed Sun. 
day ay ry to the election you heard 
Father John O'Sullivan use the language 
you hav e deposed to 1—Yes, | heard it.’ 


The following is from the evidence 
of Mr. Carroll :— 


«* Are you aware whether many of 
the Catholic cler rgy are in the habit of 
raising contributions for the purpose of 
elections, or for paying the expenses of 
individuals, who, in consequence of their 
acts at the elections, are liable to penal- 
ties for infringing the law ?—I am aware 
of that, and w ill state what I know on 
the subject. I have been told by several 
farmers who complained to me of the 
great grievance of being obliged to pay 
rent, and all taxations, direct and indi- 
rect, that they should have another tax to 
pay for contested elections ; and they 
complained to me bitterly that the clergy 
used to read their names out from the 
altar, attaching sometimes 2d. an acre, 
Sd. an acre, or 4d. an acre on each man, 
which he should pay. On one occasion 
Cummins refused paying that tax so 
affixed to him, and for daring to refuse 
compliance with the priest’s mandate, his 
name was read out from the altar. 

‘Is Cummins the man whose five 
horses were burnt ?—Yes! 

* Denounced for not paying the tax? 
—Yes; and J] have spoken to several 
persons besides, who have sent me com- 
munications without their names, and I 
published the fact that the clergy were 
levying contributions. I never published 
the name of any man who sent me the in- 
formation, 

“Then these sums levied by the 
priests are not paid cheerfully by the 
people ?—Quite the contrary: they com- 
plain of it very much to me, but they are 
afraid not to pay it. Indeed, 1 think 
there is no county in Treland circum- 
stanced like Carlow, it is so completely 
under spiritual control and vassalage. 

* Now, on this occasion (election of 
1835) who marched in the electors—who 
took a prominent part to lead them to the 
hustings 1~The Itoman Catholic clergy of 
each parish brought in the freeholders in 
procession. 

‘* Do you mean to say that the priests 
of each parish marched at the head of the 
electors, or at the tail of the electors, of 
their respective parishes 1—I saw a great 
many parish priests. I saw Father Walsh 
lead them in in person. He walked first, 
and all the persons followed him. I 
have seen Father Walsh, sen., march at 
the head of them on foot. 

* Did you see any others 1~—J saw 
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Father Doyle march in at the head of ano- 
ther body. I believe I stated in my last 
examination that J saw the Rev. Mr. Ke- 
hoe march in at the head of another body, 
or rather at the end of the procession ; 
and many others that I cannot exactly re- 
member. ‘ 

“ Were Mr. Alexander's tenantry so 
marched in, and was Mr. Kehoe at the 
head or tail of the procession ?—He was 
at the tail of the procession lhe was the 
last person ; he drove in ina gig, and the 
procession was on before him; I know a 
great many of Mr, Alexander's tenantry. 

“ Now, during the first three days of 
the election in June last, what was the 
state of the town ?—IJt was as much as any 
person’s life was worth to appear at all in 
the streets ; I have seen several respectable 
men knocked down coming in to vote; | 
have seen them taken into hospitals; | 
have seen windows broken; | have seen 
& magistrate come in, and his horse and 
carriage stopped ; I saw him attacked by 
two fellows in the crowd; they were 
subsequently arrested, but afterwards 
rescued,” 


We must give another extract of the 
voluminous evidence submitted to the 
committee of parliament on the sub- 
ject of intimidation at elections, and 
leave the documents to testify of them- 
selves what are the consequences of a 
Maynooth education,—for we restrict 
ourselves to these worthies. 


** Did Father Maher go round from 
house to house to canvass ?—He was the 
leader, and he was accompanied by a great 
multitude of persons of the lower elasses of 
the town and county. 

“* What should you say were the 
numbers that accompanied him ?—/ 
should suppose there could not be less than 
one hundred. 

‘© One hundred persons of the lower 
orders, with the priest at their head, went 
round from house to house to canvass the 
voters for the borough 1—They did; | 
accompanied them ; “there are a gre: at 
many of my friends who are Roman Ca- 
tholics, and they were very independent 
men, and I was determined to proceed 
after Father Maher, lest my friends 
should be intimidated, who I kuew were 
in the interest of Mr. Francis Bruen ; he 
came to a man, named James Butler's 
house, — that was the first house 1 came 
up to with the party, Mr, Maher en- 
tered, and asked him for whom he voted ; 
his wife made answer, for Mr. Francis 
Bruen,— that he could not break his word, 
and should not. 

Is Mr. Butler a Roman Catholic? 
A Roman Catholic, and keeps a woollen- 
draper’s shop. I was on one side of the 
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party at the time Mr, Maher stood at one 
counter, and I near the door; he turned 
round to the people, who were ull sur- 
rounding the door, waiting to hear the 
announcement of the priest as to what 
the answer of Mr. Butler was; and he 
suid,— Mark this house; the grass will 
grow at his doors; he says he will vote 
against his country.” 


In addition to these illustrations, we 
cannot do better than adduce the fol- 
lowing short epitome of the political 
exploits of these disciples of Bailly 
and Delahogue, from a pamphlet of 
J.C. Colquhoun, Esq., entitled Popery 
and Priesteraft :— 


** Priest Milner wrote a pamphlet, ad- 
vising the people to pull down the 
church, At Loghlin Bridge, the priest 
gave orders to the people not to pay 
tithes. At Bagnalstown, the priests 
harangued the people against them. The 
priests in Carlow put themselves at the 
head of the vast assemblages of people 
who met to hurl out tithes ; so they did 
in county Kilkenny, so at Castlecomer 
und Ballyragget. Every altar was occus 
pied by priests denouncing tithes,—Dr, 
Doyle's letter was publicly read,—anti- 
tithe placards were put up by priests,— 
over every county in the south of Ire- 
land the priests were the active agents, 
and, in a few cases where the parish 
priests declined to interfere, violent 
priests came from a distance. ‘ There 
wus not,’ suys Mr. Singleton, ‘ one great 
anti-tithe meeting which the priests have 
not attended.’ ‘ Political and factious 
harangues,’ says Mr. Croly, ‘ were made 
from their altars at the celebration of di- 
vine worship, and their churches were 
surrendered to be used as political club- 
houses. ‘In 1828,’ says Mr. Wyse, 
‘ on the same day, and at the same hour, 
meetings were held at the suggestion of 
the agitators, in upwards of 1500 Catho- 
lie churches.’ In the elections, even be- 
fore Catholic Emancipation, the priests 
had began to take a decided part, and 
openly to canvass the electors. They 
commenced this in 1824, in the Water- 
ford election, when Bishop Kelly headed 
the priests of his diocese in an active 
canvass. ‘They shewed it more clearly 
in the Clare election, when Fathers Mur- 
phy and Maguire canvassed with Mr, 
Shiel and Mr. Lawless, und priests drove 
their own flocks to the polling booths. 
Then, first, might be seen the novel ex- 
hibition of the priest and the agitator 
walking arm-in-urm to the chapel, and 
Mr, O'Connell, Mr. Shiel, or Mr. Law- 
less, haranguing the people from those 
altars which professed to be the altars of 
God; but whieh then rung with fierce 
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curses against men. With the so- 
lemnities of religion were mixed the 
passions of politics, and anathemas, not 
against crimes, but against those who 
did pot vote for the popular candidate, 
But these things, which were at first rare, 
became frequent; and at every election, 
and at every political meeting, priests 
were to be found. We see what oc- 
curred at the anti-tithe meetings, The 
Rev. Mr, Burke says that he attended 
political meetings in his own county of 
Westmeath, and in Meath; that he glo- 
ried in being the leader of the people, 
and in addressing to them political ha- 
rangues. At Bagnalstown the priests 
addressed the people in most violent 
speeches, ‘ and took in every grievance 
which they thought would inflame them." 
Mr. Napper, at Lougherew, says that 
the priests have taken an active part in 
politics, and have contributed materially 
to the excitement. Mr, Burke abetted 
the feelings against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, abused the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s agent in the chapel, and ordered 
the tenants to pay no more rent to him, 
(Evidence, 1832.) ‘The language which, 
in various places, the priests used to- 
wards the gentry and the magistracy was 
of the most violent character.” 


Colonel Bruen stated : 


‘* One priest threatened that the very 
moment a freeman, who voted for me, 
returned home, he would clap a pair of 
horns on his head, Another protested 
that, if he had not forgotten his crucifix 
and breviary, he would on the spot turn 
his rebellious parishioners into flaggers. 
A third gravely told them that the food 
should melt in their hands; whilst a 
fourth swore that, if they went against 
him, he would turn them into four-footed 
beasts, and put them on their bellies for 
the rest of their lives !” 


These are specimens, few in compa- 
rison of the multitude that might be 
adduced, of the political character of 
the home-manufactured priest, It may 
be asked, Is there a marked distinction 
between the conduct of the continental 
and that of the Maynooth priests? All 
the evidence we have gathered esta- 
blishes a complete distinction. Mr. 
Inglis, to whose work we have already 
referred, makes a statement on this 
head, which the facts and the expe- 
rience of every year abundantly con- 
firms : 

“1 entertain no doubt that the dis- 
orders, which originate in hatred of Pro- 
testantism, have been increased by the 
Maynooth education of the Catholic 
priesthood, It is the Maynooth priest 
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who is the agitating priest: and if the 
foreigu-educated priest be a more liberal- 
minded man, less a zealot, and less a 
hater of Protestantism than is consistent 
with the present spirit of Catholicism in 
Ireland, straightway an assistant, red-hot 
from Maynooth, is appointed to the 
parish. In no country in Europe—no, 
not even in Spain—is the spirit of 
Popery so intensely anti-Protestant as 
in Ireland.’ And yet it is this spirit 
which is burning hot as fire through all 
the parishes of this wretched country, 
and to this hot fire are all unhappy Pro- 
testants subjected.” 


We find a very extensive conspiracy 
revailing among the Roman Catholic 
Shhese in Ireland, either connected 
with or educated at Maynooth, to ex- 
patriate the old continental clergy, 
whose learning and gentlemanly man- 
ners lead them to discourage the poli- 
tical agitation of many of their bre- 
thren. Dr. Mulholland, as we have 
already stated, has been deprived of 
his cure, excommunicated, and set 
adrift, for no other reason than this, 
that he is no political agitator, but a 
conscientious, peaceable ‘priest. We 
have seen the doctor, and have de- 
rived important information from him 
on this very subject. He expresses it 
to be his conviction, and that of al- 
most all the continental priests, that 
every effort should be made to prevent 
the national establishment even of their 
own church, and every plan pursued, 
on the other hand, to preserve the 
ascendancy of tolerant Protestantism. 
Another specimen of the persecution 
indirectly visited on the continental 
priests, has recently occurred in the case 
of O’Finan, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Killala, versus the Hon. F. Cavendish, 
the proprietor and editor of a Radical 
paper, called the Mayo Telegraph. It 
is evident, from the whole case, that 
Dr. M‘Hale, the former Bishop of Kil- 
lala, and, as before stated, a Maynooth 
man, is the real libeller of O’Finan, 
who is one of the old continental 
priests, now rarely advanced to the 
episcopacy. We give the case as de- 
tailed in the Irish and London papers. 
“An action of damages, of rather a 
novel description, was tried at the Sligo 
assizes, some days back. In this case 
the Right Rev. Dr. O’Finan, Romzn 
Catholic Bishop of Killala, was plaintiff, 
and the Hon. F. Cavendish, proprietor 
and editor of an extreme Radical paper, 
the Mayo Telegraph, defendant. ‘The 
action was hrought in consequence of 
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certain defamatory articles against Dr. 
O’Finan, which appeared in the Tele. 


graph, and for which damages were 


claimed to the amount of 3000/. In 
the course of the trial, this affair was 
shewn to have a very intimate con- 
nexion with that of Dean Lyons, to 
which we directed the attention of our 
readers a short time past. In the pre- 
sent case, Dr. O’ Finan obtained a verdict, 
and very considerable damages ;—thus 
establishing, in the opinion of the jury, 
the innocence of the right rev. doctor 
with regard to the accusations advanced 
against ‘him in the libels, and, by infer- 
ence, the malice of the libeller, who, 
though presented with an opportunity of 
proving the truth of the allegations, 
failed in inflicting any stain on Dr. 
O’Finan’s reputation. But who was the 
actual libeller — or, at least, one of them ? 
It was admitted that the author of one of 
the most virulent of the articles com. 
plained of was one of Bishop O’Finan’s 
parish priests ! 

‘“* The libels were of the most daring 
and defamatory nature, when we take 
into account the relative stations of the 
parties. This, however—though an im- 
portant fact to those who would duly 
estimate the nature and prospects of Irish 
Popery at the present momentous crisis— 
sinks into insignificance, when compared 
with the obvious motives for singling out 
Dr. O’Finan for persecution, These mo- 
tives we shall endeavour to place before 
the reader as briefly as we can, consist- 
ently with perspicuity. It seems that 
Dr. O’Finan, who succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. M‘Ilale as titular Bishop of 
Killala, and who had been unanimously 
elected to that office, had set his face 
against the efforts made to plunge Ire. 
land into anarchy and civil war. He had 
cautioned the clergy of his diocess against 
exchanging their functions, as ministers 
of peace and religion, for those of po- 
litical demagogues and incendiaries. 
‘ He advised them to abstain from 
embroiling themselves about elections.’ 
Iie strengthened, or endeavoured to 
strengthen, his admonitions, by refer- 
ence to the hypocritical resolutions of 
others of the Romish hierarchy of Ireland, 
published at a time when Popery thought 
it had something to gain by the affecta- 
tion of loyalty ; and in which the mitred 
resolutionists admonished their clergy 
‘ not to use their chapels for any public 
meeting, except in the cause of charity ; 
to refrain from any political clubs,’ &c. 
In short, Dr. O’ Finan was not one of the 
Maynooth school. He also encouraged 
education in his diocess—was taking 
measures to repair the dilapidated school- 
houses, which his predecessors had suf- 
fered to fall jnto disuse and ruin. His 
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object seemed to be the promotion of 
peace and civilisation, rather than the 
* justice-for-Ireland ’ system, as under- 
stood by his coadjutors in the ministry. 
Dr. Lyons seems to have been identified 
with his diocesan in this attempt to ame- 
liorate the condition of the country. For 
this beneficent attempt, these two eccle- 
siastics became obnoxious to a fierce and 
unrelenting persecution. No means were 
left untried to effect their ruin, and 
thereby to remove a barrier against sedi- 
tion and vice. ‘The part which Drs, 
O’Crolly and M‘Hale are said to have 
taken in this shameful business, we have 
already shewn in the article before ad- 
verted to.” 


in consequence of the intimidation 
universally exercised by these May- 
nooth priests, all order and law are 
placed in continual jeopardy. There 
is carried on in Ireland, not merely a 
systematic opposition against Protest- 
antism, but against decorum and piety, 
in church and in chapel. To be a 
peaceful Papist is the next crime to 
being a loyal Protestant ; the difference 
in the punishment being this, that the 
former is excommunicated and the 
latter is shot. A painful proof of the 
danger in which the Protestants, espe- 
cially the Protestant clergy, are now 
placed, is the following extract from a 
letter of January last. It seems the 
Rev. R. B. Eyre, of Eyrecourt, wished 
to insure his glebe-house, offices, &c. 
to the value of 1000/. He received 
this reply from the Assurance Com- 
pany : 
* Alliance Insurance Office, 
Parsonstown, Jan. 28, 1837. 
* Dear Sir,—The Alliance Fire As- 
surance Company are unwilling to en- 
tertain assurances on property belonging 
to clergymen, in the present state of Ire- 
land. I am directed, therefore, to re- 
quest you to receive back the amount of 
your premium and duty, 
‘* Believe me, &c. 
© Ricuaip Uarris, 
Agent to the Company. 
* Rev. R. B. Eyre.” 


It was only very lately that the 
mitred despot of Braganza, Bishop 
Nolan, addressed his priests in the 
following language: “ If you don’t 
move heaven and earth for Vigors, 
I will move you.” And knowing well 
that submission unqualified, and des- 
potism of the severest kind, are the 
two principal lessons of Maynooth, we 
can easily believe that Heaven was be- 
sieged with masses, and the Irish pea- 
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santry belaboured with cudgels, in 
favour of Vigors. Now, however, that 
the M.P. appendage is to be subtracted 
from the on gentleman, we expect 
that the diocess of his lordship of Bra- 
ganza will either be sent to heavy pe- 
nances, or visited with an interdict. 
It would be endless to enumerate the 
savage crimes that have been perpe- 
trated by the altar—the inflammatory 
harangues which have been fulminated 
by its priests—and all the blight left 
on an otherwise green island, by those 
locusts that have swarmed from May- 
nooth. No Radicalism can blind an 
honest man to the enormity of the 
mischief, and the growing nature of its 
influence. It is true that the only way 
to make Ireland happy would be, ac- 
cording to a proposition in the last 
Quarterly, “ to convert it.” But this 
is to be done, not by a word, or the 
lifting up of some conjuror’s rod, but 
by “ instalments ;” one of the first of 
which must be the suppression of 
Maynooth, on account of its being a 
hotbed of treason, immorality, and 
disaffection. We repeat our words: 
Maynooth must be left to voluntaryism, 
its appropriate nurse; and this Pro- 
testant country must no longer com- 
promise its principles, and carry on 
a suicidal process, by endowing and 
supporting it. 


VI.—PRINCIPLE SACRIFICED IN 
SUPPORTING Maynoorn. 


This is our best, though, to the po- 
pular view, not our most plausible 
stronghold. We have long been pro- 
minent among the advocates of our 
national church, and, on the most 
sacred principles, vindicated alike its 
excellence and its power. If it be the 
duty of a government to establish and 
endow the Church of Christ, and all . 
serious and able men think so, it never 
can become its duty to endow a system 
the very antipodes of Christianity. It 
is the duty of the state to support, not 
the church of the majority, but the 
Church of Christ; and if it were to 
come to pass that nine-tenths of our 
population were to be conscientious 
members of the Church of Rome, and 
the remaining tenth only to belong to 
the Protestant communion, it would, 
nevertheless, be the duty of the state 
to tolerate the former, and to establish 
and endow the latter. Either there is 
no revelation from Heaven, or there is 
a system of truth cognisable to man. 
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Majorities and minorities do not affect 
the question. Truth is not metamor- 
phosed into error, when millions are 
against it; and error is not changed 
into truth, when whole nations are its 
adherents. Because, therefore, it is 
the duty of Britain to patronise and 
endow the church of the Bible, it is 
not her duty to countenance in any 
way the church of the Council of Trent. 
To establish the former is her glory, 
and the best rampart around her con- 
stitution; whereas to tamper in any 
way with the latter is to blazon on her 
brow the brand of infamy, and to foster 
in her bosom the viper that will sting 
her to the heart. This principle shews 
at once the light in which we are to 
regard the annual grant to Maynooth. 
It is the compromise of a great prin- 
ciple, not the concession of a prejudice. 
To endow the whole of the priests of 
Ireland would not be worse in prin- 
ciple, though perhaps more detrimental 
in the results. We cannot, moreover, 
understand the strange and mysterious 
policy, which clamours for endowments 
to Popish ecclesiastics in Canada and 
Popish colleges in Ireland, and at the 
same time protests against additional 
endowments to the Protestant church. 


Is it that Liberalism and es coa- 


lesce and co-operate in these odd times ? 
Is it that Pilate and Herod can agree 
when truth is to be extinguished, and 
the organs of its utterance removed ? 
Or is it some awful eclipse that has 
fallen upon our land, and blinded 
men’s eyes to the distinctions that 
subsist between truth and error—or, 
rather, so jaundiced them, that error 
has come to be beautiful, and truth 
odious, according to their perceptions ? 
Such is the coalition now formed be- 
tween Infidel liberalism and Papal 
superstition, that if it were put to the 
vote to-morrow that the Vatican should 
be substituted for Lambeth, the missal 
for the prayer-book, and sweet Popery 
for bitter and bigoted Protestantism, 
the tellers in the Llouse of Commons 
would announce that the “ Ayes ” 
have it, and the newspaper reporters 
would add, in brackets [Cheers from 
Hume, Wakley, Rice, Russell, and all 
the Liberal members|. This is, indeed, 
a serious pass. 
a majority on such a subject, innocuous 
from its results, would yet be ominous 
as a sign of the times. 

On the principles of voluntary- 
ism, the grant to Maynooth cannot 
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be defended. The partisans of this 
new-fangled absurdity assert, that go- 
vernment ought to have nothing to do 
with truth or error, Protestantism or 
Popery ; and, of course, that the grant 
to this fountain-head of politico-papal 
influence is wholly unwarranted. The 
two antagonist parties, in reference to 
religion, are, therefore, agreed in this, 
that all support in the present case 
should be withdrawn. Certainly there 
is one peculiarity in the case, that 
while churchmen have to a man stood 
forward in opposition to the endow- 
ment of St. Patrick’s College at May- 
nooth, scarcely a solitary remonstrance 
has come from any of the dissenting 
sections. The former have made the 
table of St. Stephen’s groan under the 
load of their earnest supplications 
against this prostitution of the public 
purse ; but the latter have maintained 
either an inglorious neutrality, or posi- 
tively sent in their acquiescence. It 
does strike us as an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of these extraordinary times, 
that while the peace of society is stirred 
by the agitation of dissent against 
the few rates required for the mainte- 
nance of a scriptural church, so little 
should be said against an iniquitous 
endowment of a persecuting, anti- 
Christian system. But so it is; and 
the explanation lies with those who 
present, in their conduct, this contra- 
dictory feature. This only we must 
observe, that Dissenters, according to 
their creed, are bound equally with 
ourselves to protest against all con- 
cessions on the part of our country 
toward the maintenance of that abo- 
mination that maketh desolate. We 
rightly believe that the granting of what 
was called Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the endowment of a Popish bishop 
at Quebec, and the grant to Maynooth, 
are the three un- English, un-Protestant, 
and unconstitutional deeds, which will 
be as millstones around the neck of this 
great country. Ilow long these shall 
be continued, is another question we 
do not profess ourselves competent to 
settle ; bat, in our conscience, we be- 
lieve that the day is not far distant 
when these three points will be tho- 
roughly investigated. We see a feel- 
ing actuating the community that will 
not be suppressed. We observe asso- 
ciations, Conservative and Protestant, 
calling attention to these points, and 
met by the cordial response of large 
assemblies of intelligent freemen. At 
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a meeting held lately in Lambeth, to 
form a South Protestant Conservative 
Association, for restoring and promot- 
iig the politics of the Revolution, the 
statement of that staunch Conservative 
and Protestant, J. E. Gordon, that the 
“rogues must be turned out,” or some- 
thing to that effect, the meaning of 
which was intelligible enough to all, 
met with a demonstration from the 
auditors which proved the strong feel- 
ings entertained on this head. We 
fear that as long as the tail remains in 
the House of Commons, and its mem- 
bers are so unanimously adverse to 
every thing Protestant, and so regard- 
less of every sacred obligation, no hope 
can be entertained of redeeming our 
character with regard to Maynooth for 
some years yet. If argument and evi- 
dence of the most cogent kind could 
have effect —if results flowing from 
the maintenance of Maynooth, pollut- 
ing and disastrous, could have weight 
—if the real peace of Ireland were to 
be regarded as desirable, and its grow- 
ing miseries as worthy to be deprecated, 
the first act of “ justice to Ireland,” 
the first instalment of a long withheld 
demand, would be the resignation of 
Maynooth to the purgatorial regards of 
the voluntary system, and the nursing 
care of the most reverend patron of 
Dominus Dens. Were Maynooth left 
to the tender sympathies of these 
Popish bishops and priests, who de- 
pend upon the spread of its anti-social 
tenets for the continuance of their des- 
potism, and on the teaching of its con- 
taminating immoralities for the filling 
of their coffers with the wages of un- 
righteousness, the 18,000/. a-year which 
they and their victims raise for the 
maintenance of O'Connell would be 
required for the maintenance of May- 
nooth. It may, indeed, be a question 
whether Maynooth or O’Connell be 
the greatest nuisance; but, without 
entering into this difficult question, 
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we insist on our government leaving 
both to the voluntary system. Both 
are plague-spots upon Ireland — both 
are extending their noxious influence 
into this country, the one making an 
assault on our Protestant faith, and the 
other on our unrivalled constitution. 
The priests of Maynooth, labouring 
under Anglicised names,* the coverts 
of their Maynooth origin, to sap the 
foundations of our Christianity, our 
domestic chastity, and national upright- 
ness ; and the firebrand of Derrynane 
labouring, amid the ruins of broken 
oaths and the disregard of fearful per- 
juries, to break down those ramparts 
by which the blessings of British hearths 
and the securities of British freedom 
have been, in the good Providence of 
our God, so long and so successfully 
secured. 

Our readers need not be informed 
how steadily, for upwards of seven years, 
we have advocated our constitution in 
church and state ; nor do they need to 
be informed, that of late our perilled 
Protestantism has been especially the 
object of our tenderest solicitude and 
most uncompromising defence. So 
strongly do we feel on this point, that, 
in the present crisis, we have not unfre- 
quently postponed our most humorous 
effusions, to make room for those Pro- 
testant articles which have secured us 
so much credit, and gained for us, 
by way of emphatic distinction, the 
name of the leading Protestant Ma- 
gazine. This will account for the 
length of our present article. Its 
importance none will dispute. The 
awful disclosures of Maynooth theo- 
logy, unsuspected by most people, will 
startle the most indifferent; and the 
result may be the awakening of an 
attention to this point, which will ter- 
minate in what must be the abandon- 
ment or suppression of that normal 
school of agitation, immorality, and 
treason. 


* Perhaps the priests of the Romish chapel at Moorfields could throw a little 
light upon this metamorphosis of Irish into English names, as, ¢. g. of O'Leary into 


Woods, 
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THE WHITEBOY. 


In a miserable turf-walled cabin, in 
ihe most desolate part of a remote 
mountain-district of the south of Ire- 
land, lived Honor Kavanagh and her 
son, Maurice. Jlonor was a tall, 
gaunt woman, somewhat upwards of 
fifty years of age; but the singular 
wildness of her looks and attire, and 
the deep furrows worn in her hollow 
cheeks by long suffering, mental or 
bodily, had given her the appearance 
of being many years more advanced 
in life. A dark kerchief, wrapped in 
the peculiar fashion of the country, 
around her head, but so negligently 
that her gray hairs, escaping from be- 
neath it, hung in wild disorder about 
her face; and a tattered blue cloak, 
that scantily covered the squalor of 
her under-garments, formed her cos- 
tume. Such was Honor Kavanagh ; 
a being who enjoyed the unenviable 
distinction of being regarded by her 
ignorant neighbours as something that 
it was better not to “ meddle or make 
with.” It is true that she cared little 
whether her pursuits led her abroad in 
the sunlight or in the pale moonshine, 
her perfect knowledge of the intricate 
mountain paths, and her utter con- 
tempt of danger, made all hours alike 
to her; and when the startled peasant 
beheld her tall form dilated through 
the gray haze of early morning, striding 
with fearless step along the ledge of 
some perilous precipice, he would 
cross himself devoutly, and mutter 
pious ejaculations for protection against 
the evil things that walk this earth. 
Shunned by the world—or that little 
portion of it which constituted her 
world — Hlonor Kavanagh became a 
solitary being, loathing and despising 
her fellow-worms with a bitterness of 
feeling which the remembrance of past 
wrongs rendered deep and lasting; the 
current of sympathy had been dried to 
its source in her bosom. One well- 
spring of human affection alone bub- 
bled there pure and fresh, the fresher 
for the arid desert amidst which it 
sprang; and one chord of natural love, 
the strongest and most enduring in the 
maternal breast, still remained un- 
broken. She loved her son—loved him 
the more intensely that she hated every 


* Young gizrls. 


other earthly being ; and, in proportion 
as she felt herself repelled by society, 
she clung to him with the strength of 
an undivided attachment. Yet, in 
former days, Honor Kavanagh had 
been the pride of her native village. 
No step was lighter than hers in the 
dance, nor no voice so sweetly touching 
in the wild melodies of her native 
land. The numerous broken heads 
amongst the rustic beaux of the neigh- 
bourhood, proved the influence of her 
charms amongst the bachelors; and 
the anxiety of the country girls to ap- 
pear at mass in a cap of the same 
pattern, and ribands of the same co- 
lour, as [fonor’s, decided the supre- 
macy of her taste amongst her own 
sex. None who remembered her as 
she then was — five-and-twenty years 
prior to the time of which we are 
speaking —in the heyday of her youth 
and beauty, her dark glossy hair fall- 
ing in natural ringlets upon her ex- 
quisitely turned neck and rounded 
shoulders, her buoyant step, her laugh- 
ing blue eye, and her innocent smile, 
could trace in the haggard look of the 
sorrow-blighted woman even a faded 
resemblance of her former self. A 
dark and cruel destiny had been hers. 

In the same village with Honor 
Kavanagh lived a young man, named 
Brian O’Keeffe—a thoughtless, devil- 
may-care sort of a fellow, the best 
wrestler and hunter in the country, the 
life of a fair and pattern (every one of 
which, within twenty miles of his fa- 
ther’s residence, was invariably en- 
livened by his presence), the prime 
mover of fun at all the wakes and 
weddings in the barony, and, as female 
gossip had it, “the dickens’ own rogue 
after the cailleens.”* With all these 
accomplishments, it will hardly be 
wondered at if Brian’s attentions ope- 
rated sensibly on the heart of Honor, 
who possessed that due proportion of 
the vanity ascribed to feminie : indeed, 
the girl must have been endowed with 
more than a moderate degree of in- 
sensibility that could resist the im- 
pression which a good figure, a pair 
of dark, laughter-loving eyes, a clear 
complexion, and a mouth enriched by 
an indescribable smile of arch humour, 
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and aset of white, regular teeth, seldom 
failed to produce amongst the unmar- 
ried females, when he made his ap- 
pearance at the chapel on Sundays. 

Let the reader picture to himself a 
good-looking fellow such as we have 
described, arrayed in an ample blue 
cloth coat, on which a double tier of 
broad gilt buttons glistened defiance 
in front; while behind, a couple of 
stern-chasers, of similar dimensions, 
flamed be cen his hips; a gaudy, 
striped waistcoat ; and breeches of 
snow-white corduroy, fastened at the 
knees with bright tooth an’ egg* but- 
tons, the riband-ties being left loose to 
give an air of fashionable negligence ; 
bright blue yarn stockings; well-greased 
brogues ; a carelessly tied crimson silk 
neck-handkerchief; and a small carlinet 
hat set jauntily on one side of his head, 
and he will have the portrait of Brian 
O'Keefle — or, as he was familiarly 
called, “* Brian the Rattler,” 

It had been observed by the village- 
gossips, that Brian devoted more con- 
stant attention to Honor Kavanagh than 
to any of the other girls that from time 
to time had attracted his roving fancy ; 
and many were the opinions formed as 
to the results of this growing attach- 
ment. Andy Rorke the tailor, the 
wiseacre of the village, always shook 
his head when the subject was brought 
on the carpet. ‘ Hut-tut!” said he, 
one evening that a group of talkers 
had mustered at Tim Doyle’s sheebeen, 
“no good can come of Norah Kava- 
nagh’s company-keeping with that clip 
of the devil, Brian the Rattler. Mind, 
1 tell yees, she'll rue the day that 
ever she listened to his slewtherin +t 
tongue.” 

The women, who were all staunch 
advocates for Brian, defended him 
stoutly. Nancy Doyle, who was usu- 
ally the spokeswoman on these occa- 
sions, retorted sharply : 

“« Sarra be with me now, Andy, but 
you’re as bad to meet as a red-haired 
woman in the morning! It’s always 
profissin’ bad fortin’ you are! What 
is there uncommon in the Rattler? 
Poor Brian is a wild bouchal, surely ; 
but hadn’t we all our tarin’ days, an’ 
more luck to us? But, with God’s 
help, he'll mind yet; an’ when he 
gets that purty cailleen over him, an’, 
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av coorse, has a flure full of childer, 
the crathurs! I'll be bail he’ll be as 
mild as a mouse—or yourself, Andy 
asthore.”’ 

Andy, against whom the un-Irish 
reproach of non-paternity existed, al- 
ways beat a retreat on any allusion 
being made to “ family matters.” Un- 
able to stand Nancy’s raillery, he 
grasped his staff, and, amidst the half- 
suppressed jeers of the company, 
bustled off, muttering, “ Well, yees 
will see. I say again, no good will 
come of it. I’ve a little job to finish 
upon Father Finnerty’s sickond best 
coat to-night: God be with you, Mrs. 
Doyle! Sowl! ’twould be better for 
a man to lie next the wall all his days, 
than to be harashed by such a bor- 
shaugh§ as you !” 

A general roar of laughter followed 
Mary’s triumph and the cynical tailor’s 
flight: the sequel, however, proved 
that his predictions were but too 
correct. 

In a few months, the neighbours 
began to wonder at the strange alter- 
ation in Honor Kavanagh’s health and 
spirits. Instead of joining, as she had 
formerly done, in the dances and pas- 
times of her young companions, she 
would -wander the whole length of a 
summer evening through the most se- 
questered places ; her step had become 
slow, and the traces of tears were fre- 
quently visible in her red and swollen 
eyes. Her parents, alarmed at the 
declining health of their favourite child, 
endeavoured by every means in their 
power to draw from her the secret of 
her melancholy: a forced smile, or a 
look of unutterable misery, was her 
only reply. Sometimes, when pressed 
by her mother with affectionate urgency 
to confide to her the cause of her dis- 
tress, she would fling her wasted arms 
around her neck, and, laying her burn- 
ing cheek upon the maternal bosom, 
shed a torrent of tears; but as no 
entreaty could induce her to assign any 
reason for her grief, the natural con- 
clusion of her friends was, that the 
unfortunate girl was sinking under the 
malignant effects of a fairy blast. 

Whatever this corroding sorrow was, 
poor Ilonor resolved to confine it to 
her own bosom; and, in order to avoid 
as much as possible the importunities 


* A kind of white metal button, formerly in general use. 
+ A beaver hat is called ‘‘ a carline” in some parts of Ireland. 


¢ Coaxing. 


§ A scolding woman, 
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or unavailing sympathies of her rela- 
tives, her solitary wanderings became 
more frequent and protracted. Her 
favourite walk was to a circular field- 
fort, about a mile from the village ; 
one of those relics of Danish warfare 
which are still found thickly scattered 
over the kingdom, known by the name 
of raths. This monument of ancient 
days, long regarded with the habitual 
reverence of the Irish peasantry for 
every thing bearing traces of early 
civilization, had, by an easy transition 
in the minds of an imaginative people, 
become an object of their superstitious 
awe. The ancient pine-trees, that 
waved their dark branches like funeral 
plumes around the lonely mound, had 
never felt the devastating axe of the 
wood-cutter ; and few, even of the 
boldest of the villagers, would venture 
in open day to enter alone the grassy 
circle appropriated, as they believed, 
to the moonlight festivities of the 
shiogues.* 

To this spot Honor every evening 
bent her steps, for she knew that there 
no prying eye would intrude on her 
privacy. One fine afternoon she took 
her accustomed stroll to the rath, at 
an earlier hour than usual; a greater 
attention than she had latterly be- 
stowed upon her person was observ- 
able in the arrangement of her dark 
ringlets, and of the simple kerchief 
that covered her fair neck. Seated on 
the green slope of the rath, her eyes, 
though glistening through fast-coming 
tears, were turned with an expression 
of awakened hope towards the path 
leading from the high road ; her hands 
were pressed against her bosom, as if 
to restrain its tumultuous throbbings ; 
and her cheeks, at every gust of the 
wind through the pine-branches, flushed 
suddenly, and as quickly paled to the 
lily’s hue. At last, an exclamation of 
joy burst from her lips ;—a person had 
entered the field, and was coming with 
hasty steps towards the rath. The 
eye of love is quick :—it was Brian 
O'Keeffe. The next moment he was 
at her side. Honor attempted to rise, 
but agitation rendered her powerless 
aud she sank back, unable to move. 


* Fairies. 
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The young man, without speaking, 


-seated himself by iver on the bank. 


“ Brian achorra,”’ said the afflicted 
gitl, struggling with suffocating emo- 
tion, “1 was afeard you would not 
come to-night; and when [ saw you 
crossing the stile, my heart leaped to 
my mouth, and this weakness came 
over me.” 

“The boys,” replied Brian, “ wor 
makin’ up a hurling-match at Dinny 
Doyle’s below, an’ I was forced to 
wait till it was settled afore I could 
quit them: there will be great sport at 
it. Sure, they’ve made Peggy Maher 
the cailleen a voiragh ;¢ an’ it’s she 
that’s proud of her dignitude.” 

Honor recollected, that a few months 
before she had herself shone as the 
unrivalled queen of these sports, and a 
cold pang shot through her heart at 
the unfeeling levity of her lover in 
alluding to them. 

* Brian,” said she, in a reproachful 
tone, “it can never again matter to me 
who is made the cailleen a voiragh — 
my day is past: but, Brian dear, you 
wouldn’t see ruin and disgrace come 
upon me through my love for you. 
It’s for that I asked you to meet me 
here this evening ; here, where, in the 
sight of Heaven, you so often called the 
holy mother of God herself to witness 
your oaths ; here—here, where, in the 
fondness of my woman’s heart, I be- 
lieved you, trusted you, and —and— 
Brian! Brian! you will not—- you 
cannot —deceive your own Norah !” 

Brian’s countenance gradually fell 
during this simply eloquent appeal ; 
he cast his eyes down, and began 
plucking the drawncens{ that grew at 
his feet. 

* Will you not speak to me, Brian?” 
exclaimed the agitated girl. 

“ What in the wide world am I to 
say?” he replied, in an embarrassed 
voice. 

* Say, Brian? Say what you said 
a thousand times over, that shame 
shall not fallto me. Yet it is not for 
myself I care so much—I think | 
could meet disgrace and contempt, 
ay, and sin itself almost, for your love 
— but, Brian, how will I face them at 


t The girl, or lady, of the hurling-match; a rustic mark of distinction, usually 
conferred upon the prettiest girl in the parish, in the same way that the May-queen 


is chosen. 
¢ Long slender grass-stalks, 
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home? Think of my poor mother’s 
breaking heart, and the terrible anger 
of my father and brothers !— the thought 
of that is killing me.” 

“ 1 don’t see, Norah, how we could 
convayniently marry now, an’ I in the 
way 1 am, without a dacent means of 
beginnin’ the world,” remarked Brian. 

*“ Brian, you are as well off now 
as when you gave me your hand- 
promise.” 

“True for you, Norah ma chree 
ghal!” he replied, in a wheedling 
voice. “ Still an’ all there’s many a 
thing wanting yet: it's best not to be 
ina hurry. But look: by thei five 
crasses—an’ that’s as good as if I 
kissed the vestment on it— I'll marry 
you next Aysther, plase God, if times 
mend.” 

Un hearing this coldly evasive an- 
swer, the weeping girl threw herself at 
her seducer’s feet. “ Oh, Brian !” 
she sobbed, ‘* do not talk to me in this 
way; either give me back my inno- 
cence, or make me your wife at once. 
I'll work, ['ll do any thing for you; 
an’ sure you may follow your divar- 
sions the same as ever, without mindin’ 
me. I won't be jealous— indeed I 
won't, Brian! All I ask is, that you'll 
let me love you without the curse of 
sin upon my unfortinet head. Won't 
you, Brian acushla?”’* 

“It is impossible, Norah,” replied 
Brian, unmovedly. 

*“ Do net say that cruel word, 
Brian,” said she, clasping his knees 
vehemently. “ If you have pity in 
your heart, do not say it! Kill me! 
kill me here at your feet, like a worm, 
rather than that! No, no, no, you 
will not cast me off! You will not 
desert your unborn child !” 

“* I cannot marry you, Norah,” said 
the unrelenting villain. 

Honor Kavanagh, at these words, 
sprang from her humiliating posture, 
and, wiping with her apron the blind- 
ing tears from her eyes, stood calmly 
confronting her false lover. 

“ You will not, then, marry me, 
Brian O'Keeffe?” she asked, in piereing 
accents. 

“T will not, 
doggedly. 

“ Then,” said she, “we part here, 
never to meet again on this earth. 


” 


returned the fellow, 


* My life. 
+ A long cudgel, to which both hands are applied to wield it, commonly called 


‘“‘a two-handed wattle.” 
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But there is a God who sees us; He 
will revenge my wrong; and the curse, 
the heavy and bitter curse of a broken 
heart, will light down upon you. It 
will! it will! Brian O’Keeffe, you 
have darkened my bright morning ; 
mind that the cloud of sorrow don’t 
overtake your evening.” 

Having, in the figurative language 
which bursts spontaneously from the 
Irish peasant’s lips, when under the 
excitement of strong passion, uttered 
this prophetic denunciation, she hur- 
ried from the place, leaving her re- 
morseless destroyer—the rude counter- 
part of the more polished seducer of 
high life—to revel in the contemplation 
of his successful villany. 

lionor Kavanagh, after this inter- 
view, never returned to the paternal 
roof; a relative, who lived in an ad- 
joining parish, offered her an asylum. 
But the knowledge of her shame could 
not be long concealed ; and the sorrow 
with which the intelligence overwhelmed 
a happy and virtuous family may be 
more easily imagined than described. 
Her brothers, burning with indigna- 
tion, vowed dreadful vengeance on the 
destroyer of their sister’s innocence ; 
and, though the skull of “ Brian the 
Rattler” possessed as much Hibernian 
insensibility toa blow from a cudgel or 
an alpeent as any boy’s in the barony, 
he did not deem it sufficiently seasoned 
to resist the entrance of leaden bullets; 
one of which happened to pass through 
the crown of his caubeen{ one fine 
moonlight night, on his return from the 
fair of Ballicknummery. This singular 
circumstance, and a dark hint which 
reached him that there was a brogue 
full of similar messengers, designed for 
special practice on his body, made him 
determine to quit so uupleasant a 
neighbourhood, and to remove himself 
secretly, no one knew whither, from 
his native parish. The general opinion 
was that he had emigrated to Ame- 
rica; some insisted that he had taken 
the king’s bounty, and had gone to 
fight the French, and other nagurs: 
but, after the lapse of a few years, 
conjecture ceased to busy itself about 
him, and “ Brian the Rattler” was 
only remembered when the misfortunes 
of his victim became the subject of 
conversation amongst the old people. 


¢ An old hat. 
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Soon after Brian’s disappearance, 
Honor Kavanagh gave birth to a son, 
with whom she retired to a small cabin, 
situated in a remote mountain valley. 
In this desolate spot, despite the en- 
treaties of her family, who would again 
have received the repentant sinner nto 
their bosom, she lived, supporting her- 
self by spinning wool, and devoting 
her entire care to bringing up her child ; 
who, in a few years, grew wild and vi- 
gorous as the goats he pursued in boy- 
ish sport over the mountain. But the 
early lessons of his mother were less 
calculated to benefit his mind than 
the mountain breezes were to invigorate 
his frame. <A ceaseless brooding over 
her wrongs, and a keen consciousness 
of her own degradation working on a 
proud spirit, made her first shun, and 
then hate, mankind. In the overflow- 
ing bitterness of her heart, she poured 
forth her revilings against herself, her 
seducer, and the whole world; and 
the young Maurice, accustomed to hear 
these complainings, and beholding in 
his parent a wronged and insulted wo- 
man, in time began to view all man- 
kind as oppressors and villains. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
the transformation of a gentle village 
girl into a stern, half savage dweller in 
a mountain hut, was so sudden as our 
sketch of her previous life might seem 
to intimate: the change was gradual, 
~-for each successive year, instead of 
bringing consolation, served but to cor- 
rode her heart still deeper. The ab- 
sence of education had also contributed 
materially to pervert a disposition na- 
turally ardent and generous. Thrown, 
by her first fault, upon the resources of 
her own mind, she found them feeble 
and inadequate to relieve the pangs 
of remorse she endured, while the false 
lights of her imperfect education glim- 
mering through the mists of error and 
prejudice, served but to lead her further 
from the path of repentance, by which 
she could alone hope to retrace her 
steps to the virtuous eminence she had 
abandoned. Thus, at the end of five 
and twenty years, Honor Kavanagh 
had become a miserable recluse, bury- 
ing her shame in solitude, and flying 
from a world that she hated in the 
same ratio that she felt herself an ob- 
ject for its cold scorn. Trained in 
such a school, can it be wondered that 
the mind of Maurice Kavanagh (for his 
mother would not suffer him to assume 
his unnatural father’s uame) should 
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have been marked by some of the dark 
traits that belonged to his erring pa- 
rent’s character. Ile felt not like her 
the self abasement of guilt ; but a spirit 
of wrathful jealousy and of proud de- 
fiance distinguished all his actions. 
The stain of his birth, and the con- 
tumely attached to his mother’s name, 
pressed heavily on his young spirit, 
and made him shun society; but, 
whenever he chanced to mingle in the 
pastimes and assemblages of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry, there was a quick 
fire in his eye, and a haughty coolness 
in his manner, that made the loud 
taunts of insolence dwindle into the 
whispers of fear. 

Ireland, at the time of which we are 
writing, was the theatre of much civil 
disturbance, and predial outrage (as, 
alas! when has it been otherwise ?), 
Her people, buried in slavish supersti- 
tion, and pressed down by want and 
misery, murmured ; and there were not 
wanting men of desperate fortunes, and 
restless demagogues, to take advantage 
of their discontent, and to goad them, 
by a pretended sympathy with their suf- 
ferings, to atrocities, from the contem- 
plation of which the mind shrinks with 
horror. Thus, in a country the most 
abundant on the face of the earth, and 
amongst a people kind, generous, and 
ardent, wretchedness and _ sedition 
walked hand in hand; and numerous 
treasonable associations were formed, 
in which the riband system in Ulster 
and whiteboyism in the southern pro- 
vinces were the parent stems. No 
means, whether by persuasion or inti- 
midation, were left untried to induce 
the discontented peasantry to enrol 
themselves as members of these danger- 
ous societies; and their vigilant agents 
soon fixed on Maurice Kavanagh as a 
person peculiarly fitted for their views. 
It required but little solicitation on the 
part of the Whiteboy emissaries to de- 
coy Maurice into their toils. His dar- 
ing courage, and a keen consciousness 
of his own and his mother’s degraded 
state, made him listen eagerly to the 
false reasoning of his seducers. The 
miseries under which his country 
groaned,—the want of trade and wealth 
in her cities, and of industry and com- 
fort in her cottages, were ascribed to the 
jealous tyranny of the sister country, 
and the dominancy of an antagonist 
religion. This was the broad fore- 
ground of the picture; but the crafty 
designers took care, also, to fill up the 
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distance with a glowing prospect of 
“ Treland as she ought to be” in her 
regenerated state—* great, glorious, 
and free,”—her fields teeming with 
abundance, and her children happy 
and independent. These delusive ar- 
guments, working on the quick tem- 
perament of Maurice, made him, like 
thousands more of his infatuated coun- 
trymen, throw himself blindly into the 
ranks of sedition, without reflecting, 
until too late for retreat, that the course 
they had taken to remedy the evils 
which oppressed their country, was, in 
reality, the most effectual means they 
could have devised for perpetuating 
them ; and that, instead of becoming 
invested with the dignity of patriots, 
they were in fact, only midnight incen- 
diaries and assassins — senseless tools 
in the hands of men who used them to 
attain their own selfish ends. 

Maurice, having once become a 
sworn Whiteboy, was not of a disposi- 
tion to remain an inactive member of 
the Association ; his house was the 
grand rendezvous of the agents from 
the Whiteboy committees in distant 
parts of the country, with whom a con- 
stant correspondence was maintained. 
Their treasonable meetings were held, 
and their future plans of action dis- 
cussed and concocted, beneath his roof. 
Although Honor Kavanagh was not 
formally acquainted with the business 
of these secret assemblages, she was 
perfectly aware of their nature, and in- 
ternally rejoiced that her son had ar- 
rayed himself against those whom she, 
in her unregulated mind, looked upon 
as tyrants and oppressors. 

One evening, some months after 
Maurice had joined the Whiteboys, his 
mother was sitting alone in her wretch- 
ed cabin, rocking herselfto and froin a 
crouching posture over the smouldering 
embers of a turf fire, and crooning the 
plaintive old Irish ditty called “ Shule 
agrah,” in a voice which, though 
broken and irregular, still retained its 
wild and touching sweetness. The 
words were in English, as _ fol- 
low :— 
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‘«« ¢T wish I was, as I have been, 

A cailleen on the village green, 

I would not envy Ireland’s queen,— 
Shule, shule agrah.’ 


Ay!” she muttered, “them were the 
days of my joy. But its quare—so it 
is, to think of them times; I was the 
beauty then; the blume was on my 
cheek like a rose in June.” She then 
broke into another popular Irish ballad: 


««¢ One morning very early—one morning 
in the spring, 

I wandered out at break of day, to hear 
the wild birds sing ; 


My cheek was like the new blown rose.’ 


Curp an’ diaoul '—the villain ! 
Whisht! Was that Maurice’s foot ? 
Oh, but he has the light foot, and the 
bright eye,—his father’s bright eye,— 
ma boughal dhas you wor. Oh! that’s 
a wild blast down the mountain — 
Maurice mavourneen. Hish! I’m 
could—could.” Resuming the song 
she had commenced with, she began— 


* ¢ T wish I was on yonder hill, 

It’s there I'd sit and cry my fill; 

And sure my tears would turn a mill,— 
Shule, shule agrah !’ 


Wissha! I wonder will I ever cry 


again. I think it would take this 
weight off my heart; but laughing is 
better nor crying. Ha! ha! ha! ha!’ 

The cottage rang with her shrill 
laughter. “ Well!” said she, as if 
addressing some person; “ well! but 
I’m a pleasant crather, an’ light- 
hearted ; an’ I sitting in my grandeur 
here. Maurice, avick, L’ll sing you a 
song. She then commenced in a lively 
strain,— 


“¢ Curra dha cush, ma Norah Creina ; 
Rinka dhas, ma Norah Creina: 
Norieen, Norieen, thurrum pogeen,— 
Iss thussa masthoreen, Norah Creina.’* 


Hut tut. I disremember any more of 
that; but I’ll sing you another that’s 
better aroon.” 

The progress of her minstrelsy was, 
however, interrupted by the entrance 
of Maurice, who, casting a hasty glance 


* These are a portion of the original words of the song ‘‘ Norah Creina,” which 
Mr. Moore has preserved in his Irish Melodies. The literal translation of the above 


stanza is as follows: — 


Move your foot, my Norah Creina ; 
Gracefully dance, my Norah Creina: 
Noreen, Noreen, give me a little kiss ; 
For you are my darling, Norah Creina, 
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around the checrless cabin, said, in an 
undertone,-—— 

“6 Mother, the boys are to be here to- 
night. This place looks could and 
comfortless ; may be you could ready 
it up for us. I'll sweep the hearth 
myself, while you're putting down a 
fresh bresnagh.”* 

“To be sure, avick machree,—V'1l do 
any thing; but will they soon come ?” 
she inquired, as she bustled about to 
execute her son’s wishes. 

“‘ Immediately ; there’s to be e xtra- 
ordinary business on hands to night.” 

“Is there? Well; my blessin’ 
upon the work, and them that has a 
hand in it. But, Maurice, my heart 
thrimbles within me for you. Acushla 
machree, don’t be too venturesome. 
A wurrah deelish/+ what’ud become 
of me, if any thing came wrong to 
you?” 

“ Mother, don’t be uneasy about 
me ; my life is in the hands of Him 
that’s above 5 and, sure, he sees l’m 
only doin’ what’s right.” 

“ He does—he “does ; and ‘tis he 
and the blessed Mother of Glory will 
look down upon us with pity and con- 
trition, and ‘ill help us to extirmi- 
nate them villains that grinds and 
tramples upon us now, L’ll fetch 
down the furm from the room,—for I 
suppose there ‘Il be a great gathering of 
yees to-night.” 

“ Do, mother; and God bless you. 
Give the table a rub of your praskeen,} 
to clane it; and fix two or three sods of 
turf under the stool. 1’m threatnin’ to 
put a leg in it since last Aysther; but 
I'll do it afore I’m much oulder, plaze 
God.” 

“ An’, Maurice, asthore, I'll bring 
down the bottle from the corner be- 
yant; and I'll lave a paudhiogueS on 
the hob, that you can light; it "Il look 
dacent afore the boys. Huisth ! huisth 
anuck! This baste of a pig won’t stir 
for me. IJluisth! amuck go mogth.|| 
Won’t you move, you stupid crathur, 
an’ let me get at the licker.” 

After much expostulation, and some 
persuasive blows, Honor succeeded in 
ejecting the grunter from his bed ; and, 
having extracted from a concealed 
nook a bottle of genuine sthal rinka,¥ 
she plaeed it on the table. [ler work 


* Bresnagh, a bundle of sticks, or brushwood 
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being then complete, she bestowed an 
affectionate blessing on her son, and 
retired to her humble bed, in a little 
room divided from the principal apart- 
ment by a hurdle partition, daubed 
with a kind of plastic yellow clay. It 
was a singular trait in the character of 
the unfortunate woman, that her prey- 

ing griefs never interfered in the dis- 
charge of her domestic duties ; while 

thus engaged, she was rational and at- 
tentive ; and it was only when her 
household cares were laid aside, and in 
the solitary indulgence of her sorrows, 
that she exhibited symptoms of a wan- 
dering intellect, or that the anguish of 
her mind vented itself in bitter execra- 
tions against her destroyer, herself, and 
the whole world, except her son, for 
whom she ever felt the most ardent 
affection. 

Soon after Honor Kavanagh had 
withdrawn, the members of the White- 
boy select committee began to assem- 
ble. No hearty greeting or friendly 
salutation was exchanged as they en- 
tered ; wo friendly Gud dhemir thau 
thu! welcomed the visitant: a low, 
peculiar knock announced each comer, 
who, as he cautiously crossed the 
threshold, gave the secret sign, and 
muttered the pass-word to the sentinel 
in charge of the door. This night, as 
Maurice had said, was one on which 
important business was to be trans- 
acted. Adelegate from the commit- 
tee of a parish in a distant county 
had arrived, to demand the assistance 
of the brotherhood in this. Round a 
small deal table, on which lay a few 
written and a number of printed pa- 
pers, sat a group of men,—the majority 
of them fellows whose ferocious coun- 
tenances shewed they had been long 
habituated to crime,— while the eager 
enthusiasm that sparkled in the eyes of 
the younger persons of the party told 
that they were equally prepared for 
desperate deeds. A deep silence, 
broken only by occasional whispers, 
had prevailed for some time ; at length 
a thick-set, dark-featured man rose to 
address the members. 

“ Brothers!” said he, in low voice, 
“I’m come among ye, by orders from 
them you know, to demand your 
help in a case of immirgincy. Every 


, intended for fuel. 
t Apron, 


§ A strip of twisted rag dipped in grease, which is sometimes used as a candle. 


Literally, ‘* dancing-water,”’ 
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one of you perceives the heart-scaldings 
and the miseries that has come upon 
us, by rason of landlords driving poor 

tenants out of their farms upon the 

wide world, and then littin’ the land 

again, over their heads, to some nager 

that wouldn’t give the rightful houlder 
of it a praytie-skin, if they were dyin’ 
of hunger across their thrashulds. We 

are sworn, and bound, brothers, to put 

an end to this work ; an’, plaze God, 

will do it.” 

“ Diaoul, if we don’t!” muttered 
his listeners vehemently. 

“Well; there’s an honest poor man 
—an’ one of us, too---that has been put 
out of his farm by the murdherin’ 
thief of an agent; and its tuck over 
him by one Darby Ilanratty, a strong 
farmer, that has fulland plenty, without 
being obligated to begrudge the poor 
the bit they ate. He has tuck the farm, 
I say, and he still houlds it, though 
we have noticed him to quit.” 

“ Dher monnim, why don’t you put 
a bullet through the bodagh?”* asked 
one of the members. 

‘We mane to do that same ; but it’s 
dangerous for any of the boys in the 
neighbourhood to take the job, for 
fear’d of being known agin. The ge- 
neral committee have ordherd the bu- 
siness to be done by a stranger, It's 
for that I’m sent here,—to call upon 
you, by the oath ye have all taken, to 
send a man from this parish that will 
do the biddin’ of them we must obey. 
There’s no marcy for Darby Han- 
ratty.” 

*€ Sowl!” exclaimed a savage-looking 
fellow, starting up; * I'll go. He'll 
never mark the ground afther I take his 
measure.” 

‘Two or three others followed his 
example. 

“ Be asy, boys!” said the first 
speaker, motioning the men to resume 
their seats ; “* we must proceed regu- 
lar, according to our insthructions. 
Ned Murray, lend us a loan of your 
caubeen,—we ll cast lots. Is each 
mimber satisfied, and ready to go 
threugh with this business like a man, 
if it falls to him?” 

“ We are—we are !”’ was the unani- 
mous reply. 

The delegate then proceeded to write 
the names of those present on slips of 
paper; and, having hustled them to- 
gether in the hat, Maurice, as being 
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the youngest member present, was ap- 
pointed to draw the lots. 

With beating heart, he permitted a 
handkerchief to be bound over his 
eyes, and, thrusting his hand into the 
hat, drew forth a scroll, and flung it on 
the table. ‘The chairman unfolded it, 
and slowly read the inseription— 
** Macnice Kavanacu.” 

“ The task is mine !” said the young 
man, coming forward; and, though I 
never thought to raise my hand agin a 
living soul, barvin’ in anger, I'll not 
flinch.” 

* Success, Maurice, ma boughal ! 
it’s you that has the spirit in you. Ne- 
ver be daunted, man; sure it’s all for 
the glory of ould Ireland, an’ the 
blessed Mother of Heaven. More 
power to you, my boy!” 

These, and a variety of other eucou- 
raging encomiums, were bestowed on 
Kavanagh by his associates ; who, now 
that the business of the night was con- 
cluded, betook themselves to the pot- 
teen bottle, which, in a short time, 
owing to their united endeavours, be- 
gan to exhibit symptoms of rapid con- 
sumption. But the enticing noggin 
continued to perform its circuit of the 
table, untouched by Maurice, who 
looked thoughtfully on, unable to join 
the boisterous mirth of his companions, 
who continued drinking untilalatehour, 
When they were gone, he threw him- 
self, without undressing, on his great 
coat, across the hearth, and sought in 
sleep a relief from the emotions that 
disturbed his mind. 

The following morning was the time 
appointed for Maurice to set out on 
his deadly mission. At an early hour 
he started from his hard couch, and 
was making some preparations for his 
journey, when he was surprised at 
seeing his mother enter from the inner 
apartment. 

“ Maurice,” said she, ‘ Maurice, 
you’re goin’—I know you are, so you 
need not keep it from me; that was 
what ye war settlin’ last night. But, 
oh, Mother of Glory! if it be of any 
bad arrand they'd be sendin’ you, 
what would Ido? Maurice —dcelish 
machree!+ 1 don’t know how it is, 
but I feel that if you go you'll never 
darken your poor mother's door again. 
Stay, avourneen! and don’t lave a 
could hearth and green threshold be- 
hind you. Don't lave me, sullish 


+ Darling of my heart, 
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machree!”* and clasping him in her 
arms, the big tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. ‘“ Look at those 
tears, Maurice; they’re the first that 
fell from my ould eyes this many a day 
—don’t make little of thim, agrah !” 

“¢ T don’t make little of thim, mother ; 
but you know the oath I have taken, 
and there’s them that would have my 
life if I was to go agin it now.” 

“Oh! wirrah, wirrah! I didn’t 
think of that. Och, but this is a heavy 
thrial—sweet Saviour, give me strength 
and contrition to bear it. Any way, 
Maurice, ahager, take this blessed sca- 
pular along with you; an’ ofier up a 
pather an’ avé to the Holy Mother an’ 
St. Joseph, an’ they'll be your protec- 
tion.” 

Ignorant and superstitious as Mau- 
rice was, he shrank from the mockery 
of seeking heavenly assistance, in an 
action which his reason told him was 
abhorrent to the laws of God and man. 
Pushing the profiered amulet from him, 
he said, hurriedly, “*‘ No, no; the one 
I have will do. God be with you, 
mother! I'll not be over a week away: 
so don’t be frettin’ an’ breakin’ your 
heart afther me.” He was moving to- 
wards the door; but, stopping sud- 
denly, he added, solemnly, “* Mother, 
dear, I'd like to get your blessin’ afore 
I zo: God sees | need it this minute.” 

“ Bannagth lagth, cead mille ban- 
nugth lagth, avick machree!”+ ex- 
claimed the weeping mother, in the 
expressive language of her country, 
as with a burst of pathetic affection 
she again strained her son to her 
bosom. 

Maurice drew the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes ; and replacing his hat, 
which, with the filial reverence of the 
Irish peasant, he had removed while 
the maternal benediction was being 
pronounced, departed without uttering 
another word. Ilis mother stood at 
the door watching him, until an angle 
of the road hid him from her view ; 
and then, turning into her desolate 
cabin, poured forth her sorrow iu wild 
lamentations. 

We must now inform the reader that 
Honor Kavanagh, during the foregoing 
night, had overheard, from her little 
chamber, a great portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee. She did 
not discover the precise duty which 


* Light of my heart. 
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the sanguinary tribunal had imposed 
upon her son, for, when alluding to it, 
they spoke in suppressed whispers ; 
but she knew that some act of lawless 
violence was to be committed, in which 
Maurice was to take a prominent part, 
and that the place named for its exe- 
cution was a village about fifty miles 
off, in another county. Possessed of so 
much of the secret, she resolved, with- 
out acquainting her son, to follow and 
keep near him, in order, if any danger 
befel him in the perilous business he 
had engaged in, that she might be at 
hand to afford him succour or advice. 
With this intent, so soon as she knew 
that Maurice had got a few miles on 
his journey, she set out by a different 
road for the village to which he was 
bound 

In a ditch on the field-side of a 
furze-grown hedge, on the high road 
near the village of Bally » a party 
of men were lying closely crouched at 
the still hour of midnight—not a star 
twinkled in the sky—a canopy of 
thick darkness seemed to overhang the 
earth, relieved only by a line of dull 
light streaking the far horizon. A few 
impatient whispers were occasionally 
interchanged by the night-watchers : 
“ Mogue,” growled one of the fellows 
to the man nearest him, “ have you 
any thing left in the bottle? The 
vinom of the wind is in my bones.” 

“ The sarra much, Paudruig; but 
what’s in it your as welcome to as the 
flowers of May,” replied Mogue, hand- 
ing him a bottle, from which he took a 
full tithe. 

* Soh !—Sowl, Mogue, but that’s 
the rale stuff to fasten the life in a 
man! Maurice, take a pull of it, 
a boughal—it “ll put misnaght into 
you, for what's afore you.” 

** 1’m on the gospel not to touch it till 
this is over,” replied Maurice; whose 
appearance here, we need hardly inform 
our readers, was in obedience to the 
mandate he had received at the meeting. 

“ Isn’t it mighty quare, though, that 
he iswt come up afore this. I hope 
nobody has warned him of us,” said 
the first speaker. 

“ Tut, man, it’s takin’ his doch an 
dhorrish§ at Briney Ryan’s sheebeen 
he is, afther the market—he’ll be up 
by an’ by.” 

“True for you, Paudruig,” said 


t A hundred thousand blessings on you, son of my heart ! 
¢ Courage, § The stirrup-cup, or last glass taken at the door, 
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another of the gang; “ it is his doch 
an dhorrish, for it’s the last dhrop ’ill 
ever cross Darby Hanratty’s lips in this 
world.” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the approach of a man, 
running, or rather creeping, under the 
cover of the ditch. ‘ He is coming, 
captain,” said the scout, addressing the 
leader of the party. 

“ Alone?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Lie down then—silence there! 
Maurice Kavanagh, are you ready ?” 

“Tam,” he replied, making a vio- 
lent effort to appear composed. 

“ Look to your priming, and get out 
on the road. When he comes up, I'll 
whistle —then put the contents of your 
carabine through the rascal’s heart.” 

Maurice, during the delivery of these 
brief instructions, trembled from head 
to foot. Hitherto he had viewed assas- 
sination only in the abstract light of a 
meritorious action in the cause of li- 
berty ; but now that he found himself 
on the verge of shedding the blood of a 
fellow-creature who had never harmed 
him, his heart recoiled from the san- 
guinary task. 

“What do you wait for?” muttered 
the captain, with a savage growl: * get 
over the ditch at oncet; and mind,” 
he added, in a half whisper, “ if you 
don’t make a clane job of it, there'll 
be six bullets through your own carcash. 
Remember your oath.” 

Stupified and irresolute, Maurice 
crossed the ditch, and, screened by a 
projecting furze-bush, awaited his vic- 
tim, whom he heard advancing along 
the narrow footpath, singing, in the 
hilarious jollity produced by his even- 
ing potations, a rude drinking chorus. 
Every approaching footstep of the de- 
voted wretch, as they sounded nearer 
and more distinctly, fell with increasing 
heaviness upon Maurice's heart. He 
looked eagerly around him, in the 
sudden resolution of escaping; but a 
moment's reflection told him how use- 
less would be the attempt. The very 
hopelessness of his situation wound 
him up to desperation ; and when his 
victim stood within a few yards of him, 
he felt his nerves strung to perform 
his bloody work. The captain's low 
whistle rose from behind the ditch. 
The traveller stopped—his song sud- 
denly ceased: “ God be about us!” 
said he, devoutly signing the cross 
upon his brow. Maurice rushed for- 
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ward, and levelled his carbine at his 
head. 

“ Mercy, mercy !” shrieked the un- 
fortunate man, flinging himself upon 
his knees before his assassin : “ mercy, 
in the name and for the love of Him 
who died for us all! Spare my life, 
and I'll quit the country for ever —I’Il 
swear it here on my bended knees. 
Spare me—don’t send a poor ould 
man out the world, without priest or 
prayer for his sinful soul.” 

The beseeching creature’s hat had 
fallen from his head, and Maurice 
could see in the dim light his long 
white hair floating around a face pale 
as marble, but distorted with terror 
and agony. The muzzle of his carbine 
was close to the breast of the trembling 
man—his finger was on the trigger, 
but he wanted resolution to draw it. 

“ Honnom an diaoul! why but you 
give it to him?” hissed a fellow from 
the ditch. Maurice still hesitated. 

“ To h—Il with the cowardly thrai- 
ther !—he hasn’t the heart of a chicken,” 
growled a voice which Maurice knew 
to be the captain’s; and the quick- 
jarring cock of a gun smote his ear. 

* If you have the heart of a Christ- 
ian, don’t, for Jesus’ sweet sake, give 
me an unprovided death!” entreated 
the still kneeling wretch: “ don’t, 
don’t, by your father’s name and your 
mother’s honour !” 

“ My mother’s honour!” shouted 
Maurice, furiously, his eyes flashing 
with sudden rage; “ let that blasted 
word be your last!’ He tired, and 
his victim fell a bleeding corpse at 
his feet. 

His first impulse, after the horrid act 
had been committed, was to fling the 
deadly weapon from his hand, and to 
raise the mangled body of the mur- 
dered man in his arms. But his com- 
panions in guilt, who had gathered 
round him, having first ascertained 
that their infernal purpose had been 
accomplished, compelled him to re- 
sume his arms, and to accompany two 
of their party in their flight to a lonely 
cabin, which stood in the centre of an 
extensive bog. 

The following morning, the news of 
Hanratty’s murder filled the neighbour- 
hood with consternation. The body of 
the deceased had been conveyed from 
the place where it was discovered to 
the barn of an adjoining farm-house, 
until the coroner’s inquest should be 
held upon it. Meantime, great num- 
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bers of the peasantry, attracted either 
by curiosity or feelings of a worse na- 
ture, began to arrive, and forming 
themselves into detached groups in 
and about the farm-house, spoke with 
undisguised triumph of the spread of 
terrorism throughout the country. 

“ We'll soon have things our own 
way, Denis,” said a_brutal-looking 
fellow, to a man who had just quitted 
the barn, with a significant wink. 

** You may say that, Mick ; or, if we 
don’t, there will be more of thim left 
like him that’s within.” 

“ Has any of his people come yet ?” 

* No, he’s a stranger in these parts. 
It’s better nor four-and-twenty years 
since he came to settle here. Some 
says he was banished from his own 
parish for one thing, and more says 
for another; but, any how, he has 
neither kith nor kin hereabouts.” 

The approach of a strong party of 
dragoons, accompanied by two magis- 
trates and the coroner, who had been 
out scouring the country in pursuit of 
Ilanratty’s murderers, put a stop to 
this colloquy. They had succeeded, 
after a wearisome chase through the 
bog, in apprehending four suspicious 
characters ; and, as they rode into the 
farm-yard, the athletic figure of Mau- 
rice Kavanagh, covered with blood and 
mud, appeared conspicuously amongst 
his fellow-prisoners. Immediate pre- 
parations were made for holding the 
inquest, and taking the depositions of 
any witnesses that could be procured ; 
but it was determined, in the first in- 
stance, to cause the prisoners to be 
separatel) brought in to view the corpse. 
The body of the murdered man was 
stretched upon some straw spread upon 
the floor; his long silver hair dabbled 
in a plash of blood, that flowed from a 
ghastly wound in the side of the head. 

One by one the first three prisoners 
were conducted into the barn, and or- 
dered to look upon the body: they did 
so with that dogged resolution that often 
gives to guilt the seeming firmness of 
innocence. Last of all, Maurice Ka- 
vanaglh was led in between two police- 
men, lIlis step was unsteady; and 
there was an uneasy restlessness in his 
eye as he looked round on the assem- 
bled persons. On reaching the verge 
of the circle formed by those imme- 
diately surrounding the corpse, he be- 
came rooted to the earth—large drops 
of perspiration poured down his cheeks 
upon his broad chest —and it required 
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the united efforts of his conductors to 
push him forward. Aconvulsive shud- 
der ran through his frame, as the ghastly 
spectacle of his mangled victim met 
his view,— gasping for breath, he was 
obliged to lean on a policeman for 
support. At this instant, while every 
eye was fixed on the conscience-stricken 
murderer, a scream of agony rung to 
the roof-tree of the building, and 
Honor Kavanagh, rushing by the pri- 
soner, gazed fora moment on the fea- 
tures of the cor pse ; then tossing her 
arms wildly towards her son, shrieked 
in a heart-piercing voice, It is he! 
it is Brian O'Keeffe ! Boy, you have 
murdered your father !” 

Ilardly had these words reached the 
ears of the wretched parricide, than, 
dashing his guards aside, he rushed 
forward, seized his surviving parent by 
the arm, and, while his dilated eye- 
balls seemed starting from their sockets, 
and the dark veins of his forehead 
swelled almost to bursting, he slowly 
repeated the word “ Father?” A wild 
wail from the distracted woman was 
the thrilling reply. In an instant, all 
energy of mind and body seemed to 
forsake him—his arms dropped list- 
lessly by his side—the strong man 
wavered like a reed in the blast — his 
knees tottered beneath him —and he 
fell senseless across the body of his 
murdered father. 

After the consternation produced on 
the spectators by this frightful dénoi- 
ment had partly subsided, the unfor- 
tunate mother and son were removed 
in custody of the police. 

The circumstances which led to the 
fatal event were soon elucidated. The 
deceased was the identical Brian 
O'Keeffe, the seducer of Honor ka- 
vanagh, who, to avoid the vengeance 
of her relatives, had changed his name 
and removed to a distant county; 
where he in time became a peaceable 
and industrious character, and, conse- 
quently, obnoxious to the vipers who 
feed on men’s evil passions, and whose 
very existence depends on the extent of 
misery which devastates their country. 

We will not distress our readers by 
dwelling on the concluding scenes of 
this sad tragedy. Maurice Kavanagh 
paid by his forfeit life the awful pe- 
nalty of the outraged laws. The un- 
fortunate Honor still wanders through 
the country a miserable lunatic, a living 
monument of the desolating effects of 
Whiteboy legislation in Ireland, 
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A RADICAL SUMMONS, 


Rouse up, ye Radicals! Come, rough and ready, boys ! 
Haste to the aid of your Whig-drooping friends ! 
Tories are triumphing,— try to be steady, boys : 
Vote with us now, and we’ll make you amends. 


Think of the joys of our blessed commissioners, 
Roaming and feasting all over the land ; 

Armed with authority, flouting petitioners ; 
Sure such temptations ye cannot withstand ! 


Deem not our patronage likely to fail us, boys ; 
Prime reformations we've yet to arrange. 

With places and pensions for those who will tail us, boys, 
Trust to our love of destruction and change. 


For as long as a bit of the old constitution — 
That work of our stupid forefathers — remains 
To be rummaged and ransacked, some fresh contributions, 
Pretending inquiry, you'll grab for your pains. 
Then rally, ye Radicals! come to the gathering ! 
Papists, Socinians, and Atheists, come ! 
Bully Conservatives, give them a lathering : 
Yell, threat, and crow, till ye strike them all dumb. 


They’re lifting their heads now, so don’t be particular ; 

Swear “ that black ’s white,” and the green isle’s in peace ; 
That the Duke’s only fit to retire like Agricola,* 

Aud Lyndhurst, Peel, Stanley, and Egerton, geese. 


Swear that big begging Dan is the friend of the needy ; 
That absolute wisdom ’s in Russell and Rice ; 
That there isn’t a joint in the tail that is seedy, 
Though committees all love and commissions would slice. 


Come, Bowring, and scratch your “ unlimited knowledge” box ; 
Grub out some scheme for our yet unfed pack : 

And you, our professing-divinity college fox ! 
Shew how the Church we may safest attack. 


Brush up your intellects, member for Middlesex ! 
Twopenny-halfpenny-ax-about Hume ! 

Can’t you with some queer sum-toitle-ing riddle vex 
Prigs, who our places would dare to assume ? 


Smiles deck the face of each dauntless Conservative — 
Rally, then, Radicals — come to our aid ! 

Find for our places some reckless preservative — 
This is no time to find fault or upbraid. 


Suppose we’ve not gone quite so fast as you wished us, 
"Twas only because that Conservative strength 

Kept pulling us back, and has now almost dished us : 
Oh, stick by us now, and we’ll—go any length ! 


Hard is our fate !—there’s Burdett turns his back on us— 
Evans is “ gaining his living” in Spain— 

Stanley and Peel are hallooing their pack on us : 
Stand by us now, or our efforts are vain. 


Then rally, ye Radicals! —come to the gathering ! 
Papists, Socinians, and Atheists, come ! 

Bully Conservatives —give them a lathering — 
Yell, threat, and lie, till ye strike them all dumb! 


* J don't defend this rhyme—I know ‘tis bad, 
Though used by Mulgrave, Morpeth, and all that squad, 
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[We give insertion to the following paper from an able correspondent, because, 
Kantism being assumed throughout the whole of Coleridge’s works as a 
system previously understood, any clear account of the Konigsberg scheme 


must, at this time, be of public moment. 


But, as to Kantism itself, we must 


repeat what we have often asserted, that it is but one half of Transcendent- 
alism ; and, therefore, since it claims to be a whole, is schismatic and heretical. 
In a word, it indicates only, not thoroughly investigates, the philosophy of 
morals. Still, as Coleridge asserts, it is useful, perhaps indispensable, as a 
scaffolding, which, when your house is erected, you may safely remove and 


forget. | 


Tue fate of “transcendental philosophy” 
in this country, has, indeed, been re- 
markable. Considering the reputation 
which its founder, Immanuel Kant, 
obtained in his life-time (not to speak 
of his merits), it might have been ex- 
pected that the system among us would 
have been allowed a fair chance in its 
way, and been analysed by competent 
judges. Butit has not been so. Ani- 
mal magnetism and craniology have 
had their day ; but Kantian philosophy 
is known scarcely by name to the 
public, and to the learned (with few 
exceptions) by name only. Whilst his 
discoveries were in their zenith of po- 
pularity on the Continent, Dugald 
Stewart publicly declared, that he 
had used his best efforts to compre- 
hend the system, and could make 
nothing of it. He also declared his un- 
acquaintance with German, and com- 
plained of difficulties thrown in his 
way, by the intolerable crampness and 
obscurity of the Latin translator. This 
opinion, however, had great weight, 
and metaphysics being then somewhat 
in fashion, it spread enormously, 
People who would otherwise have con- 
sidered themselves bound to under- 
stand or applaud the renowned German 
professor, now thought it no disgrace, 
but rather creditable, to adopt the same 
conclusion with a British metaphy- 
sician so eminent. Divers literati 
declared, like Dugald Stewart, though, 
perhaps, not with equal truth, that they 
had ¢ried in vain. ‘The productions of 
Immanuel Kant were held to be quite 
as mystical, though not so entertaining 
as those of Jacob Behmen; and we, at 
length, came to an unanimous decision, 
that they were not worth the labour 


* Divarication of the New Testament. 


Simpkin and Marshall. 1835, 


O. ¥. 


requisite to comprehend, far less to 
translate or expound them. 

Whether any important exceptions 
to the statement now given are to be 
found in the English literary world, 
we do not at present remember. In- 
stances, certainly, have occurred of per- 
sons afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi, 
who, having tried in vain to interest 
readers intelligibly, changed their aim, 
and sought to acquire reputation as 
soi-disant philosophers of the “* German 
school,” exulting in the character of 
being transcendentally obscure. Among 
such entertaining companions, the 
abominable jargon produced by the 
adoption of German idioms and com- 
pound words, passes not only for good 
translation, but for a model of an en- 
tirely new style in English, which 
ought, forsooth, to be admired and 
imitated. Simplicity and clearness 
are among the last attainments they 
would consider worthy of cultivation, 
and if such amiable persons were able 
to give a clear abridgement of the Kan- 
tian or any other philosophy, they 
would much prefer the honourable 
distinction of profound mysticism to 
being classed with the ignobile pecus 
(among whom, however, old Immanuel 
Kantcertainly must bereckoned) who, in 
composition, strive after “ lucid order,” 
and the most clear and unambiguous 
mode of expressing their conceptions. 

The number of such transcendental 
mystics, however, has been very limited, 
and, of course, most of them have 
perished ; some being found dead in 
garrets or cellars with the “ Treatise 
of Pure Reason” and an empty flask on 
the table. Others survive as harmless 
monomaniacs, whose. tediousness would 
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be insufferable in society. But it is 
odd enough, that, out of the enormous 
mass of Kant’s writings, the result of 
a long and industrious life, not one 
volume has, through the medium of 
translation, obtained a place in the 
London booksellers’ catalogue. Several 
attempts at translation or abridgement 
appeared: among the rest, one by 
Dr. Willich (who had the honour of 
being Sir Walter Scott’s German pre- 
ceptor); but all of them seem to have 
dropped still-born from the press. 
Every finite rule, however, has its 
exception ; and, for about forty years, 
Mr. Thomas Wirgman, not known as 
an author in any other department, 
has, in this country, stood alone as a 
fervent disciple of the Kantian school, 
exerting himself to the utmost for the 
promulgation of its doctrines. To the 
astonishment of his first publishers 
(who could not deny him the praise 
of laborious industry and perseverance), 
one quarto treatise in ponderous double 
columns rolled out after another, till 
they amounted to five volumes, each 
containing hard reading enough almost 
fora month, although each, we believe, 
was intended for a concise and clear 
summary. Moreover, in these volumes 
were such multitudinous divisions and 
subdivisions, such complicated illus- 
trations drawn @ tort et a travers from 
every science under the sun, and re- 
quiring such perpetual versation of the 
pages backwards and forwards to con- 
nect one section with another, that 
those who before imagined they saw 
daylight to a certain extent, now de- 
clared that the regular mystification 
“came with the clearing,” and all 
aspirants thought themselves obliged 
to give in. Sometimes the sensual (or 
sensitive) faculty was likened sym- 
bolically to a punch-bowl, with a 
smaller one inside, the larger vessel 
being perforated with minute holes at 
the bottom (funnel-wise), whilst the 
smaller bowl is solid,—this last re- 
presenting the mould of Space—the 
former that of Time. Again, those 
very elements were likened to pure 
water in a punch-bowl, which is pel- 
lucid and motionless till you let fall 
into it a drop of ink or arquebusade, 
which gradually expanding into clouds, 
will produce a representation of both 
time and space. Anon, the whole 
human mind was compared to the in- 
ternal machinery of a wind-mill-——the 
“hopper and shoe” standing for re- 
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ceptivities or moulds of sensation, the 
mill-stones answering to the twelve 
categories of understanding, and the 
“ sifter” representing reason. Such 
illustrations were novel and ingenious ; 
they are not to be found in Kant, but 
their propriety was as clear to Mr. 
Wirgman, as that two and two make 
four. After all, it must in candour be 
admitted, that a twentieth part of that 
labour which a Cambridge student is 
necessitated to bestow on the mere 
elements of geometry, might at least 
have rendered Mr. Wirgman’s meaning 
intelligible to his readers; but the very 
aspect of his quarto pages was too 
formidable: people were not inclined 
for the task, and in vain did he trans- 
mit these volumes for the consideration 
of Mr. Dugald Stewart and other me- 
taphysicians. His English, apparently, 
was reckoned as hard to understand 
as the original German, if not more so ; 
and accordingly the docti as well as 
indocti of our land, remained quite 
contented with their old authorities, 
from John Locke to Thomas Reid, 
and never mentioned the Kantian phi- 
losophy, except as a facetious synonyme 
for the mystic, the nonsensical, and 
incomprehensible. 

The era of Mr. Wirgman’s quartos 
was in the Roxburgh days of 1812, 13, 
and 14. Henceforward, till the year 
1832, there was nearly a cessation of 
public proceedings on his part. But 
then appeared a thin octavo, ostenta- 
tiously printed, and dedicated to the 
king, entitled “ Principles of Kani’s 
Philosophy,” which were quite as much 
over-abbreviated, as the quartos had been 
over-expanded. No one durst dispute 
its accuracy, for no one, unless pre- 
viously initiated, could discover the 
drift of its contents, which might as 
well have been set down in Sanscrit. 
Yet this book (of fourteen pages) was 
by its author denominated the “ British 
Euclid,” and, in 1834, he followed it 
up with an octavo volume, entitled 
Divarication of the New Testament, 
introduced by a new treatise, in 400 
closely printed pages, quite as unin- 
telligible to the generality of readers as 
his previous quartos. The “ mystifi- 
cation”’ still “ augmented in the clear- 
ing.” [is work was printed in three 
prismatic colours ; the author, perhaps, 
taking it for granted, that every one 
would, in red, blue, and yellow, recog- 
nise the universal triad out of which 
is composed light, and would, more- 
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over, acknowledge the propriety of 
making yellow the distinguishing livery 
of eternal ; red, of intellectual ; and blue, 
of sensual or physical existence. This, 
also, was dedicated to the king; but, 
as if that was not enough, separate 
addresses were prefixed to Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougham, the Society for Dif- 
fusing Christian Knowledge, University 
Committees, &c. In this work he, 
all of a sudden, insisted that people 
must not only change their notions of 
metaphysical science, renouncing and 
despising every former system, but 
must vead their Bibles, reckon with 
their consciences, and judge of the 
Christian religion solely by the light of 
that philosophy, respecting which, be 
it observed, the public and even the 
learned in this country, knew no more 
than they did about politics in the 
moon, or the present state of science 
and art in Laputa. 

The red, blue,-and yellow book 
did, no doubt, excite some curiosity, 
and a second edition appeared ; how- 
ever, as most readers pronounced it 
incomprehensible, the author was pro- 
nounced crazy, and few people chose 
to pay a guinea even for a handsome 
volume which they could not under- 
stand. Perceiving this, the author 
commenced bringing out the same 
work in sixpenny numbers, and with 
precisely that result which any rational 
observer could have predicted. John 
Ball did not wish for any “ divarica- 
tion” of the Scriptures, not he. Nor 
did he particularly admire hard words 
and foreign systems. But, on dis- 
covering that, in these tracts, the his- 
torical records and traditions which he 
had been taught to regard with venera- 
tion, were treated with downright con- 
tempt, and that ground, hitherto con- 
sidered almost too sacred for angels, 
was, by this soi-disant Kantian philoso- 
pher, invaded with reckless effrontery, 
his indignation was thoroughly roused. 
An English reader could perceive 
clearly enough the impropriety of such 
conduct, without having any adequate 
conception of its cause. He could 
not comprehend the fact, that one who 
for forty years had studied transcen- 
dental philosophy and nothing else, 
might, in the exuberance of his delight 
at the supposed ne plus ultra of scienti- 
fic demonstration and moral conviction 
which it affords, rush out into the 
streets, exclaiming Eureka! Eureka ! 


jostling and overtuming every body 
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and every thing that came in his way. 
Consequently, though the opinions on 
Mr. Wirgman’s exploits were some- 
what varied, they proved almost always 
unfavourable. In some quarters he 
passed for a dangerous and wicked 
infidel, in others, for a crack-brained 
enthusiast, unconscious of the mischief 
which, if listened to, he might aceom- 
plish. Among the few remaining 
mystics who triumph in their own in- 
telligibility, he was, of course, stigma- 
tised as an interloper, an_ illiterate 
charlatan, who only pretended to un- 
derstand the author; but, for the most 
part, he was set down as a mere 
madman unworthy of serious notice. 
One might suppose that, after forty 
years’ incessant labour, a result like this 
would have been sufficient to damp the 
courage of any combatant in the literary 
arena, and induce an author to lay 
down his pen in apathetic weariness or 
in sovereign contempt fora public which 
neither could nor would receive instruc- 
tion. But the effects were exceedingly 
different on Mr. Wirgman. No sooner 
had he become aware that vituperative 
attacks had been made upon him, aud 
that two or three savants had com- 
plained of his obscurity, than he re- 
doubled all his former efforts, and 
insisted, not merely that the Kantian 
system was orthodox, but comprelen- 
sible even by children. Forthwith he 
printed and distributed various little 
hora-books of transcendental philoso- 
phy, applied himself to teaching in every 
public school where the master would 
allow him admittance ; composed songs 
about Time, Space, and the Categories, 
adapted to the tunes of “ Cawdor 
Fair” and the “ Highland Laddie ;” 
finally petitioned king, lords, and, 
commons, in behalf of his system ; and 
we have been told, is indefatigable in 
his negociations through the home 
secretary, for the interference of go- 
vernment in order to the establish- 
ment of “ royal normal schools,” 
where the plan of tuition is, of course, 
to be strictly Kantian. Yet, though Mr. 
Wirgman has shewn such unconquer- 
able perseverance, it may be doubted 
whether the clouds which enveloped 
transcendental philosophy in the tme 
of Dugald Stewart, have been in any 
considerable degree lessened up to the 
present hour. Enthusiasm, unless 
when its object is of the most in- 
disputable and glaring utility, is almost 
always laughed at, and the proverbial 
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character of obscurity attached to Ger- 
man metaphysics, furms a bar scarcely 
to be got over. 

Llere we cannot avoid remarking, by 
way of intermezzo, how unaccountable 
it appears, that the very extraordinary 
life, character, and habits of Immanuel 
Kant, considered apart from his philo- 
sophy, should never have been made 
the subject of a popular volume in 
England. The various memoirs pub- 
lished in Germany afforded ample 
materials ; and, without either adopting 
or disputing bis metaphysics, we cer- 
tainly might admire his unprecedented 
exertions, and be amused by his eccen- 
tricities, Like Mendelsohn, Kant 
raisee himself by his own wonderful 
talents, from the lowest and most ob- 
scure rank in life, having been taught 
to read and write at a charity school, 
whence, at the expense of his maternal 
uncle (a shoemaker), he was removed 
to the college Fredericianum. By 
means of this respectable artisan,—who 
was the great man of the family —he 
was afterwards matriculated at the 
university, where his industry and 
desire fur knowledge were, from the 
first, most remarkable. Having con- 
cluded the usual course of mathemati- 
cal studies, he very easily obtained a 
situation as tutor in a clergyman’s 
family, near Konigsberg, which he 
afierwards exchanged for a similar one 
at Armsdorf, and, lastly, in the family 
of Count Kaiserlingk. In these hum- 
ble departments he saved money, with 
which he returned to live creditably 
and comfortably at Konigsburg as long 
as it lasted, or on what he could gain 
as a private teacher. In the year 1746, 
when twenty years of age, he began his 
literary career, with Thoughts on the 
Estimation of the Animal Powers, and 
Strictures on the Opinions advanced by 
Leibnitz and Others on this Point. 
In 1755, he published an examination 
of the prize question of the Berlin 
society, viz. Whether the Earth, in 
Turning Round its Axis, had Under- 
gone any Material Change since its 
Origin’ In these tracts, he at least 
proved the great progress he had made 
in natural philosophy aud mathematics, 
and paved the way for his attainment 
of the degree of M.A. But the pre- 
vious years that he had spent at the 
University as a private tutor, had been 
laboriously and almost unremittingly 
devoted to his favourite study of me- 
taphysics, to which he made natural 
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philesophy and tiathematics subser- 
vient. He learned the French and 
English languages for the sole purpose 
of reading metaphysical authors, in 
whom he was grievously disappointed. 
This, however, instead of disheartening 
only “ roused him,” as he expresses it, 
“from his dogmatical lethargy,” and 
confirmed him in his determination to 
become an eminent metaphysician. 
Meanwhile, however, as a graduate of 
the university, he commenced a public 
course of lectures on pure and practical 
mathematics, which attracted crowded 
audiences and great applause. 

Such was the humble commence- 
ment of Kant’s unprecedented career. 
But, from the year 1755 to 1798, when 
his faculties began to decline, the num- 
ber and range of his publications were 
such, that it would occupy a page of 
our journal to give even a catalogue. 
About the year 1765, he was compli- 
mented by Frederic the Great with 
the choice of a professor's chair, at 
Erlau, or Mittau, or Halle, to which 
was to be added the rank of privy 
councillor; but no temptation would 
induce him to leave his native town 
of Konigsberg, where, in 1770, he 
obtained the long-wished-for chair of 
metaphysics or moral philosophy. At 
the very outset of his career, in his 
inaugural dissertation, he published the 
rudiments of those doctrines by which 
he afterwards obtained so much fame. 
It was entitled, On the Form and 
Principles of the Intellectual and Sen- 
sible World. 

Perhaps no mortal was ever so extra- 
vagantly honoured in his own country, 
and elsewhere so much neglected, as 
Immanuel Kaut. In Germany, divers 
lives and memoirs have been published, 
describing his various eccentricities 
and peculiarities, in regard to which, 
the following passage (quoted long 
ago in Blackwood's Magazine) is, per- 
haps, unique :— 


“* For fear of obstructing the circula- 
tion, he would not wear garters; but, 
finding it difficult to keep up his stockings 
without them, he had invented for him- 
self an elaborate substitute, which I shall 
describe. In a little pocket,— somewhat 
less than a watch-pocket, but occupying 
pretty nearly the same situation as a 
watch-pocket—on each side, there was 
placed a small box, something like a 
watch-case, but smaller. Into this box 
was introduced a watch-spring in a wheel, 
round about which wheel was carried 
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an elastic cord, for regulating the force 
of which, there was a separate contri- 
vance. ‘Io the two ends of this cord 
were attached hooks, which hooks were 
carried through a small aperture in the 
pockets, and so, passing down the outer 
and inner side of the thigh, caught hold 
of two loops which were “fixed at the off 
and near side of each stocking. As 
might be expected, so complex an 
aparatus was liable, —like the Ptolemaic 
system of the Heavens—to occasional 
derangements ; however, by good luck, 
1 was able to supply an easy remedy 
to these disorders, which sometimes 
threatened to disturb the comfort and 
even serenity of the great man.” 

It might be supposed that nothing 
could exceed this anecdote in ludicrous 
absurdity, yet there are passages in the 
same work still more outré. The pro- 
fessor was as restless as Frederic the 
Great or Bonaparte, and naturally as 
irritable, though, till advanced age, his 
reasoning powers kept that irritability 
in abeyance. In summer he was al- 
ways up at four, and in winter at five 
o’clock, and his rule being to take but 
one meal a day, he had, of course, no 
breakfast, but, “ in lieu thereof,” pre- 
cisely as the clock struck five, he had 
always an enormous pot of tea, from 
which he drank seven or eight basons- 
full, with a proportionable quantity of 
buttered toast. Thereafter he smoked 
a pipe, and betook himself to his 
writing desk. At the convenient and 
fashionable hour of seven in the morn- 
ing he lectured, after which he used 
pedestrian exercise or returned to his 
studies. Precisely at one o’clock he 
dined, having always company, and 
prolonging the pleasures of the festive 
board with animated conversation ¢i/l 
jive. The daily banquet, of course, 
closed with coflee (digueurs, whether 
Dantzic or Curacoa, are not mentioned), 
and by six he was always reseated at 
his writing-desk, whence, in the sum- 
mer evenings he commanded a view of 
the old church towers at Lubeneck, 
which were so essential to his trains of 
thought and happiness, that when, in 
process of time, certain poplar trees 
shot up and intercepted the prospect, 
he was obliged to apply to the public 
authorities to have them cut down or 
lopped, complaining that, if this were 
not done, it would be impossible for 
him to continue the literary undertak- 
ings that he had begun, or prosecute 
his inv estigations. Ile had a thousand 
other ecceutricities. Imagining that it 
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was salubrious for his lungs to breathe 
only through his nostrils, he would 
walk for hours together with his mouth 
firmly closed, and whoever addressed 
him was answered only by a shake of 
the head and a frown. He was ex- 
cessively particular about going in a 
quiet state to sleep, and about wearing 
a night dress in which he could start 
up and appear becomingly at a mo- 
ment’s notice. There is a description 
of about a page in length, of the man- 
ner in which he went to bed and 
rolled himself up “ by a succession of 
tours d’addresse” among the bed- 
clothes. Le has often been laughed 
at for eating large quantities of mustard 
in order to improve his memory. In 
short, Kant had an ample share of 
those eccentricities from which our 
own eminent philosophers, with Newton 
at their head, have not been free, and 
which need not be wondered at, if we 
admit that genius in this world is like 
a plant of exotic growth, which requires 
extraordinary means and precaution in 
order to its being duly fostered. 

In regard to health and longevity, 
he often spoke of himself under the 
guise of a gymnastic artist, who had 
continued for nearly fourscore years to 
support his balance on the slack-rope 
of life, without ever swerving to the 
right or left. In spite of every illness 
to which his constitutional tendencies 
exposed him, he still kept his place 
triumphant. Such were the oddities 
of Immanuel Kant; but let it not be 
supposed that, in mentioning them, we 
have any wish to depreciate his cha- 
racter, far less his philosophical system, 
which, whatever be its defects or errors 
in tuc opinion of other metaphysicians, 
affords one of the most acutely in- 
genious, and beautifully consistent 
theories of the human mind, that have 
ever been devised. Yetit is a remark- 
able fact, that his great work, the 
Critique of Pure Reason, first pub- 
lished in 1781, remained for six years 
as lumber on the booksellers’ shelves, 
without being understood or appre- 
ciated. The proprietor was about to 
sell it for waste paper, when all of a 
sudden, such a demand arose, as not 
merely to clear off the existing copies, 
but to warrant the publication of three 
successive editions, which were all 
exhausted. 

After this rather long introduction, 
let us try whether it be not possible, 
without filling a quarto volume, and 
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without the aid of painting and 
diagrams, to render some outlines, at 
least, of the Kantian philosophy com- 
prehensible. Let it be remembered, 
that its founder insisted he had ad- 
vanced no proposition that did not 
either admit of absolute demonstration, 
or, carry with it entire moral convic- 
tion. But we must, nevertheless, set 
down every clause with due caution, 
lest it should be contested; although 
the subject may be supposed familiar 
to most of our readers, not merely 
from the pages of Locke's essay, but 
from old family manuals not yet ex- 
ploded, such as the the metaphysical 
essays of Dr. Isaac Watts, Bishop 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, and 
other productions, of which the ortho- 
doxy, at all events, will not be dis- 
puted. 

Surely, there cannot be any thing very 
startling or incomprehensible in the 
primary division of the mind into three 
sections — namely, sense or the sensitive 
faculty, which passively receives im- 
pressions from the outward world, and 
presents the matter of our immediate 
knowledge; secondly, understanding, 
which actively gives form to this matter, 
and arranges it into distinct objects ; 
thirdly, reason, which enables us to 
draw conclusions regarding these ob- 
jects, and presents us with ideas of 
spiritual existences not perceptible 
through the medium of our five senses, 
and which we cannot at present actually 
know. Let it be observed, these re- 
marks are only by way of preface, and 
we do not now wish to say one word 
respecting Kant’s peculiar doctrines. 
Our immediate purpose is only to 
explain somewhat of his nomenclature 
and mode of arranging the mental 
faculties into a triad (subdivided, of 
course,) and this we shall take the 
liberty of repeating two or three times, 
- it becomes familiar. Por example : 

. The faculty of “ sense’’* is passive, 
a ‘when impinged or acted on from 
without, it produces “ intuitions,” which 
are the matter of our knowledge. By 
the word intuition (anschauiing), the 
Kantian means any object immediately 
present in time and space, and, there- 
fore, directly perceptible through the 
medium of the senses 5 for instance, 
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that square snuff-boy which occupies 
a portion of space, and is on the table 
at this moment of time. The faculty 
of sense is two-fold, as will afterwards 
be explained ; for our sensations must 
either be successive or extended ; in other 
words, must belong either to space or 
time. Besides, the objects produced 
must either be outward or inward; the 
latter (a sound, for example,) being 
always in motion, and destitute of 
coexisting and cohering parts; the 
former (as the snuff-box) exhibiting 
that union of parts indispensable to 
space, and capable, as we now per- 
ceive, of motionless rest. 

2. Thus, matter (or the materiel of 
knowledge) is supplied to us, and is al- 
ready moulded according to the forms 
of time and space. But, in order to 
the construction of any distinct object, 
the immediate operation of another very 
different faculty is indispensable — 
namely, understanding; and to this 
faculty, Kant assigns twelve laws or 

‘ categories.” The various intuitions 
of sense are like building materials 
afforded in abundance, but which 
are altogether confused, until the 
architectural or plastic power of un- 
derstanding arranges them symmetri- 
cally. The snuff-box has no existence 
as an intelligible and complete object 
till it is subjected to the laws of quan- 
tity, quality, and relation to surround- 
ing objects. By this means alone, can 
it acquire objective unity. But the 
distinguishing characteristic of under- 
standing, as contrasted with sense, is 
its power of producing conceptions of 
what is absent in time and space, there- 
fore, no longer perceptible through the 
sensual medium. Take the box from 
the table, and fling it out of the 
window. It is no longer an intuition, 
for it cannot be felt nor seen, yet, in 
the “ mind’s eye,” as a conception, it 
exists as vividly as before. Thus, also, 
we can conceive the existence of other 
objects, which never did and never 
will exist; but let it be observed, 
that according to Kantian doctrine and 
definitions, the conceptions of under- 
standing, however vast or contracted, 
are all rigidly subjected to the laws 
and limitations of time and space. 

3. And within these limits the range 


* We are quite conscious of the ridicule which may be incurred by using ordinary 


words in a new acceptation. 


But, as the reader proceeds, ! any complaint of obscurity 


on that score will be completely obviated, and we, therefore, see no good reason w hy 


Kant’s nomenclature should be rejected. 





























































































































and extent of objects which we can 
actually know (and reduce to any 
scientific form), of course, ferminates, 
The productions of sense and under- 
standing are all susceptible of measure- 
ment ; by the second of these powers, 
we have the indefinite, it is true, but 
never the infinite or absolute, The 
human mind, however, is a ¢riad, and, 

without the co-operation of a third 
faculty —- namely, reason, which directs 
and regulates all the rest, man would 
be incapable of an act of consciousness ; 
he could draw no conclusion respecting 
the existence of any object, or even 
respecting his own. In this faint out- 
line, we have indicated the acquisition 
of matter (or material of knowledge) 
subjected to form. But the triad must 
be completed by spiritual connexion. 
Understanding derives its materials 
from the sensual faculty, and subjects 
them to mathematical laws of quantity 
and qual.ty. Ou the contrary, the 
peculiar province of reason, is to origi- 
nate ideas of existing objects, which 
we never can actually know, which 
we cannot touch nor behold, and which 
we cannot subject to any laws of 
material and mutable nature. In 
drawing conclusions, these objects are 
made by reason to supersede intuitions ; 
for, symbolically speaking, reason must 
have its materials, and these, also, 
must have their form—namely, that 
of the invisible and mathematically in- 
conceivable absolute or infinite. By 
admitting his own identity and indivi- 
duality as a conscious being, separate 
from ald possible objects of thought, 
man virtually admits the existence of 
the soul, which baffles all rules of 
mensuration, and to which he can as 
little assign beginning, middle, and 
end, as he can reduce it into the shape 
of a square, a circle, or a parallelogram. 
A sword is an object which we can 
measure geometrically ; so is the wound 
which it inflicts: and both objects are 
mutable in time, like words written in 
water. But bas not the morrve with 
which the wound was inflicted an 
equally real existence, though without 
length or breadth ; nay, a far more im- 
portant existence, because, instead of 
changing into dust like the sword or 
wounded limb, it remains to all eter- 
nity among immutable principles of 
good and evil? The child’s wooden 
hoop is a circle immediately perceptible 
and tangible through the medium of 
our senses. But has this tangible hoop 
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an existence more decided aud real 
than the conception of the pure mathe- 
matical circle, which no mortal finger 
can touch, nor eye ever behold? On 
the contrary, the éangible hoop is but 
a material and perishable imitation, 
—a symbol, of which the existence is 
unknown, except to the cooper who 
made it and the child who plays 
with it— whereas, the pure conception 
of the circle is a universal and intcl- 
lectual principle; this being the real 
substance, whereof the wooden hoop is 
but a shadow. 

To reason, Immanuel Kant has as- 
signed six ideas, which, added to the two 
forms of sense, and the ¢welve categories, 
make in all rwenty elements of mind, 
These ideas of reason, all relate to the 
existence of a spiritual world, which, 
of course, we cannot know; yet, of the 
reality of which, we obtain a moral 
conviction even surpassing knowledge, 
and supported by unconquerable syl- 
logisms. Every idea presented by 
reason, offers, of course, the most 
decided contrast to the objects moulded 
by the sensitive faculty, and by under- 
standing. These last are always finite 
aud mutable, being subjected to laws 
of material life; but ideas of reason 
relate to existences infinite and im- 
mutable, to which the laws of time 
and space cannot apply. Within the 
sphere of sense and understanding, 
one material cause precedes another, 
and effect follows cause, precisely like 
moments of time, both being percepti- 
ble through the medium of our senses 
and conceptions. But reason presents 
us with the violently contrasting idea 
of a first cause, totally excluding every 
notion of priority, and of a sphere or 
mode of existence wherein every thing, 
instead of being finite, compound, and 
mutable, is absolute, perfect, and eter- 
nal. Hence, reason is enabled to re- 
gulate our desires by laws and prin- 
ciples which are imperishable, unalter- 
able, and universal; for, although our 
actions are finite and their result is 
uncertain, yet, over our motives, which 
are infinite, we have entire controul. 
That is to say, we have unquestionably 
a free choice betwixt acting in obe- 
dience to the mere propulsion of sen- 
sual appetite or instinct, which is the 
law of animated matter, thus limiting 
our desires to Our own personal and 
immediate happiness ; or, on the con- 
trary, acting in such manner, that 
whilst immediate gratification is les- 
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sened, our motives are acknowledged 
by our own conscience, as worthy of 
universal approbation and adoption. 

In the above paragraphs, we are not 
aware of having set down aught that 
is impenetrably obscure ; indeed, it 
would be somewhat strange if we had, 
for except as regards nomenclature and 
the marked distinctions betwixt dif- 
ferent faculties, we have said nothing 
that is not in keeping with the tone of 
Isaac Watts’s metaphysical essays and 
other orthodox productions, which in 
our younger days, used to be on every 
school-room table. Be this as it may, 
so much, at least, is clearly intelligible, 
that the philosopher of Konigsberg 
chooses to divide the human mind into 
three sectious or faculties, the sensual, 
intellectual, and rational. The first 
is comparatively passive, and is oc- 
cupied with mere impressions or per- 
ceptions of what is immediately present 
in time and space. The second is al- 
together active; it gives unity, form, 
and other properties, to our perceptions ; 
and, also, produces conceptions of 
objects not immediately present in time 
and space. Here the sphere of all 
knowledge ends, and all that we com- 
monly call nature is exhausted. A third 
faculty, however, produces ideas of 
existences, not reconcilable to the laws 
of time and space, but, on the contrary, 
unconditioned or infinite ; and by this 
faculty, as alveady observed, we are 
endowed with a free choice betwixt 
acting solely in obedience to the laws 
of material instinct, or being guided by 
motives not originating in mere sense, 
but in reason, which is a direct emana- 
tion from the deity. At one and the 
same moment, therefore, we exist as 
beings material and spiritual, finite and 
infinite. 

If what we have said in these para- 
graphs be obscure, then once more let 
example be tried. Take the square 
snufl-box, or take rather a large square 
wooden board, and, having provided 
chalk and a lecturer's pair of compas- 
ses, draw upon it a circle. Call up 
your house-dog or lap-dog. To ail 
appearance, he as well as his master 
will have a sensual and empirical in- 
tuition of the board. By mere instinct 
he is warned that though he may over- 
turn he cannot walk through the solid 
barrier, and that if it is thrown about 
the room he must keep out of the way. 
So much for mere sensual impressions. 
As to the circle, however, that is wholly 
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beyond the reach of his faculties; it is 
duly reflected in the retina of his eye, 
but he perceives it not; he neither 
knows nor cares about it, and without 
the assistance of both the other meatal 
faculties,-—understanding and reason— 
we should be quite as much at a loss 
as he. But these faculties are altoge- 
ther active, and, in order to constitute 
an intelligible and distinct object, un- 
derstanding instantly forms the circle, 
according to those universal and eter- 
ual laws of quantity, quality, and rela- 
lion, which, as will afterwards be shewn 
(more Kantiono), are not the empirical 
result of experience, but innate and 
original elements of the human mind. 
Firstly, understanding constitutes the 
figure we have drawn into one solitary 
circle, which, of course, could not be 
done without reference to the concep- 
tion of other numbers ; secondly, esta- 
blishes its quality as a real object, by 
negating the board on which it isdrawa, 
and placing the pure mathematical line 
of limitation and separation between 
them; thirdly, determines that the 
figure is a substance, — that is to say, 
a collection of properties liable to 
change in time (as, for example, the chalk 
can be rubbed off or washed away) ; 
fourthly, that the circle did not make it- 
self, but must have had a material cause ; 
lastly, that the chalk acts on the board 
by adhering to its surface, whilst the 
board reacts on the chalk by abrading 
its surface, and then retaining the 
particles. Such are the constitutive 
powers of understanding, in des- 
cribing which, we have accidentally 
anticipated part of the Kantian expo- 
sition of the twelve categories (though 
a pupil of the old school at Konigsberg 
might smile at our want of precision in 
language). Moreover, take board and 
circle out of the room ; they are vanish- 
ed, but the understanding can still 
present a clear conception of both. 
We can behold in the ** mind’s eye,” 
the chalk-drawn symbol of the mathe- 
matical circle and the wooden board, 
which is a material symbol of the 
mathematical square, quite as decidedly 
when they are absent as when present ; 
also, in the said ** mind’s eye,” we can 
form other squares and other cireles of 
numberless dimensions and materials, 
conceptions being indefinite as intui- 
tions ave finile. 

Thus we have by example indicated 
the formation of a world of sensations 
and conceptivas, subjected to the laws 
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of time and space; also, to laws of 


number, of mathematical limitation, of 


action and reaction. But though time 
and space with the principles of quantity, 
quality, and relation, are changeless and 
universal, yet, all the material nature 
on which they operate, is mutable and 
contingent. Therefore, without the 
immediate surveillance and co-opera- 
tion of some other and very different 
mental power, we are utterly destitute 
of any permanent law or principles 
applicable to the regulation of our 
motives and conduct. In fact, there 
would in that case be no moral world, 
and no other law for our guidance but 
that of mere instinct, which exists in 
animated nature as the law of gravita- 
tion accompanies inanimate matter. 
Nay, more than this, be it always re- 
membered, that without the co-opera- 
tion of reason, we remain as destitute 
of conviction that the box exists and 
we ourselves along with it, as the dog 
in whose eye the same image is ac- 
curately reflected though he does not 
perceive it. In other words, without 
a virtual, if not verbal confession and 
acknowledgment of mind, as essen- 
tially differing from matter, we are 
utterly unable to form any decisive 
conclusion with respect to the existence 
of any object. But in these prefatory 
remarks, which were by no means in- 
tended to exhibit Kant’s peculiar 
system, it would be premature to at- 
tempt any analysis of this pre-eminent 
faculty, the base of the grand triad (or 
to speak symbolically, ériangle) of the 
mind. It ought uot, however, to be 
left unobserved, that reason is, accord- 
ing to its application, twofold. As 
understanding exerts itself to give unity 
to our sensations, which otherwise 
would be confused, so reason is em- 
ployed in giving unity to our desires. 
By Kantian nomenclature, reason be- 
comes speculative when directed to the 
attainment of immediate worldly hap- 
piness and gratification, and is pure 
and practical when directed towards 
attaining the greatest degree of moral 
rectitude or virtue. This nomenclature 
seems very correct, because mere tem- 
poral advantages and enjoyments are 
always changing and evanescent, be- 
sides, even differ in value according to 
the peculiar feelings of different indi- 
viduals, or of the same individual dif- 
ferently affected; whereas, the hap- 
piness which consists in moral rectitude, 
is supported on principles changeless, 
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indestructible, and universal. But we 
have inadvertently gone too far for a 
mere introduction. 

Returning to the wooden board and 
chalk-drawn circle, be it observed, en 
passant, that reason may select for its 
object the conception of the pure ma- 
thematical circle, which no living eye 
has ever beheld, yet, which exists as 
an eternal and immutable principle, 
and must have had an eternal and om- 
nipotent cause. Beware, however, of 
confounding “ conceptions” with 
*¢ jdeas.”” Strain the powers of under- 
standing to the utmost, form the con- 
ception of a circle billions and willions 
of leagues in diameter, still you are 
bound by the laws of time and space ; 
contract it to a mathematical point— 
the result is the same. Coleridge very 
properly said, that when people talk of 
the infinite, they in reality mean only 
the indefinite. But to all this, reason 
opposes the violently contrasting idea 
of infinite quantity ; in other words, of 
an absolute whole, or infinite first cause, 
which, being spiritual, must, of course, 
be quite irreconcilable to laws of 
material existence. To deny the 
validity and necessity of this idea, 
would, in Kant’s opinion, be altogether 
absurd, and numberless syllogisms may 
be woven to support it. The finite 
has its original cause or contrasting 
infinite, as decidedly as every shadow 
on the wall has its contrasting sub- 
stance ; in other words, every PnENO- 
MENON has its contrasting NOUMENON, 
although the latter never can be felt by 
our senses or conceived by our under- 
standing, for it exists as an idea only, 
or undeniable principle, wholly inde- 
pendent of the laws of organic life. 

That the preceding paragraphs are 
somewhat vague we are quite aware, 
because we abstained as much as pos- 
sible from transcendental doctrines ; 
but if their contents should not have 
appeared direfully abstruse, neither can 
we perceive any enormous or insur- 
mountable difficulty in explaining those 
points on which Kant, as a metaphy- 
sician, differed from all his precursors. 
Luckily for the patience of our readers, 
we cannot allot room enough to in- 
vestigate any of the numerous other 
systems of the mind which have been 
devised. But let the following memo- 
randa be especially observed at com- 
mencement. Kant’s leading principle 
throughout, depended on his conviction 
that knowledge (if we may be allowed 
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the term) of the human mind must be 
sought in or through the mind itself, 
which is composed of elements innate, 
original, universal, and eternal. He 
was thoroughly convinced, notwith- 
standing all the stress which very 
erudite persons have laid on the mys- 
terious properties of matter, that mind 
not only differs from organic nature, 
but, during this our finite career, 
proves its entirely contrasting character, 
and its existence independent of the 
body. Moreover, he was unalterably 
persuaded, that the above-mentioned 
innate and original elements of mind 
ought to be classed as ¢wenty in num- 
ber, which exist a priori, as decidedly 
as the machinery of a corn-mill exists, 
although, supposing that no grist were 
ever poured into the hopper, the said 
machinery, of course, never could 
manifest its powers. Now, really there 
is in all this so little of the startling 
and obscure, that, to some readers, 
whatever we have said in the above 
three sentences (excepting as to the 
twenty elements), might appear little 
better than a truism paraded with 
needless effort: but, alas! those reason- 
able convictions have proved a pons 
asinvrum in metaphysics, which other 
philosophers of immense repute never 
could get over. Instead of being a 
truism, it certainly would appear some- 
what new, if, when stationed near the 
falls of Niagara, a philosopher were 
heard to exclaim —‘* What a glorious 
row the twelve constitutive categories 
of understanding, with the help of ex- 
ternal and internal sense, are kicking 
up here!” Or, if turning to a fair 
frend who required guidance and 
support, he addressed her in the fol- 
lowing terms : —‘* O, you dear pheno- 
menon !— you bewitching intuition !— 
you pretended substance !— you beau- 
tiful bundle of properties !” 

This language is certainly not usual 
among philosophers nor men of the 
world, nor can we assert that it is 
either elegant or poetical; but, before 
the reader condemns it as altogether 
senseless and absurd, we would humbly 
request him to define what is a real 
object; or, in simpler terms, what is 
matter? Of, course, the mere sy- 
nonymes of a dictionary cannot be 
accepted as definition, nor will the 
wretched witticism about a “ cat in a 
passion” excite a smile, because it has 
been too often played off already. 
Should our question appear in any 
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degree puzzling, perhaps he will bear 
with our expositions for a few more 
pages, and take it into his considera- 
tion whether the following assertions 
and questions are or are not clearly 
intelligible, and for the most part in- 
disputable? 

Section [.—1. In the first place, it is 
assumed as an undisputed proposition, 
that our five senses are the indispen- 
sable media or conductors through 
which are obtained the materials of our 
knowledge. 

2. The proposition is scarcely ques- 
tionable, because by knowledge is here 
implied experience of facts addressed 
to the senses in opposition to moral 
conviction, which is otherwise sup- 
ported, and admits of no such proof. 
But our object is not controversy. The 
reader may at his leisure grant or deny 
the proposition as he pleases. We 
shall not build a single syllogism to 
constrain his assent. But if it be 
granted that the materials of our know- 
ledge are obtained through the medium 
of the five senses, then an answer to 
the question, “ what is matter?” follows 
instantly, for we cannot by any pos- 
sibility avoid the deduction that matter 
is sensation. 

3. Amongall philosophers itis unani- 
mously agreed, that mal/er cannot exist 
without form, and, according to the con- 
tents of the above two paragraphs, which, 
for shortness’ sake, we shall suppose 
agreed to, this is directly exemplified ; 
for matter being sensation, it is quite 
obvious that our sensations inevitably 
assume two forms; namely, those of 
extension and succession. 

4. It is altogether impracticable for 
Kant’s opponents to deny him this 
vantage ground. By the ear, tongue, 
and nose, we obtain sensations which 
are always successive, never extended, 
—which belong to time and never to 
space. Smell, sound, and taste, are 
inward objects perpetually in motion, 
and never affording parts which cohere 
together so as to be capable of measure- 
meut by rule or balance, consequently 
are cast in the mould of time. On the 
contrary, through the media or con- 
ductorship of the hand and eye, we 
obtain sensations which are not neces- 
sarily successive, but are feltall at once, 
and afford parts cohering which admit 
of simultaneous geometrical measure- 
ment; consequently, are cast in the 
mould of space. 

5. We believe that even in these 
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four paragraphs, considerable evidence 
has already been adduced in support 
of the doctrine, that time and space 
are nothing else but innate and uni- 
versal elements of the human mind ;— 
quod erat demonstrandum. But to pro- 
ceed : as it is quite impossible to deny 
that we possess material nature, unless 
we also deny our own existence, it 
follows, that not having ourselves 
created the material nature, we must 
possess it as a gift. 

If so, there cannot be a done 
without a donor. The technical form 
of syllogism is superfluous, to prove 
that the gift of necessity implies a 
giver, also, that we are framed with 
a receptivity or receptivities to con- 
tain it, otherwise there would be con- 
tradiction and downright absurdity at 
the very outset. 

7. Where, then, are the required re- 
ceptivities to be sought? In plainer 
terms, where is it that the gift of material 
nature, of which we acknowledge the 
possession, has its existence? Not 
surely in our five senses, which are 
themselves only material instruments, 
for matter neither knows nor acknow- 
ledges any thing, and the senses have 
aptly been compared to Dr. Franklin’s 
divided electrical conductors, receiving 
impressions which make a leap to 
mind in order to be converted into 
sensation.” 

8. In the human mind, therefore, 
must exist the indispensable receptivi- 
ties, for, certainly, by no stretch of in- 
genuity which philosophers have ever 
evinced, could they be found any where 
else! But all disputants have agreed 
that material nature cannot exist except 
in time and space; consequently, these 
must be component parts and inherent 
faculties of the human mind, otherwise 
it could not afford a receptivity for that 
material nature of which we declare our- 
selves possessed. 

9. Moreover, by all philosophers 
who have ever written or lectured, it is 
allowed that matter consists of parts, 
and those parts must either be in a state 
of motion or rest. Let water be taken 
as an example of matter in general, 
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It cannot be regarded except as a triad ; 
it must flow, as in a river, or be station- 
ary, as in a pond. 

10. It is quite obvious that parts in 
motion are an exact representation of 
what, in common parlance, we call 
time, and that parts in a state of rest 
are an exact representation of what is 
—a termed space. 

. These forms, however, though 
mile different, are yet inseparably 
connected, and one cannot subsist with- 
out the other r. Parts in space must also 
exist in time, and are liable to its mu- 
tations ; but parts in time, strictly con- 
templated as such, cannot belong to 
space, because time never has two parts 
joined together. 

12. To indicate space, we must have 
two or more parts coalescing, one ex- 
ternal to the other; but time, as already 
said, never exhibits two parts together, 
but is always self-contained in the one 
existing moment. 

13. We have already observed that 
parts in space must also exist in dime, 
and are liable to its mutations. Let 
flowing water, then, be regarded as an 
exact representation of what we usually 
call time. Yet, contemplated as part 
of a landscape, it is an extended and 
fixed object. Grasp at a handful of 
water from the stream, you will obtain, 
perhaps, a myriad of drops of water 
which exist in space, but, to continue 
the metaphor, you arrest not even one 
individual mioment of time. 

14. In itself, time, which we usually 
suppose to be always in motion, is, on 
the contrary, always stationary, for it is 
nothing else but an original mould or 
faculty of the human mind, though to 
what use this mould may be applied 
after the body is destroyed, we of course 
can scarcely conjecture. With ideas 
of eternity, all conceptions of matter 
and its movements are, of course, vehe- 
mently contrasted. Time and space 
are both in themselves mere empty 
moulds, which, when material impres- 
sions are conveyed to them, then gene- 
rate the forms of extension and suc- 
cession. 

15. Space cannot be measured or 


* A soldier in the heat of battle may receive a severe wound without immediately 
feeling pain, his mind being completely pre- occupied ; and a man absorbed in thought, 


will stare an acquaintance in the face without recognising him. 


The savage of 


Aveyron seemed scarcely to notice the report of a pistol fired close to his ear, but, by 
the slightest noise of turning the key in the lock of his door, was greatly excited. In 
short, an impression is no more than the print which a seal can mé ake on the finger 
of a wax doll, until, by the mind, it is made into sensation, 
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exist without time, and time cannot be 
measured without space. In order to 
measure time, it is absolutely requisite 
to have somewhat that rests in space. 
The horseman moves and the milestone 
rests. In like manner, space can only 
be measured by somewhat that moves 
in time; for, to measure space, we re- 
quire time to do so. We have the 
sensation of space all at once, but we 
cannot all at once apply the riband, 
compasses, or carpenter's rule. 

16. From the preceding brief para- 
graphs, we trust it must have become 
quite intelligible, that as our knowledge 
is derived through: the media of the five 
senses, the matter of our knowledge 
must be sensation, which mevitably and 
universally assumes two distinct and 
yetinseparably connected forms. More- 
over, that these forms are original and 
innate elements or principles of the 
human mind, without which it could 
not exist, and they are the indispensable 
receptivities for material nature. Nor 
do they merely receive impressions, 
but, when acted on from without, these 
two faculties become active (though 
not spontaneously), and bestow form 
on these impressions. The mental ele- 
ment time actually generates succession, 
and that of space generates extension, 
this being the mould in which all plastic 
nature is cast. 

17. ‘These are primary moulds, or 
g form-givers,” which existed in the 
mind, a priori, and before it received 
any impressions for them to fashion, 
They are moulds, wherein the mind 
passively receives impressions conveyed 
by the senses, from that which, in col- 
loquial language, is termed external na- 
ture, or, in other words, from the world 
of Noumena, of which, beyond the said 
impressions and sensations, we know 
nothing. 

18. It is evident, moreover, that the 
faculties of time and space are as dif- 
ferent from nature or sensation as the 
mill from the flour which it grinds. 
As the hopper of the mill receives the 
grain to be converted into flour, so the 
mind receives impressions through the 
five * feelers” or senses, to be converted 
into sensation. 

19. Time and space are faculties 
“ priori, necessary, and universal, whilst 
the matter given to the mind is contin- 
gent, and a poster iori. Every thing 
which is not mind is @ posteriori, but 
all “oa mental elements are a priori. 

. Unless it be possible to dispute 
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and set aside these nineteen paragraphs 
as erroneous, and unworthy of serious 
notice, it must unavoidably be inferred 
and granted, that, as material nature 
can only exist in time and space, and 
as these are nothing else but innate and 
original elements: of the human mind, 
consequently, we are not at liberty to 
assert that what we colloquially call 
external nature has any existence in 
itself. On the contrary, external na- 
ture and sensation must of necessity 
be synonymous. For example, the in- 
dispensable characteristic of space is 
coexisting and cohering parts. Thus, 
a sensation in extension must fill upa 
portion of space, that is, occupy the 
parts A, B,C. But, both space and 
sensation being in the mind, what we 
denominate the object must evidently 
be a cluster of sensations which can 
only exist in the sentient mind. 

21. From all this, it might appear, 
to a superfic.al reader, that the German 
philosopher principally wished to re- 
vive the very ingenious system of 
Berkeley, which that author left incom- 
plete,— a downright puzzle, which 
neither he nor his successors could 
unravel! But, whilst Berkeley denies 
the reality of outward objects, the Kan- 
tian philosopher most decidedly admits 
their reality and validity, without 
which, in truth, he might as well deny 
his own existence. Yet, as our only 
materiel of knowledge consists in sen- 
sation, how it is practicable to decide 
what those objects are in themselves, 
and in what forms they exist, indepen- 
dently of the mind, we humbly con- 
ceive it to be beyond all efforts of in- 
genuity to explain! The vain confi- 
dence of man,—his ignorance con- 
ceited of knowledge,” can alone ac- 
count for such rashness; and it may be 
well to remark here, en passant, that 
Kant’s philosophy is, comparatively 
speaking, the first and only system of 
metaphysics which tends directly to il- 
lustrate the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, and to repress fantastic and pre- 
sumptuous theories. 

22. A world of phenomena is around 
us, and this world we do know; that is 
to say, we know the sensations thence 
derived, but, as will afterwards be 
shewn, reason affords us irrefragable 
conviction (surpassing all evidence de- 
pending on intuitions), that every phe- 
nomenon has its nomenon, or spiritual 
cause, of which last we know nothing. 
In vain confidence, disregarding the 
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dictates or conclusions of reason, we 
now assert that the grass and trees in 
themselves are green; but, supposing 
a Claude Lorraine glass were invariably 
placed before each eye, should we not, 
with equal pertinacity, assert that the 
grass and treesare red? Lei gold fishes, 
in a vessel full of clear water, represent a 
company of philosophers, and let a drop 
of arquebusade, or tincture of myrrh, 
fall into the water. The sub-aqueous 
philosophers behold the expanding 
cloud, which occupies space, and moves 
in time, and they reason as well as they 
are able on this phenomenon. But 
of the unseen nowmenon, that is, of the 
superior agency, typified by the human 
hand and phial, which produced such 
an effect, these philosophers know pre- 
cisely as much as we, in our wisdom, 
know of the spiritual and eternal cause 
of all the objects around us; that is to 
say, nothing / 

23. In short, sensations which, when 
completed by understandingand reason, 
are intuitions, present the mater of our 
knowledge, lut we never can know 
their cause, which must always be out 
of the mind. Ifthe cause of sensation 
entered the mind, it would be sensation 
itself, which involves an utter absurdity. 

24. It has been customary to say 
that the mind exists in the body. But 
the reverse would be more correct, for 
all we know of the body is in the mind, 
and matter knows nothing. Let the five 
Jeeiers be destroyed, or converted into 
other matter. This affords neither proof 
nor evidence that the mental elements, 
time and space, which are spiritual, 
will not exist as before. They are here 
receptivities, or moulds of matter, which 
is finite, mutable, and compounded. 
Afier the body’s dissolution, the mould 
of space or extension remains, and also 
the mould of time or succession; but, 
as to the query what sort of objects 
they will frame, or, in other words, 
“what new species of grist will be 
poured into the mill,” it may be an- 
swered about as easily and accurately 
as the question whether the soul be tall 
or dwarfish, round or square! 

25. Finally, matter and sensation 
being, in philosophical language, syno- 
nymous, and matter being liable to 
perpetual mutations, it is, consequently, 
to the innate elements of mind alone, 
as a direct emanation from the Deity, 
that we must look for principles im- 
mutable and eternal. So much for the 
first section, 
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Section II.—1. In the preceding 
chapter we have divided sensation into 
two classes, and described the two 
primary moulds or forms in which the 
mind passively receives impressions 
conveyed to it by the five material 
feelers or senses. 

2. But the perceptions, or, as Kant 
calls them, intuitions, thus produced, 
would be utterly confused and indis- 
tinct without the operation of other and 
very different powers. As already 
said, in our preliminary remarks, the 
productions of the sensual or sensitive 
faculty may be compared to a confused 
mass of building materials which hod- 
men lay down, and which the architect 
immediately proceeds to convert into a 
symmetrical building. Without the 
powers of understanding we cannot 
form a distinct object; without the 
guidance of reason we cannot draw any 
moral conclusions respecting it. But, 
without the united operation of all three 
faculties —sense, understanding, and 
reason, we are not even conscious of its 
existence; for, suppose any portion of 
the mind’s eternal triad to be removed, 
and the whole fabric is instantly de- 
stroyed, as completely as a triangle is 
destroyed by the removal of any one 
line. (To the uninitiated some difli- 
culties may occur here, which will be 
amply cleared up in the third section.) 

3. As we trust it has, in the previous 
chapter, been clearly explained that 
time and space are innate faculties, 
existing in the mind @ priori, we believe 
it will soon become equally intelligible, 
that there are éwelve original and innale 
principles (powers) of understanding, 
which operate on the materiel or mat- 
ter derived from the faculty of sense, so 
as to form distinct objects. We be- 
lieve it will soon become obvious that 
the twelve categories of understanding 
are necessary, immutable, and inde- 
structible ; whereas the matter on which 
they operate is contingent, mutable, 
and evanescent. 

4. In this country, whilst Immanuel 
Kant has been almost utterly neglected, 
David Hume, not merely for his his- 
tory, but his metaphysics, has been 
wondered at and extolled. Because 
the Scotch philosopher found himself 
quite foiled in his endeavours to deduce 
the universal notion of cause and effect 
from experience, he became a confirmed 
sceptic. But is there any good reason 
why he should have perplexed himself 
so exclusively on this one point! He 
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was constrained to admit that the no- 
tion of cause and effect is universal, 
and, instead of concluding it to be an 
original and indispensable law of the 
mind, he declared it to be an unac- 
countable prejudice! Iaving gone this 
length, for what assignable reason, we 
ask, should he not also have declared 
the universal notions that two and two 
make four, that the radii ofa circle are 
equal, or that a mountain is nota soap- 
bubble, to be unaccountable prejudices ? 
The unphilosophical reader will answer, 
that we know these things from tuition 
and experience, and certainly we do so, 
as we also know that red-hot iron will 
burn the fingers; but, were it not for 
innate faculties of mind, which afford 
the elementary conceptions of number, 
of the geometrical line, and of substance, 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the figure ofa 
circle, or the soap-bubble, would be 
quite as effectually placed before a calf’s 
head as before that of David Hume, or 
any man. ‘The retina of the calf’s eye 
will reflect the objects quite as well as 
they are impinged on the eye of any 
philosopher! Also the mechanism of 


I,—QuantTIiTyY. a 
| | 
1. Unity. | 1. Reality. | 


2. Multitude. | 2. Negation. 


5. Totality. | 3. Limitation. | 3. Action and reaction. 


6. In the first place, if a distinct 
object is to be constructed, it must be 
subjected to the universal laws of guan- 
tity. It must either be one, many, or 
all, and by this law, though not without 
simultaneous exertion of other cate- 
gories, we make the object under our 
consideration into one solitary snuff- 
box, and this, of course, could not be 
done without the innate conception of 
other numbers—of many (or a multi- 
tude) and all. 

7. Secondly, and in conformity to 
the first category of the second triad, 
the box must be proved to be in quality 
a real box, but in order to do this, it is 
requisite that, fixing our attention 
thereon, we should, by means of the 
box, negate every thing else. It is not 
a table, nor an inkstand, nor a floor- 
carpet. For this operation, the innate 
and universal principle of the mathe- 
matical line is indispensable, which 
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the calf’s ear is quite as well adapted 
for hearing a lecture. According to 
Kantian doctrine, the truth is, that 
principles of arithmetical number, of 
geometrical lines, of substance and ac- 
cident, cause and effect, action and re- 
action, are indestructible laws of the 
human mind, which, according to the 
will of Almighty Power, it applies to 
and impresses on material nature. In 
these principles, all that we colloguially 
call nature has its only existence. These 
principles are immutable, whilst the 
materials on which they operate are 
perpetually changing. ‘The one is ne- 
cessary and indestructible, the other 
contingent and evanescent. 

5. But this has been a digression, 
though not mal-dpropos. It is now re- 
quisite to exhibit the “ twelve original 
categories,” with their mode of oper- 
ating for the construction of a distinct 
object out of the materials afforded by 
the sensual or sensitive faculty ; for in- 
tuitions are blind until perfected by 
understanding and reason. The cate- 
gories are arranged and denominated as 
follows : — 


l 
IV.—Mopatiry. 


| 
1, Substance and accident. | 1. Possibility. 


2, Existence. 


S$. Necessity. 


exists @ priori in the mind, and applies 
itself to demarcate the box from the 
table on which it rests. Thus, the 
object is rendered distinct by limitation, 
and fills up a certain portion in space. 

8. Thirdly, and in conformity to the 
categories of the third triad, our object, 
in order to be complete, must be sub- 
jected to the laws of relation to other 
objects. If real, it must be a sub- 
stance, but what we term substance is 
merely a collection of properties, liable 
to be disorganised by other substances, 
and to change in time. To use ha 
sonification, it is “an object painted by 
the limner Time upon the canvass of 
space.” ‘To grasp a perfect substance, 
in other words, an essence, imperturbable 
and unsusceptible of change, is about 
as practicable as to behold a pure ma- 
thematical line or point! Both exist 
as elementary principles in conception, 
but of course neither can become an 
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intuition. So far as the question de- 
pends on experience, the notion of sub- 
stance might, according to Hume’s 
example, be set down for another pre- 
judice. All matter is changeable ; 
‘every (so-styled) substance has its ac- 
cidents or changeable properties. The 
snuff-box is here, but it is only acollec- 
tion of properties susceptible of muta- 
tion, and so is the hardest rock of the 
Alpine mountains. 

9. Moreover, according to the second 
law of the third triad, the box must 
have had a maker. We have repeat- 
edly adverted to Ilume’s perplexity 
respecting cause and effect, which was 
acknowledged also by Dugald Stewart 
and divers others. They remind us of 
St. Augustin’s dilemma respecting dime. 
“‘ If no one inquires what it is,” says 
he, “ [ know well enough ; but if any 
one asks, I know not.” Hume’s doubts 
only tended to excite Immanuel Kant’s 
perseverance, and the latter became 
convinced that, as decidedly as we are 
compelled by the mental laws of time 
and space to divide our sensations into 
successive and extended, so we are led 
by an inherent law of the understanding 
(reason of course co-operating), to de- 
cide that the box did not make itself, 
and further, that the maker's hands and 
tools, being also material, did not make 
themselves. Through all varieties of 
material nature, there is constant and 
reciprocal cause and effect. An acorn 
causes an oak, but the oak also causes 
the acorn. Precisely as one moment of 
time, that is to say, as one particle of 
matter in motion is always preceded by 
another, so must every event in our 
Jinite sphere be preceded by its cause. 
It is quite obvious that this constructive 
category of cause and effect acts in 
strict accordance with the mental ele- 
ment time, and the one is as decidedly 
innate, necessary, and universal as the 
other. 

10. Lastly, the third category of this 
triad presents us with that intellectual 
law by which all material nature is 
supported and held together, namely, 
the principle of action and reaction. 
The snuff-box acts on the table by its 
weight, and the table reacts by sustain- 
ing it. The reader who has never 
studied Kantian doctrines, whilst he 
admits this to be a law of external na- 
ture, will say, that in the mind it is an 
effect of tuition and experience. But 
he forgets that this law is an eternal 
and unvarying principle, which would 
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exist in full force if the whole fabric, 
which we now call external nature, 
were annihilated, and that if the said 
principle did not exist @ priori in the 
mind, all the impressions aflorded by 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, and ocean 
(of which, in themselves, we know no- 
thing), would have been as utterly in- 
comprehensible by Newton, Coperni- 
cus, and Galileo, as by the beasts in 
the field, who come into the world and 
go out of it as we do, and have the ma- 
terial instruments of sense even more 
perfect than we. 

11. Already we have adverted to the 
objections made to the Kantian system 
by those who assert that it is contrary 
to common sense. But the Kantian 
philosopher no more denies the exist- 
ence of external nature, than the most 
dogmatical logician would dispute that 
of St. Paul’s church, or the Bank of 
England. The philosopher admits the 
existenc> 2° both ; but he maintains that 
the stone and lime which compose 
St. Paul’s church, and the symmetrical 
building itself, together with sun, moon, 
and stars, Alps and Pyrenees, though 
known as phenomena, are yet also to be 
contemplated as noumena, which he 
cannot actually know, inasmuch as the 
matter of his knowledge consists only 
in his own sensations, and the form in 
the categories of his understanding. 
On like principle, the astronomer will 
grant you, in common parlance, that 
the sun rises and sets, although, all the 
while, he is thoroughly convinced that 
it has never moved one inch. 

12. In this exposition of nine consti- 
tutive categories, we are not aware of 
having advanced any assertion which is 
not perfectly comprehensible by every 
sane mind. Without these nine ele- 
mentary powers, it is impossible that 
any object could be constructed or con- 
ceived. Nor, philosophically speaking, 
could the object exist without the 
exertion of these active faculties. A 
tree is not a tree any more than it isa 
serpent or a snuff-box, till, by means of 
the categories, it becomes one. With 
the phenomenon of the tree, that is, our 
intuition and conception, we are well 
acquainted, but the noumenon, or cause, 
is utterly beyond the reach of our finite 
knowledge. 

13. By the nine. categories already 
specified, all the constitutive or con- 
structive powers of understanding are 
exhausted, and, moreover, all plastic 
nature is exhausted, but there is one 
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accessory yet indispensable triad left to 
be mentioned, which consists of the 
categories of modality. Every object 
has a possible, however improbable 
mode of existence, contrasted with its 
real one. For example, the snuff-box 
before us may, one day or another, be 
used by an inhabitant of the moon. 
But the box we now contemplate has 
no connexion with supposed inhabit- 
auts of the moon, and is an immedi- 
ately evisting box, for, if we denied 
this, we must also deny our own exist- 
ence, which would be absurd. And 
herein is an ample illustration of the 
last category ; viz. necessity, because 
there is no power in heaven or on 
earth which can make an object exist 
and not exist at the same moment,— 
the distinct conception of necessity 
being “ that of which the contrary is 
impossible.” 

14. From the preceding memoranda, 
it must be apparent that the active 
faculty of understanding is exercised 
in two very different modes; firstly, 
when it is occupied with an intuition, 
for example, the square snuff-box, or 
the seal-ring now resting on the table; 
and, secondly, when occupied with the 
mere conceptions of those objects when 
removed from actual sight, or, with 
conceptions of the pure mathematical 
square or circle, which, except in the 
“ mind’s eye,” never can be seen. In 
this place it might be an agreeable task 
to follow out the various applications 
of understanding, under the direction 
of reason, as evinced by the scientific 
inventor or demonstrator, the logician, 
poet, philosopher, and historian, but 
the limits of this article scarcely admit 
of our giving complete outlines, far less 
of goiny into details. 

15. ‘To conclude, it must be admit- 
ted as quite impossible that any object 
can exist in nature, which has neither 
quantity nor quality, and which does 
not stand in relationship to surrounding 
objects. But quantity, quality, and 
relation, like time and space, are ele- 
mentary and immutable principles of 
the human mind; consequently, the 
mind actually generates all the forms 
of matter which, in colloquial phrase, 
are called external nature. So much 
for outlines of the second section. 
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Section III.—1. In the first of these 
two preceding divisions, we endeavoured 
to shew that time and space are indis- 
pensable innate elements of the human 
mind, and that these are the primary 
moulds or form-givers of sensation. In 
the second chapter (supposing the pro- 
positions in our first to be granted), it 
has been with equal clearness evinced, 
that, by means of the twelve categories 
of understanding, we give objective 
unity to our sensations, and are thus 
enabled accurately to distinguish and 
arrange the matter of our knowledge. 

2. Here, that is to say, with time, 
space, and the categories, the sphere of 
material nature ends. But, as mere 
intuitions of sense are imperfect until 
brought into form by conceptions of 
understanding, so both would be worth- 
less, that is to say, would leave us the 
mere passive slaves of instinct, and we 
neither. could possess consciousness, 
frame a thought, nor originate a motive 
without the supreme and regulative 
faculty of reason. In deciding that we 
have the snuff-box on the table, or five 
fingers on each hand, we indirectly de- 
clare and acknowledge our own spi- 
ritual existence, which is not subjected 
to laws of material life, for the mind 
cannot act or subsist except as a triad, 
At one and the same moment man 
exists to himself as a PHENOMENON and 
NOUMENON.* He can measure and 
weigh his own body, as he can measure 
and weigh the snuff-box, but the rules 
of geometry, arithmetic, action and re- 
action, are utterly set aside and baffled 
when applied to mind. 

3. All the varieties and objects of 
material nature necessarily bear the 
stamp of time and space. All that we 
are able to conceive and arrange under 
the categories of understanding, must 
be reducible to these laws. Stretch, 
for example, the notion of time to bil- 
lions and trillions of centuries. Still, 
it is but matter in motion, and, of the 
spiritual element time (though sym- 
bolically it has been termed a mould), 
we, of course, can have no conception. 
We arrive at the indefinite but not the 
infinite. Material nature, as we have 
shewn, has, indeed, its governing and 
universal laws or principles, which alone 
are unchangeable, whilst matter itself 


* Tt is hoped that the reader will not impute it to carelessness if, in this chapter, 
we admit some repetitions, which seemed essentially requisite, in order to connect one 
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undergoes perpetual mutations. As 
inanimate bodies are governed by the 
law ofaction and reaction; for example, 
as water formed on the top of a moun- 
tain will flow to the bottom, and if 
there confined, in ascending pipes, will 
rise again to its original level, so are all 
animated beings endowed with and pro- 
pelled by instinct. In this predicament, 
and under this law, man is the mere 
slave of sense and instinct, to the utter 
exclusion of pure moral principles and 
free will. 

4. It is, therefore, clear that, in order 
to form permanent laws for our con- 
duct, or draw immutable conclusions 
from our knowledge, the faculties of 
sense and understanding are inadequate. 
Be it once more repeated, that the latter 
of these faculties, regulates and ar- 
ranges into distinct objects, the various 
materials supplied by the senses, and, 
as every intuition is accompanied either 
by desire or indifference, instinct, after 
its own manner, will excite to action. 

5. But, in the third section of mind, 
in reason alone will be found the 
power of regulating our desires, and 
originating motives, which exist as 
infinite and indestructible principles, 
whereas, on the contrary, actions are 
evanescent and mutable, like figures 
traced on the sea-sand, to be effaced by 
the next tide. As long as reason exists 
uninjured in the mind, no power in 
heaven or on earth can destroy the 
freedom of man to choose betwixt obe- 
dience to the impulses of sense and 
instinct for his own immediate gratifi- 
cation and advantage merely, and obe- 
dience to the dictates of reason, which 
instruct him to act on motives such as, 
independently of limited and personal 
benefit, deserve universal approval and 
adoption. Consequently, man exists 
in a perpetual state of antagonism. 
Instinct propels, reascn admonishes, 
and the latter, when speculatively per- 
verted, may exert itself in attempts to 
justify or palliate even the most atrocious 
crimes. Moreover, both principles ex- 
isting together as component parts of 
the mind, man exists, at the same mo- 
ment, as a being material and spiritual, 
finite and indestructible. 

6. But the powers of instinct are less 
obvious in man than in other animals. 
The regulatorship of reason is indis- 
pensable for purposes of individual and 
temporary advantage, as well as for the 
establishment of absolute principles ; 
and, as already mentioned, this faculty, 
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according to its meee, is divided 
into speculative and practical. As un- 
derstanding gives objective unity to our 
sensations, reason gives unity to our 
desires. It is speculative whep applied 
to desires and pursuits temporary and 
evanescent, and practical when directed 
to objects eternal and immutable. Thus, 
reason may direct the fabrication of a 
finely tempered sword, and, when the 
weapon is completed, the same faculty 
affords to its possessor the free choice he- 
twixt using it, as a cowardly assassin, in 
order to deprive another of life, and ob- 
tain his purse, or to raise it only against 
a murderer, and in defence of the inno- 
cent, even though his own life is risked 
in the encounter. Sense presents the 
matter, and understanding supplies the 


Jorm of the sword: the duty of reason 


is to originate the motives with which 
the weapon is to be wielded. 

7. We use the word “ originate” for 
the sake of more marked distinction. 
Moreover, the powers of sense and un- 
derstanding are called into action by 
impressions derived from external nou- 
mena of material and mutable nature, 
but the powers of reason have no similar 
incentives or inpingement, but are a 
more direct emanation from the Deity. 

8. By the faculties of time, space, 
and the twelve categories, as we have 
endeavoured to explain, all the varied 
objects in nature, in other words, the 


Jorms of nature, are actually generated. 


We do not possess material nature ex- 
cept through the medium of the senses, 
nor has that material nature its forms 
except through the categories of under- 
standing. By means of these faculties 
we accomplish the construction of a 
sensual and intellectual, a physical and 
mathematical world, but the moral and 
spiritual world remains yet to be con- 
structed ; and for this operation we 
must look to pure practical reason. 

9. As already shewn, the matter on 
which the active faculty of understand- 
ing operates, is merely our own sensa- 
tions, out of which it constitutes all the 
intelligible objects of nature. Practi- 
cal reason being a purely active faculty, 
must, also, have objects to work upon, 
and, rejecting all the varieties of organic 
nature or sensation which are mutable 
and evanescent, it selects for the subject 
of its operations the twelve categories, 
which are in themselves spiritual and 
eternal. 

10. Take all the mental elements 
we have analysed, and it will be 
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found, on reflection, that contrasting 
with the material and mutable objects 
of sense and understanding, we possess 
indestructible ideas of the spiritual and 
absolute. Such ideas, refer to objects 
beyond the reach of our knowledge, 
which never can be presené as intuitions 
or reducible to forms or conceptions. 
Yet, by syllogisms of reason, a moral 
conviction of their existence is esta- 
blished, such as even excels all de- 
monstration addressed to the senses. 
With syllogisms, any more than dia- 
gram, we shall not trouble the reader, 
But take anotherexample. The student 
sees a candle burning on his table. 
The sensual or sensitive faculty is im- 
pinged, and he has the sensation of 
luminous space ; understanding forms 
the candle, and here ends the sphere of 
actual knowledge. Reason alone es- 
stablishes consciousness of his own 
existence as a moral and responsible 
being, existing separately from every 
possible object of his thoughts, also 
establishing the conviction, that every 
material object, has not only a material 
but a spiritual cause, which cannot be 
perceptible through the medium of any 
sense. Setting all artificial formula of 
logic aside, this conclusion of reason is 
equally universal and indestructible in 
the human mind, with the conception 
of a pure mathematical figure. 

11. It is impossible that the mind 
can exist and operate except as an un- 
alterable triad, the whole powers of 
which must be exemplified in every 
judgment, whether the object be finite 
or infinite, spiritual or corporeal. There 
must always be matter, form, and 
spiritual connexion. But, as finite 
beings, we are often necessitated to use, 
in regard to spiritual objects, the lan- 
guage of symbols and personification. 
In order to have an intuition, we re- 
quire matter, that is to say, immediate 
sensation, of which the form is time 
and space. In order to have a concep- 
tion, we require, also, matter, and we 
take intuitions (or somewhat that is 
within the possible scope of intuitions), 
of which the form consists in the twelve 
categories. To have an idea, we re- 
quire matter also (here the symbolical 
language is intentionally adopted), and 
we take for matter, the pure concep- 
tions, the mere principles of the cate- 
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gories, whereof the form (as impressed 
by laws of reason) is absoluteness or 
infinity.* And, in every one of these 
operations, the spiritual connexion 
completing the triad, is obviously in- 
dispensable, for the soul taking itself 
for the matter or subject of thought, 
must yet always acknowledge its own 
separate existence, thus at once ac- 
knowledging a form or mode of being 
which is unconditioned and absolute. 

12. Underneath the four triads of 
the intellectual categories, Kant has 
placed his six ideas of reason, thus 
completing his twenty principles of 
mind. The six ideas are arranged and 
denominated as follows :—~ 1. Absolute 
totality; 2. absolute limitation; 3. 
absolute substance ; 4. absolute cause ; 
5. absolute concurrence; 6. absolute 
necessity. 

13. With the conception of quantity, 
as indicated in the first triad of cate- 
gories, is contrasted an idea of absolute 
totality, this being the result of an ir- 
refragable judgment of reason. All 
quantity that exists in material nature 
is conditioned ; there is no whole, how- 
ever vast or contracted, of which we 
can predicate that it is unchangeable 
self-sustained, indivisible, necessary, 
unsuccessive, and unextended. But it 
has been already agreed that this ma- 
terial nature is a gift, and that there 
cannot be a gift without a giver; con- 
sequently, reason by deliberative judg- 
ment, originates the idea of an absolute 
whole or infinite first cause, which, to 
repeat once more a favourite illustration, 
exists in idea, as decidedly as a pure 
triangle or circle exists in conception. 
That the best powers of practical reason 
may be dormant or obtuse in most 
human beings, cannot be wondered at. 
So far from the senses affording it 
support, they are always in a state of 
warfare and opposition. Yet it may 
be observed, that no race is so savage 
and brutalised by sense, as to be wholly 
without indication of this faculty. 
With this first idea of reason, origi- 
nating the idea of the universe or world 
of noumena, is intimately woven the 
great moral principle already mention- 
ed, viz. ** Let the motive of your 
action be such, that it deserves to con- 
stitute a universal law for all reason- 
able beings.” Motives in the sphere 








* Without symbol or metaphor, be it observed, that reason, in choosing its object, 
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of the infinite correspond to actions in 
the sphere of the finite. 

14. We now proceed to the second 
triad of categories, under the title 
quality. To that limitation which be- 
longs to all objects of our knowledge, 
reason opposes the contrasting idea of 
infinite or absolute limitation, which 
no powers of sense or understanding 
can grasp. Yet, without such an idea, 
we must hold the separate existence of 
spirits to he impossible, inasmuch as 
by no earthly means can we assign to 
them any boundaries for distinction. 
All that we know or can conceive is 
successive or extended. But will any 
sane mortal maintain that his mind, 
like his body, is successive and ex- 
tended? Will he undertake to specify 
its figure, dimensions, or duration ? 
Yet, the idea of unconditioned limita- 
tion exists in the mind, as decidedly as 
the principle of the pure mathematical 
line. An unphilosophical reader will 
say, that the pure conceptive line is 
but a reflection or shade of the sym- 
bolical one, consequently, both are the 
result of tuition and experience. But 
the abstract principle must exist ad 
priortin the mind. Itis universal and 
necessary, whereas the symbol is limited 
and contingent. 

15. To proceed: from the first cate- 
gory of the third triad— namely, sub- 
stance and accident, reason instantly 
originates the contrasting idea of a 
perfect substance, which admits not of 
accident, — that is to say, which is not 
made up of changeable properties, but 
is immutable and indivisible in eternity ; 
namely, the indestructible mind or soul, 
Time is the mould of mutability, the 
element in which exist objects or beings 
finite, compounded, and mutable. Eter- 
nity can only be detined as an element 
wherein exist objects pure, indivisible, 
uncompounded, necessary, and imper- 
ishable, — the very opposite of all finite 
and earthly phenomena. 

16. With regard to the second cate- 
gory of this third triad, it must be re- 
collected, that through the whole ma- 
terial world, the chain of causes and 
effects is rendered evident to sense, or 
conceivable by understanding ; but to 
this, reason immediately opposes the 
violent contrast of a power free from 
all the restrictions of time, having its 
full force only in eternity,— in other 
words, of an absolute and first cause, 
where every thing originates in itself. 
Out of the idea of an absolute cause 
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(being speculatively perverted in its 
application), arose the once favourite 
system of the animus mundi. 

17. The third category under the 
triad, entitled relation, exhibits that 
universally acknowledged and _indis- 
pensable principle of action and re- 
action, which pervades and sustains all 
nature. But within our finite sphere, 
we possess visibly and palpably the 
symbols of this balance, which are all 
liable to change, whereas, the law itself 
remains unchangeable. To this ma- 
terial balance —namely, the action of 
matter on matter, which we perfectly 
know, reason opposes the unknowable 
contrast of infinite or absolute concur- 
rence, thus at once originating the idea 
of a God. Without these laws of 
action and reaction, nature could not 
subsist, and, as we have already more 
than once asked, how could there be 
laws without a law-giver ! 

18. But all the three principles 
above-mentioned, must concur in esta- 
blishing the complete idea of the di- 
vinity, who must firstly be a substance, 
perfect, indivisible, necessary, and im- 
mutable; secondly, must be the origi- 
nal cause, excluding all notions of 
priority ; thirdly, must be regulator and 
preserver of the universe. 

19. In like manner, the three cate- 
gories of understanding, under the head 
modality, viz. possibility, existence, and 
necessity, though limited in their range 
when applied to the matter of our cx- 
perience, yet, when freed from time 
and space, and carried by reason to the 
intinite, afford materials, if we may be 
allowed the expression, for the con- 
trasting idea of infinite or absolute 
necessity. As elsewhere observed, ne- 
cessity may briefly be defined, that of 
which the contrary is impossible. 

20. Thus we have gone through the 
twenty elements. We have rouglily 
and hastily dissected Kant’s map of 
the mind, and must leave the reader to 
put it together as he best can. Pope 
says, that every man’s reason differs 
from another’s, which is merely saying 
in other words, what we have admitted, 
that the perverted applications of reason 
are numberless. The poet further ob- 
serves, that a good man is often in- 
dolent, whilst a rogue exhibits an ex- 
treme degree of industry and activity. 
But, according to Kant’s system, there 
can be no possible doubt as to the 
clear distinctions betwixt moral good 
and evil, No doubts can exist whether 
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a motive be selfish, instinctive, the effect 
of mere sensual propulsion, or a motive 
which conscience, in other words, 
reason or free will, originates and de- 
cides upon as worthy of universal ap- 
proval. Man considered as a part of 
material nature, is a mere phenomenon, 
and belongs to time and space. But, 
considered as a rational and moral 
being, he is entirely out of time and 
space, and must, also, be out of material 
nature, that is to say, he is an absolute 
substance, and not a mere compound 
of changeable properties. He is a 
noumenon, or being of superior order, 
who exercises judgment and authority 
over his material shadow, over his 
svi-disant and pretended self, as an 
inferior phenomenon. And if Pope’s 
caustic remark be true, that reason 
accommodates itself to the passions of 
each individual, the Kantian teacher 
may fortify his pupils against this dan- 
ger by the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, with which his system is in the 
strictest accordance. 

This has turned out a long article ; 
but room 
addendum, which we think indispensably 
important. In endeavouring to make 
Kantism comprehensible, to a certain 
extent, for all readers, we have, pro 
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tempore, assumed the tone of advocacy 
and partisanship, which, before wind- 
ing up, must be utterly disclaimed. 
With certain improvements, no doubt 
(which the views of the original author 
will bear out and sanction), the system 
may be rendered one of the most ac- 
curately coherent and ingenious theo- 
ries that have ever been devised. But 
we have here endeavoured only to 
compress and arrange the materials 
afforded by Mr. Wirgman and other 
commentators —to give the philosophy 
as it exists, not as it might be. The 
principal defect in our opinion is, that 
so much attention being devoted to 
distinctions betwixt the mental faculties, 
their connexion is injuriously thrown 
into shade. Verbose eloquence is be- 
stowed on reason, whilst the sensitive 
faculty is unjustly depreciated. Enough 
is not said of their mutual dependence 
on each other, their action and reaction, 
nor is sufficient respect shewn to time 
and space, which are eternal elements. 
Verbum sapienti. The metaphysical 
reader will immediately perceive the 
drift of these brief hints, and this paper, 
however imperfect in itself, may lead 
to others in a style at once bolder and 
more scientifically guarded. 
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James II. appears to have experienced 
from the country party the chief oppo- 
sition to his designs to subvert Protest- 
antism, and introduce Popery: he 
was, therefore, like our present minis- 
ters, obliged to resort to more delicate 
methods of conversion and seduction 
than those which he had employed in 
the cities and towns, before he ventured 
to call a new parliament. We shall 
now proceed to shew some of the arti- 
tices used at that period, as at the pre- 
sent, for the same purpose of securing 
elections. 

Roger North, having described some 
pieces of the policy of King James's 
cabinet, in 1687, says, ** the next work 
was to make fair weather with a new 
parliament.” “ The methods were 
partly local and partly personal ; the 
local part was to be executed by regu- 
lating, or, rather, corrupting corpora- 
tions, that had tight of election, by 
yutting out and in mayors, recorders, 
Saati, &e.”’ This local method of 
corruption in 1836 has been already 
exposed. “ As to the counties,” says 
R. North, “they were too big to be 
thus tampered with.” They, therefore, 
tried another scheme with them. So- 
merville, a Whig author, tells us (p. 
164) that the information derived from 
“various channels of inquiry was in- 
tended for the direction of the lords’ 
regulators, a new denomination of 
commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the legal qualifications of voters, 
and the political sentiments which 
they held; though the first was the 
professed object of their jurisdiction, 
yet it was well understood that the last 
was the true object, and the secret spring 
ofall their decisions.” 


By the reform-act of Earl Grey’s 
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administration, commissioners called 
revising barristers were named, whose 
duty comprised only the first part of 
that of the regulators in 1686; and for 
the sake of perfect impartiality, and for 
the security of justice, their appoint- 
ment was placed in the hands of the 
king’s judges, who were supposed to be 
free from political bias, and acquainted 
with the practitioners at the bar. 

But the last part of the duty of the 
regulators in 1686 being the true ob- 
ject of the present government, they 
introduced, during the last session of 
parliament, the “ Registration of Voters 
Bill,” to divest the impartial judges of 
this important piece of patronage, and 
to place the appointment of the revising 
barristers in their own hands, whereby 
they might grant the office, with its 
emoluments, to such persons only as 
would be political partisans, and there- 
by pollute the streams of justice, for 
the purpose of maintaining themselves 
in power. The house of lords exposed 
and defeated this fraudulent design. 

i. We may apply to the ministers of 
the present day the words used by Mr. 
Rapin, in reference to James II.,— 
** jt would be tedious and difficult to 
relate all the king’s secret methods,— 
the emissaries he sent into the counties 
and corporations,— the instructions he 
gave them to gain the people, the argu- 
ments, promises, and menaces they 
used; all that can be said in general 
is, that nothing was forgot which he 
thought would contribute to the pro- 
curing a favourable parliament. With 
this view, he made a progress through 
several towns, and stopped at the cities 
and great towns to caress and intimi- 
date the people” (p.760). Our Whig- 
Radical government knew that their 
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“ chief strength lay in the great towns ;” 
and, therefore, last autumn, various mi- 
nisters travelled through different parts 
of the country, endeavouring to gain 
the people by “ arguments, promises, 
and menaces,” stopping at the cities 
and great towns, caressing the people, 
by vaunting what they had done, or in- 
tended to do, for them, and intimidat- 
ing them, by the dangers which they 
assured them would ensue, if a Con- 
servative government returned to power. 
With this view, the chancellor of the 
exchequer went to Limerick, and at a 
public meeting “ vindicated the events 
of last session,” saying, “ that it did 
not suffer by the contrast with the last 
Tory session, of which so much praise 
was heard ;” but he omitted to say 
that Lord John Russell and himself, 
in conjunction with Mr. O'Connell, 
had, by a factious division, cut short 
that Tory session, before Sir Robert 
Peel’s government were able to intro- 
duce their measures. 

The Earl of Minto proceeded to 
Hawick, where he more modestly said, 
that “ the last session of parliament was 
not absolutely barren of improvement, 
and some good laws were passed,” 
with that assistance which he gratefully 
acknowledged, saying that he did 
greatly “ value the support given to 
the government by Mr. O'Connell,” 
and did not consider it “ dishonour- 
able” to the government. For the 
purpose of casting odium upon the 
Conservatives, he said there was a 
“long list of wholesome measures re- 
jected in the mere wantonness of To- 
ryism ;”” whereas, in fact, of twelve 
principal measures promised or intro- 
duced by government during the last 
session, nine were abandoned by minis- 
ters on account of their own support- 
ers, and three on account of the amend- 
ments cf their opponents.* 

The attorney-general, for the same 
purpose, visited Cupar, where he told 
the inhabitants that the people were 
the source of all power.” He visited 
Edinburgh, where he took credit to 
government for measures which had 
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not originated with ministers,—vehe- 
mently abused the Conservatives for 
the loss of bills, for whose abandon- 
ment they were not responsible,—re- 
joiced in the alliance with Mr. O'Con- 
nell, saying of his support, “ that he, 
for one, was very glad of it ;” and 
ended by making no hidden allusion 
to a reform of the Llouse of Lords. It 
might, he said, “ be necessary to con- 
sider what measure should be resorted 
to for the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Parnell, journeying for 
the purpose of popularity, addressed 
his constituents at Dundee, and said, 
** With regard to any plan of peerage 
reform, I have only to put you in mind 
that several plans have been proposed, 
and that the advocates of the measure 
have not agreed on any of those plans; 
and, therefore, it would be premature, 
and quite impossible, in me to speak 
of any plan for the accomplishment of 
this purpose.” 

Another minister, one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, for the like purpose of 
gaining popularity, said, on the same 
subject, “I shrink not from giving 
my opinion. We have had organic 
changes, and, if it should be necessary, 
we can have recourse to them again ;” 
and boasted that “ the last session was 
fraught with some great results to the 
country.” 

Lord Glenelg uttered similar senti- 
ments at Inverness ; in short, “ nothing 
was forgot which” they “ thought 
would contribute to the procuring a 

favourable parliament.” 

Lord John Russell was aware that 
the counties could not be tampered 
with ; he knew that the agricultural in- 
terest was opposed to the government, 
and he therefore resolved to adopt ano- 
ther and more delicate scheme to de- 
stroy the influence of the proprietors. 
The recent Poor-law Bill was one, 
though not a very successful part, of 
such a plan. It was too odious a 
measure for government thereby to se- 
cure to themselves much good-will. 
But if the act possessed not that posi- 
tive advantage, it conferred on them 











* The nine are,— the bills for Church-rates, Irish Poor-law, English Poor-law 





Amendment, Stamp Duties, Church Discipline, Ecclesiastical Courts, Factories 
Amendments, Benefices Pluralities, and Registration of Voters. The only bill 
which can be disputed as not belonging to this list is the last ; and as the peers 
restored the bill to the original form in which ministers framed it, by expunging 
the Radical alterations, the Radicals were the true cause of the loss of that measure. 
The three are,—the Irish ‘ithe-bill, Irish Municipal Reform-bill, and English 
Municipal Reform Amendment-bill, 
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the negative benefit of rendering the 
country gentlemen, who might form the 
board of guardians, disliked by the 
poorer orders with whom they are 
placed in immediate contact. Thus 
the guardians sustain the odium of an 
oppressive law, while ministers derive 
the benefit of a vast amount of patron- 
age. 

2. North (230) tells us, in 1687, that 
“ the commissions of the peace and lieu- 
tenancy were to be reformed. So, 
also, in our days of professed liberty 
and practised tyranny, we are to have 
our rural police bills and our local 
courts bill, for the same purpose of su- 
perseding the resident nobility and 
country gentlemen, The system pro- 
posed by these two measures is of so 
un-English and dangerous a tendency, 
that it requires one word at our hands 
in developing a parallel between the 
two most unconstitutional and arbitrary 
periods of British history. 

The system is one of general cen- 
tralisation ; it places all patronage in 
the hands of ministers,— it brings all 
matters under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the executive,—it intrudes go- 
vernment officers into every village, 
hamlet, and district,—it will fully esta- 
blish an inquisitorial system of es- 
pionage,—and its main object is to de- 
prive country gentlemen of all power 
in the local government and adminis- 
tration of justice in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and to render them devoid 
of consequence or respect. These bills 
for a rural police and for local courts 
would take from the gentry habits of 
judicial business, would leave them ig- 
norant of the law, deprive them of the 
regard of their inferiors, and incapa- 
citate them for the discharge of public 
duties; at length their independence 
would be broken down, and the servile 
partisans of government substituted in 
their places. Finally, these measures 
would disgust the aristocracy residing 
on their properties, and induce them 
to repair to the capital, and become, 
like the old French and present Spanish 
nobility, titled serfs and liveried lackeys 
of the government; powerless and de- 
praved wearers of coronets and stars— 
badges rather of slavery than of honour. 

The establishment of a rural police 
would be the appointment of a French 
gendarmerie throughout the twelve 
thousand villages of England and 
Wales ; the finger of government would 
be in the concerns of every one, as is 
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now the case under the despotie ad- 
ministration of that ultra- Liberal Louis 
Philippe, in France. 

This project is at the present time 
put forth by government as a feeler, to 
try the temper and disposition of the 
country gentlemen, as a means of inti- 
midating the magistracy, and inducing 
them to go along with the government, 
by suspending yet worse measures 
over their lheads,— 


“ Pretending public good, to serve their 
own,” 


The local courts bill is alike in cha- 
racter, and has a like object. The 
amount of patronage which this mea- 
sure would place at the disposal of the 
crown is inconceivable, and imminently 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject. 
A writer in favour of the bill, and, 
therefore, not likely to exaggerate, com- 
putes the number of new places, with 
salaries and other emoluments, at be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred. 
He says, “ We are satisfied that the 
whole establishment would not cost 
more than 150,000/. per annum. For 
128,000/. per annum two appellate 
judges might receive 2,500/. per an- 
num, each; 60 local judges, 800/. each ; 
150 registrars, 250/. each; 250 clerks, 
100/. each; and 300 messengers, 75/. 
each, leaving a considerable surplus 
for the extra travelling expenses of the 
local judges, registrars, &c.” 

A nice amount of crown patronage 
for hungry lawyers and others, and a 
good round sum of money, with which 
an economical government might tax 
the country, in order to give themselves 
the benefit of a stipendiary over an un- 
paid magistracy ; the machinery of the 
rural police force would be infinitely 
more extensive ; but let it only equal the 
above, and the boasted liberty of Eng- 
lishmen under the free constitution, 
confirmed at the revolution of 1688, 
will become a mere matter of history— 
a tale of other days. 

In 1686, Clarendon said, “* We have 
forty abstracts of the commission.” In 
1836, we had abstracts of forty com- 
missions, which, issued by a Whig 
government, exhibited their ambitious 
love of place, patronage, and corrup- 
tion. 

In 1688, the patriotic Sir Patrick 
Iiume, then an exile for the cause of 
liberty, wrote from Utrecht that the 
crown of England attempted to get 
over the barrier of the laws “ by edicts 
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of a French cut,’—France being then 
under the sceptre of Louis XLV., the 
most ambitious and absolute monarch 
in Europe. ‘These commissions, whereby 
power and responsibility are taken from 
the constituted authorities, and, con- 
trary to the forms of the constitution, 
are vested in the executive, whereby 
legislation is taken from parliament, 
and placed in the hands of the king in 
council, is a supersedure of the laws 
“ by edicts of a French cut.” 

This system of centralisation, as it is 
called in France, or, of throwing all 
power into the hands of government, is 
the same as was brought to perfection 
by a sovereign avowedly aiming at uni- 
versal empire, more despotic, far more 
inimical to civil freedom, than Louis 
XIV. It was by means of a system 
similar to that which the false friends 
of liberty are pursuing, that Napoleon 
Buonaparte concentered all power in 
his own person, and enslaved the 
people. 

Lvery measure which the present mi- 
nisters introduce for the ostensible pur- 
pose of civil or religious liberty con- 
tains, though undetected in its compo- 
sition, the ingredients of centralisation, 
and seeds of ministerial power; and, 
if examined, will be found incompa- 
tible with the whole spirit of the consti- 
tution of this country. 

The new London University affords 
a most striking example of what has 
been advanced. Our plausible, popu- 
larity-hunting ministers, warned by the 
instances of independence recently ex- 
hibited at Oxford and Glasgow, where 
the members, having opportunities of 
giving expression to public opinion, 
exhibited it in their indignation at the 
appointment of Dr. Ilampden as divi- 
nity professor, by their election of the 
Duke of Wellington as chancellor, and 
the glorious triumph of Sir R. Peel over 
the attorney-general. ‘Thus warned, they 
resolved, while abolishing certain and 
defined forms of Christian faith, to 
abolish all forms of popular election 
also, to render the university a mere 
dependency on the crown, a fief of the 
executive ; and, while conferring “ the 
distinctions justly due to proficiency in 
literature, science, or art,” to “ impose 
a test (not of religious, but) of political 
“ opinions, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to bind in the fetters” of minis- 
terial subserviency ‘ the talent and the 
merit of the present enlightened age.” 

As Edmund Burke in 1796 said of 
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the Duke of Bedford, so may we, forty 
years later, say of the son of the Duke 
of Bedford, * Let” him “ take care 
how he endangers the safety of the 
constitution which secures his own 
utility or his own insignificance.” 

3. Another practice, which has lately 
been resorted to with the greatest suc- 
cess, has also been borrowed from 
King James I]., who employed it for 
the purpose of having a parliament 
* entirely at his devotion.” The prac- 
tice we allude to is that of conferences 
where “ men were closeted to engage 
them in the king's measures” (Rapin, 
760). Ifume (262) says that James 
knew that the “ sanction of parliament 
was necessary for the completion of his 
designs in favour of the Catholics ;” he 
had employed, therefore, with éhe mem- 
bers of parliament many private con- 
JSerences, which were then called closet- 
ings; and he used every expedient of 
reasons, menaces, and promises, to 
break their obstinacy in this parti- 
cular.” 

It is to the conference at Litchfield 
House, St. Jumes’s, that we are in- 
debted for the late “ violent measures 
for the establishment of Popery in 
Ireland,” the determination to despoil 
the Protestant church,—it is to that 
conference that Mr. O’Connell owes 
his present power and influence, and 
ministers owe thereto not only the par- 
tial success of their revolutionary de- 
signs, but their very political existence. 

Other conferences likewise took 
place in Downing Street, with the 
hope of producing union among the 
supporters of the government ; but, if 
report speak true, ministers, at some of 
these meetings, as James did on similar 
occasions, met both with ‘ coldness 
and reluctance” to their “ designs.” 

4. Before we turn again to the affairs 
of Ireland, one remark, though not 
strictly within the limits of a parallel, is 
yet too deserving of notice to be omit- 
ted. The fact to which we allude is, 
that the present ministers have not 
only most faithfully copied the acts of 
that administration which preceded 
and produced the revolution of 1688, 
but they have, moreover, in one respect, 
gone beyond the intention and object 
of that government,—they have antici- 
pated the result of those measures 
which overthrew the monarchy, and 
have adopted the only lamentable con- 
sequence of that glorious Revolution. 

Ministers nominally serve our gra- 
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cious master, William IV., as king de 
jure, they are in reality the slaves of a 
tyrant whom they have set over them- 
selves as king de facto: their measures 
affect to be those of the cabinet of St. 
James’s ; they are, in fact, those dic- 
tated by the parliament of the Dublin 
Corn Exchange. 

So completely is this the case, that 
almost all our ministers have aban- 
doned the principles which at one 
time or another they entertained upon 
the various questions now occupying 
public attention, in order to obey the 
commands of Daniel O’Connell. 

If any one doubts this, let him bear 
in mind that, three years since, the go- 
vernment denounced Mr. O’Con:.vll as 
a rebellious disturber of the peace ; 
that Lord Melbourne was a member of 
that government ; that his lordship first 
took office as Irish secretary in 1827, 
under Mr. Canning, and continued 
such under the Duke of Wellington. 
That Lord Glenelg first held the same 
office in 1818, and was twelve years a 
Tory. That Lord Palmerston was 
twenty-three years a member of Tory 
governments, which certainly did not 
give encouragement to Mr. O’Connell. 
That Lord Mulgrave’s father for very 
many years held a high office in the 
same administrations, and resigned, in 
order to make room for the entrance of 
the Duke of Wellington into the ca- 
binet. That the present Earl of Mul- 
grave, then Lord Normanby, applied 
for office from the same government ; 
and that the refusal he then met with 
is the commonly-believed cause for his 
turning round, and changing his poli- 
tics. He, therefore, did not enter pub- 
lic life with any great partiality for 
Mr. O'Connell. The present Whig- 
Radical Chancellor of Ireland, who 
now assists Mr. O’Connell to despoil 
the church, was formerly Tory attorney- 
general for Ireland, and as such gave 
the following opinion upon the liability 
of church property,—‘“ that on the 
same principle the property of every 
man in the kingdom was equally 
liable. He maintained that the pro- 
perty of the church was as sacred as any 
other ; if they began with the church, 
let the landholder look to himself.” 

These facts cannot be laid too often 
before the public; and surely they 
shew the immense sacrifice of cha- 
racter which our rulers have made, in 
order to serve the lawless king de facto 
whom they have themselves created. 
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5. Having related some of the prinei- 
pal points of resemblance between the 
revolutionary policy of the years 1686-7 
and 1836-7, as regards England, we 
will again direct our attention to Ire- 
land, where precisely similar proceed- 
ings have been going on at the two 
periods. 

And the narrative of the events 
at either epoch cannot be better intro- 
duced to notice than by prefixing the 
following extracts from Dr. Douglas’s 
edition of Lord Clarendon’s Corre- 
spondence, which was published in 
1763. 

In reference to the letters to the 
Earl of Rochester, from his brother, the 
Ear! of Clarendon, while lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, viz., during 1686 and 1687, 
itis said,— 


‘* In the letters from Ireland a scene 
is disclosed which unavoidably com- 
mands the attention of every one who 
would be glad to see the Revolution 
fully justified, by a most authentic ac- 
count of the whole plan of the encroach. 
ments meditated by King James on the 
Protestant ecubibdhennnh in Ireland; a 
prelude to what his English subjects 
were to expect in due time. ‘Transac- 
tions unattended by circumstances that 
are striking in their own nature may be- 
come more interesting and important 
when considered as the cause of great 
public revolutions that afterwards hap- 
pened. In this view, therefore, the va- 
rious particulars which occur in Lord 
Clarendon’s despatches,—the encourage- 
ment given to the Popish bishop, un- 
known to the Protestant governor of 
Ireland, to hold public assemblies, and 
to wear their habits in Dublin,— the 
keeping vacant the church preferments, 
that the revenues appropriated by law 
for the maintenance of a Protestant 
establishment might furnish a fund for 
subsisting the Popish clergy,—the orders 
repeatedly sent to make Papists members 
of corporations, justices of the peace, 
sheriffs, privy counsellors, and judges, in 
defiance of law,—the arbitrary reversals 
of outlawries, and (what was a principal 
object of the attention of the court) the 
infamous remodelling of the army.” 

* All that we boast ofas Englishmen 
we owe to the Revolution. While we 
enjoy the valuable blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, we shall read here with 
satisfaction the most authentic account 
of the strange attempts of James to esta- 
blish lawless despotism, and to introduce 
odious superstition, which has yet ap- 
peared. And while we have the fullest 
view of the dangers escaped, it will be 
no small addition to the value of the pre- 
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sent collection, that it confirms many im- 
portant facts which throw light on the 
conduct of those patriots who had the 
honesty to resist a tyrant, and happily 
succeeded in their glorious attempt.” 


Ifow do these sentiments come home 
to our breasts at the present time! 
Every historian of the reign of James IT. 
appears merely to be recounting the 
arbitrary and Papistical proceedings 
of the present administration. Here 
are mentioned the public assemblies 
of the Catholics of the present day,— 
the vestments in which they appear in 
public,—* the revenues appropriated by 
law for the maintenance of a Protest- 
ant establishment” sought to be di- 
verted to other purposes,—the promo- 
tion of Roman Catholics in the various 
civil departments of the state in pre- 
ference to Protestants,—the infamous 
remodelling of an armed force, which 
has been lately effected by means of 
the “ Irish Constabulary Force Bill,” 
and many other measures, are copied 
from the same original. 

But we turn to the author of the 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Dalrymple, who, having men- 
tioned the events in Great Britain 
during the year 1686, proceeds (p. 96) 
to say,— 


“While James was in this manner al- 
ternately encouraged or disappointed in 
his projects in favour of Popery by his 
British subjects, his successes in Ire. 
land, a country already full of Catholics, 
and long subjected to the government of 
England, gave him hopes unalloyed with 
any uneasiness. The surest marks of the 
spirit of a government are to be found in 
the administration of its provinces.” 

*« All corporations and offices of every 
kind, from ‘the highest to the lowest, 
were thrown open to Roman Catholics, 
and some branches of government were 
engrossed almost entirely by them. The 
general language of office was to speak 
with contempt of all Protestants. In 
order to maintain a superiority in the 
privy-council, the Roman Catholic puisne 
judges, and even some private practising 
lawyers, were introduced into it,—ho- 
nours which they themselves were 
ashamed of, because they were conscious 
that men of their order had never en- 
joyed them before. A regular Popish 
hierarchy was established: the bishops 
received orders to wear the habits of 
their order in public.” 


This description, taken from the 
page of Dalrymple, does with an 
ominous degree of accuracy narrate the 
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proceedings in Ireland during the past 
year. The attempts on the corpora- 
tions are the same ; the discredit thrown 
upon Protestantism is the same. Mr. 
O'Connell is, indeed, not a privy coun- 
sellor,— it would damage his purpose 
if he were so; but Catholics are raised 
to the bench. One of the highest 
legal officers of the crown is a Catho- 
lic ; the nephews, cousins, and nu- 
merous dependants of Mr. O'Connell, 
are crowded into the assistant barris- 
terships, and all the places of emolu- 
ment and trust. Twenty-seven titular 
prelates form the Popish hierarchy. 
Last August, in “ the habits of their 
order,” with much pomp and cere- 
mony, they consecrated the cathedral 
of Tuam. The present lord-lieutenant 
is indeed a Protestant,—that makes 
the parallel so much the closer. So it 
was in 1686; but neither the present 
lord-lieutenant nor his Protestant pre- 
decessor have any real power. Rapin 
writes, “though the lord-lieutenant 
was a Protestant, his credit and autho- 
rity were insufficient to put a stop to 
the acts of injustice committed against 
those of his religion.” The present 
destitute condition of the Protestant 
clergy, the frequent murders and out- 
rages in which Protestants are the vic- 
tims, prove the justness of this remark, 
and exhibit the impotence and imbe- 
cility of Lord Mulgrave’s administra- 
tion. 

6. The real government of Ireland 
was, in 1686, carried on by a Roman 
Catholic, who shortly afterwards sup- 
planted the Protestant lord-lieutenant. 
His name was (not O’, but) Tyr-connel. 
This man was chiefly remarkable, as 
we learn from Lord Clarendon’s Cor- 
respondence, for his insolent and im- 
perious behaviour (i. 542), the violence 
of his temper, and the inconsistency of 
his conduct (541), and for his intem- 
perate language about the people of 
Ireland dictating to the king (ii. 125). 
In one of Lord Clarendon’s Letters 
from Dublin, dated 1686, in allusion 
to Tyrconnel’s terrible conduct, he 
writes: Whether he “ will continue to 
be so terrible as he is at present, no- 
thing but time will determine ; a¢ pre- 
sent, nothing can more dissatisfy honest 
men than the ranting, swaggering way 
he is in, and the abominable, insolent 
language he treats them with. He has 
had very good counsel given him by 
some Roman Catholics, whom he cursed 
to ten thousand devils for their pains.” 
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It is a task replete not only with 
interest, but also with instruction, 
though it may be somewhat disgusting, 
to record some of the abominable, in- 
solent language, of him, who, as far as 
regards the possession of real power, 
occupies the place which the ranting 
swaggerer attained in 1687: for, though 
there is now, as there was in 1686, a 
“ Jord-lieutenant”’ who is ‘¢a Protest- 
ant,” his credit and authority are 
‘* equally ” insufficient to put a stop to 
the acts of injustice committed against 
those of his religion. 

Mr. O'Connell has said of the Eng- 
lish nation, “so dishonest and besotted 
a people as the English never lived.” 
As a nation “ they are the most pro- 
fligate, and quite lost in folly.” “They 
are ready to sanction every crime.” 
“Those dullest of all malignant bi- 
gots.”— Vide aggregate meeting at 
Dublin, June 1813. He has called 
the English “ Sassenachs,” “ strangers 
and foreigners,” ‘ oppressors ;” and 
declares, that unless they do his bid- 
ding he must write them “ enemies.” 
— 27th August, 1836. 

He has slandered the English women 
as unchaste, stating, that ‘ nineteen out 
of twenty were mothers a month after 
marriage.”—Cork, 9th Sept. 1834. 

He has foully libelled the royal 
family. 

He says, the Protestant Established 
Church was “ begotten in plunder and 
nursed in blood ”—* nurtured in blood 
and spoliation;” and adds, in reference 
to that church, ** Delenda est Carthago.” 

The peers he has termed ‘ mis- 
creants,” “ despots,” “ enemies of the 
people.” “The lords (he says) have 
scandalously, insultingly, basely vio- 
lated their pledge, and broken their 
contract :” they are “a many-headed 
monster ;” “the name of this tyrant is 
Legion.” “ Break up the legion,” 
“reform the House of Lords!” 

The House of Commons he has de- 
nominated “ six hundred scoundrels.” 
The maintenance of national faith with 
the fundholder he has exclaimed against, 
as “cant” and humbug. 

The Whig ministers he has de- 
nounced as authors of a “ brutal and 
bloody measure,” of ‘atrocious pro- 
ceedings ;”? men “to be treated with 
scorn ;” “men whose orders with brutal 
perseverance were written in blood ;” 
“a ministry backed in its injustice by 
an unscrupulous majority.” 

Tyrconnel, by his imperious con- 
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duct, with the assistance of a Jesuit, 
“supplanted the Eal of Clarendon, 
and got himself appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Treland.”— Rapin. 

O'Connell nominally has not as yet 
arrived at that dignity, though he is 
invested with all the substantial powers 
attached to the viceroyalty. 

The return which ministers make to 
Mr. O’Connell for all the abuse which 
he has heaped upon them is this: 
they, 


“ Bending low, and in a bondsman’s key, 

With ‘bated breath, and whispering 
humbleness, 

Say this: Fair sir, you spit on me on 
Wednesday last— 

You spurned me such a day; another 
time 

You called me dog: 
tesies, 

I'll lend you thus much monies.” 


and, for these cour- 


We are totally indifferent as to the 
value which ministers may place upon 
the courtesies of Mr. O’Connell, or the 
requital which they may choose to 
make him —as regards themselves, we 
care not whether “the insult be worse 
than the injury” or not — but the 
power with which they have invested 
this rebellious man is of the most 
dangerous consequence to the nation. 
What are the measures whereby he 
seeks to overturn the constitution, and 
to rise upon anarchy and confusion ? 
They are nothing but the exact coun- 
terpart of those projected by Tyrconnel, 
under the prime-minister of that day, 
“who changed sides, with little regard 
either to religion or to the interests of 
his country :”— Catholic corporations 
in Ireland ; destruction of the Protest- 
ant church in that country; Catholic 
ascendancy, whereby to consolidate his 
own power; repeal of the Act of Union 
now, as of the Act of Settlement then ; 
and, lastly, complete dismemberment 
of the empire. 

Tyrconnel first turned his attention 
to the courts of law: so did O'Connell. 
Catholics were then raised to the bench: 
the same is done now. ‘Tyrconnel next 
directed his notice to the charters of 
corporations, “ which secured the no- 
mination of members of parliament :” 
O'Connell does the same. 

Clarendon, we have seen, wrote from 
Dublin, that the “contest here is not 
about religion, but between English 
and Trish.” 

O'Connell makes it the same now, 
as “a point of honour.” 
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Tyrconnel sought to “ raise the Irish 
toa decided superiority over the English 
interest.” — LINGARD. 

O'Connell strives to effect the same 
at present. 

‘Tyrconnel “ had a further and more 
national object in view, to render his 
native country independent of England, 
if the king should die without male 
issue.”— Linc. xiv. 136. 

O’Connell has the same object in 
view now. 

Tyrconnel’s “actions squared not 
with his promises.”—- Rapti, 

O'Connell is far more false than he. 
Witness his conduct to Mr. Littleton, 
to Mr. Raphael, and on the factory 
question, &e. Ke. 

It was said of Tyrconnel, that he 
“was madman enough to ruin ten 
kingdoms.” 

O'Connell has worse, but equally 
effectual, qualifications for the same 
purpose. 

By Tyrconnel the Catholics were 
“ invested with the whole power of the 
kingdom.” 

O'Connell, by the aid of ministers, 
has nearly accomplished the same. 

“The Act of Settlement was the 
only obstacle to their enjoying the 
whole property; and Tyrconnel had 
formed a scheme for calling a parlia- 
ment to reverse that act, and empower 
the king to bestow all the lands on his 
Catholic subjects.” 

O'Connell and the priests have formed 
the like scheme. 

Clarendon at this time mentions a 
work, which was handed about for the 
advancement of Catholicism, and en- 
titled Parliamentum Pacificum. 

The edict lately published by the 
Corn Exchange parliament, for the ap- 
pointment of pucificators throughout 
Ireland, has the same object in view. 

In 1687 “ the repeal was not adopted. 
Motives of policy, and some appre- 
hensions of too sudden a shock to the 
feelings of the Protestants in Great 
Britain, retarded the final adoption of 
this measure.”—Macktntosu, p. 126. 

O’Connell will find the same to be 
true now. 

When King James “ learned from 
his English counsellcrs the probable 
consequences of such an act, in the 
dismemberment of Ireland from the 
English crown, he refused his assent, 
and seemed to lend a favourable ear 
to those who advised the removal of 
the lord-deputy.”” 


Trish Corporations. 
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The announcement of a like resolu- 
tion on the part of his present majesty 
will be hailed by all who love their 
king and their country, their religion 
and their liberties, as 


“ Auspicium melioris /Evi.” 


But the king alone is not of sufficient 
power to secure to us our liberties, un- 
less we are willing and ready to assist. 
The house of peers is not sufficient, 
unless we co-operate. It is now the 
bounden duty of every Protestant and 
loyal Catholic subject of these realms, 
who writes himself man, and boasts 
himself free, to be up and stirring, to 
appreciate the character of him who 
libels the royal family —who abuses 
the nation—who slanders the fair fame 
of English women — who braves the 
laws — who desecrates the church — 
who threatens the house of lords—who 
belies the commons, and marshals every 
bad passion and angry feeling against 
all that is good, virtuous, sacred, or 
just. This is the more imperative 
when we see this man, invested with 
power such as no subject has ever had 
since the Revolution in 1688, calling 
himself the voice of Ireland, “ the re- 
presentative of seven millions of peo- 
ple,” and dictating to government 
measures which tend to subvert the 
constitution in church and state as 
established at that revolution. 

7. For the purpose of identifying the 
policy of the present government with 
that of Lord Sunderland, the following 
has been extracted from Hume, page 
258 : 


“In order to make them masters of 
the parliament, the same violence was 
exercised that had been practised in 
England, ‘The charters of Dublin, and 
of all the corporations, were annulled ; 
and new churters were granted, subject. 
ing the corporations to the will of the 
sovereign. The Protestant freemen were 
expelled ; Catholics introduced ; and the 
latter sect, as they always were the ma- 
jority in number, were now invested with 
the whole power of the kingdom.” 


The enemies of the Protestant reli- 
gion knew that these Protestant corpo- 
rations were the strongest safeguards 
of that reformed religion; that many 
had been established for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting that religion; and 
felt, that the surest mode of overthrow- 
ing the reformed religion was by turn- 
ing the corporations against the object 
for whose protection they were insti- 
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tuted. For the same purpose the 
Whigs sent commissioners to 117 cor- 
porate towns, and out of this number 
chose 54, which, from being exclu- 
sively Prote stant, might become as 
exclusively Catholic : in these, annual 
elections were to take place, and cor- 
porate officers to be appointed. And, 
though it was powerfully objected (by 
Sir William Follett) that in a country 
where the majority of the people were 
Roman Catholics, and the great ma- 
jority of the proprietors Protestants, 
and the bulk of the population arrayed 
against the property, it was not likely 
that the peace or the tranquillity of 
Ireland would be promoted by having 
these annual elections, yet ministers 
persisted in the measure for the pro- 
fessed purpose of peace and tranquillity, 
but evidently for the real purpose of 
placing a greater amount of political 
power in the hands of Mr. O'Connell 
and the Roman Catholics. They ad- 
mitted that his power “was almost 
without check or control,”* yet strove 
to increase that power by giving him 
fifty-four “ normal schools for teaching 
the science of political agitation,” as 
Mr. O’Connell himself expressed it. 

8. Rapin informs us, that James next 
“came to a resolution of having a 
standing army of Papists in Ireland, 
and of disarming the Protestants.” 
Our present rulers resorted to a similar 
and equally efficacious, but more in- 
genious and crafty, method of arriving 
at the same result. By an act which 
passed at the Revolution of 1688, the 
army is continued only from year to 
year, and the supplies for its mainte- 
nance must be asked from parliament 
every year: moreover, the name is ob- 
noxious. From these considerations, 
our ministers determined to create a 
permanent body beyond the control of 
parliament ; an army which, under the 
mild name ofa “constabulary force,” 
should excite neither fear nor suspicion, 
and should place a body of men, at 
least amounting to five thousand, at 
the absolute disposal of the executive. 

King James began to disarm the 
Protestants, by writing to the lords- 
justices that “it was not safe to have 
the arms of the militia dispersed 
abroad.” — Rapin, 54. 

The Whig-Radical government in 
like manner disbanded the militia in 
ireland, in order to supply its place 
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by a force more completely at the dis- 
posal of the crown. 

9. In 1686, * the Papists set up every 
where in the kingdom the free and 
open exercise of their religion. The 
Jesuits erected colleges and semina- 
ries in all the considerable towns.”— 
Rariy. 

It might not be necessary to do more 
than mention Maynooth, or Lancashire, 
where the Jesuits have at present so 
large an establishment. But, in order 
to shew the rapid strides which P opery 
is now making in these realms, in con- 
sequence of the encouragement it re- 
ceives, it should be told that, in Eng- 
land alone, according to the British 
Reformation Society's statistics, the 
Popish schools have, during the last 
twenty-five years, increased from 41 to 
106 ; chapels, from 58 to 504; and in 
Scotland, from 8 or 10 to 76, as appears 
from returns which have been made: 
which, however, are so imperfect, that 
in one county (Sussex), where the re- 
turn mentions only one Catholic chapel, 
there are known to be six or seven others 
not returned. 

10. But the similarity of events af- 
fecting the Irish church in the reign of 
James, and during the present times, is 
no less striking. Lords Halifax, Claren- 
don, and Rochester, left the adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Sunderland, be- 
cause they were too ardently attached 
to the Protestant religion to take part 
in the Popish proceedings of the ca- 
binet. In like manner did their affec- 
tion for the reformed faith induce Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham to quit 
the government; and when they re- 
tired, O’Connell gained an ascendency 
in the Irish councils, such as Tyrconnel 
had done in the seventeenth century. 

* Revenues were thea assigned” by 
James to the Cath ‘ic clergy (says 
Dalrymple, p. 97) from “the rents of 
the Protestant bishoprics, which for 
these purposes were kept vacant.’ 

Our present ministers have not yet 
kept the bishoprics vacant to support 
Catholicism, but for the same purpose 
they first reduced the number of Pro- 
testant bishops ; and, having done so, 
they next endeavoured to reduce the 
property of the church by despoiling it 
of its possessions, in order to bestow 
the funds of the church upon the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, under the 
pretext of supporting national education. 


* 7 Howick, 8th of March. 
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Another remarkable instance of re- 
semblance between the two periods 


may be found in R. North’s Life of 


Lord Guilford. We says, that with 
ministers “ the canker was Lord North’s 
unmoved constancy and fidelity to the 
church and monarchy settled by law; 
both of which the Earl of Sunderland 
wrought to overturn. And he could 
not bear such an obstacle in his way 
without attempting to remove it.” 

Now, Lord North had at that time, 
like Lord Lyndhurst in our own, held 
the great seal of England under the 
preceding administration ; and the hos- 
tility which Lord North experienced 
from the prime-minister of that day, 
could not possibly be more bitter than 
that which the late chancellor has met 
with from Lord Melbourne, and those 
who along with him have “ wrought to 
overturn ”’ “the church and monarchy 
settled by law.” Lingard tells us 
(xiv. 88), that in the house of lords 
“the ministers, with the exception of 
Jeffries, offered but a faint a doubt- 
ful resistance ;” and Hume (viii. 253), 
that “he was soon taught to know his 
place ; and he proved by his behaviour 
that insolence, when checked, naturally 
sinks into meanness and cowardice.” 
The Jeffries of the present day has 
either become tired of public business, 
or, to use his own favourite word, 
“ peradventure” he has learnt his place, 
and has of late been either silent or 
absent; on which account the minis- 
ters have offered a still more “ faint 
and doubtful resistance” in the upper 
house: nevertheless, they have not for- 
gotten the policy of their prototypes in 
King James’s time. Sir James Mack- 
intosh says that Lord Sunderland, 
** Not content with the ordinary means 
of seduction, and with the natural 
progress of desertion, meditated a plan 
for seducing the obstinacy of the upper 
house, by the creation of the requisite 
number of new peers devoted to his 
majesty’s measures.”— P, 200. The 
Whigs have put the Earl of Sunder- 
land’s plan into executicn ; they have, 
during their brief official career, in- 
creased the peerage by the addition or 
elevation of fifty names. 

i1. At one period of that unhappy 
reign, which in its encroachments on 
civil and religious liberty bears so 
fearful a resemblance to the present, 
we find the upper and lower houses 
pursuing nearly the same course as at 
the present day. Members of the 
VOL. X¥, NO. Xe, 
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house of commons, “ instead of guard- 
ing their liberties now exposed to ma- 
nifest peril,” “contributed to increase 
those dangers with which they had so 
much reason to be alarmed ;’’ while 
we observe the “house of peers” and 
the “bench of bishops” resisting and 
“prevailing” against the unconstitu- 
tional measures of the government. 

And again, at a somewhat later and 
more critical moment (1688), when a 
series of unprircipled measures had 
driven the ill-fated monarch from the 
throne, we find the peers again stand- 
ing boldly forward in defence of con- 
stitutional freedom. By the vacancy 
of the throne the populace were mas- 
ters; and, during the anarchy which 
ensued, there was no disorder which 
might not be dreaded from their ex- 
travagance. The tranquillity of the 
country was endangered, and its exer- 
tions paralysed. “ In this extremity, 
the bishops and peers who were in 
town” “ thought proper to assemble, 
and to interpose for the preservation of 
the community.” ‘ They gave direc- 
tions to the mayor and aldermen for 
keeping the peace of the city.” 

It is to the firmness of the peers on 
this important occasion that we owe 
those terms on which our freedom was 
established, and by which the powers 
of the crown were so justly limited 
and defined, that, up to the period 
when our present rulers came into 
power, nothing had been able to alter 
or displace them. 

On the approach of William IIT., 
such was the joy and gratitude of the 
people, that they were ready to cast 
their privileges aud liberties uncon- 
ditionally at the feet of their deliverer. 
The deputies from the common-council 
and the city went forth to welcome 
him, and beg “of him to hasten his 
march to the capital, for the comple- 
tion of the great work which he had so 
gloriously begun.” This address met 
with a most gracious reception. The 
peers, with more caution and consider- 
ation (says Lingard, 270), “ published 
and sent to the prince a declaration of 
their adhesion to him, in his endeavour 
to uphold the religion and liberties of 
the country by procuring a free parlia- 
ment: a declaration which, as it did 
not come up to his expectations, was 
received by him with evident marks of 
dissatisfaction.” 

The debt which the country has 
lately incurred to the peers, for their 
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efiorts in the same cause, imposes 
nearly as deep an obligation as the 
services which they performed at the 
former revolution. If they continue 
fearlessly to pursue the same course — 
if they persevere to act with the same 
integrity and independence, wisdom 
and patriotism, honesty and firmness, 
there is little fear that the returning good 
sense of the nation will not, ere long, 
ably second them in their struggles to 
preserve our liberties ; and that a vote 
of the house of commons, similar to 
that which on the ist of February, 
1689, “ Resolved, nemine contradicente, 
that the thanks of this house be given 
to the clergy of the Church of England 
who have preached and written against 
Popery, and have opposed the illegal 
Ecclesiastical Commission,” may soon 
again grace the order-book, and indi- 
cate the gratitude of the nation. 

If Britons only do their duty at the 
ensuing crisis, and resist popery and 
tyranny as manfully as they did ot the 
great Revolution, Ireland need not 
despair of seeing such a letter as that 
in which Father Con, the Jesuit, on 
the 10th of December, 1688, vented 
his grief and indignation. “ There is 
now an end,” said he, “of all the 
pleasing hopes of seeing our holy re- 
ligion make a progress in this country. 
It looks as if heaven and earth had 
conspired against us. But this is not 
all; the great evil comes from our- 
selves: our own imprudence, avarice, 
and ambition, have brought all this 
upon us. The good king has made 
use of fools, knaves, and blockheads ; 
and the great minister that you sent 
here has contributed also his share. 
Instead of a moderate, discreet, and 
sagacious minister, you sent a mere 
boy; a fine showy fop, to make love to 
the ladies. 


‘ High praises, mighty trophies you 
have won!’ 


But enough on this head, my dear 
friend : THE WHOLE AFFAIR IS OVER, 
The prospect was fair, if the business 
had been in the hands of men of sense ; 
but, to our disgrace, THE HELM was 
HELD By RoGuES.”—Ctar. Corr. 


12. Here the parallel ceases. We 
have completed an impartial compari- 
son between the chief persons ion 
conducted affairs, and the principal 
events which have occurred at two of 
the most important eras in British his- 
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tory ; and, having exhibited the striking 
resemblance between the measures of 
government, it is just that we should 
notice the equally remarkable contrast 
which exists between the private cha- 
racters of the two sovereigns mes ing 
the throne at the respective periods : 

James Il. was haughty, reserved, 
and bigoted ; William IV. is affable, 
condescending, and liberal. 

James was relentless, intolerant, and 
despotic ; William is forgiving, in- 
dulgent, and popular. 

James had inherited all the arbitrary 
notions respecting the divine right of 
kings aud passive obedience of sub- 
jects entertained by the house of Stuart, 
and he attempted to alter the national 
religion, and to dispense with laws, by 
the exercise of his “royal prerogative.” 
William IV. has not forgotten that he 
is a sovereign in a limited monarchy. 
In 1834 he declared his constitutional 
sentiments, and thus alluded to the 
events which placed his family on the 
throne : —* These events,” said his 
majesty, ‘* were consummated in a 
revolution which wus rendered neces- 
sary, and was effected not merely for 
the sake of the temporal liberties of the 
people, but for the preservation of their 
religion. It was for the defence of the 
religion of the country that was made 
that settlement of the crown which has 
placed me in the situation that I now 
fill; and that religion, and the Church 
of England and Ireland, it is my fixed 
purpose, determination, and resolu- 
tion, to maintain.” 

James I!. considered the prerogative 
of the crown paramount to the consti- 
tution, and higher than the rights and 
liberties of the people. William IV., 
in reply to the amended address in 
1835, said, “I never have exercised, 
and I never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which I hold, excepting 
for the single purpose of promoting 
the great end for which they were in- 
trusted to me—the public good.” 

The natural conclusion at which we 
arrive from the foregoing observations 
is, that the present condition of parties 
in this country, produced by six years 
of Whig-Radical mal - administration, 
renders the individual character of the 
monarch of less importance than at 
any previous period of our history. 

So unfortunate is the position of this 
country at the present crisis, that, in 
defiance of the king’s acknowledged 
opinions and avowed sentiments, 2 
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cabinet has been forced upon his ma- 
jesty, so destitute of all principle or of 
love of their country, as to be willing 
-—if they obtain the power—to destroy 
the established religion, to subvert the 
constitution, and to enslave the people, 
in order to gratify their own extrava- 
gant ambition. he danger to religion 
and the constitution from the designs 
of these ministers, is greater now than 
it was at the time of King James; in- 
asmuch as our present rulers more 
artfully conceal the hollowness of their 
faith. 

When James and his ministers en- 
deavoured to introduce popery, they 
themselves openly professed it; and, 
therefore, failed. When the royal ad- 
visers recommended James to favour 
the Dissenters, the suspicion of the 
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Tue small town of Magglewell con- 
sists of one irregular street, with three 
or four insignificant lanes branching 
therefrom at right angles, and its po- 
pulation is about fifteen hundred ; but 
the old folks aver that it formerly con- 
tained double that number, and was a 
place of considerable traffic. Among 
the evidences of former prosperity was 
a family mansion, called Lark Hall, 
situated at the outskirts of the upper 
side of the town, between it and the 
London road; which latter formerly 
passed through the main street, but 
now runs by, at the distance of half- 
a-mile, in order to save “a down-hill” 
and “an up-hill” to the increased 
number of coaches. 

The principal inn was near the bot- 
tom of the principal street, and distin- 
guished by a swingeing, swinging, 
creaking, rampant white horse, with 
flowing mane and tail, all so magni- 
ficently displayed upon a black-ground 
as to cause him sometimes to be taken 
for the monarch of quadrupeds. Over 
the door was to be seen, in moderate 
letters, the name of mine host—* Jere- 
miah Brown, licensed,” &c. &e.; and 
there was a huge, old-fashioned bow- 
window, thrown forward on either 
side: that on the right appertaining 
to a room called “ the house,” for the 
use of the commoner sort of people; 
while that on the left, being decked 
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people was awakened, and their jea- 
lousy aroused, by the suspension of 
the laws affecting religion by “ sove- 
reign authority, prerogaiive royal, and 
absolute power, which all subjects were 
to obey without reserve.” 

Now, the constitution is overturned 
according to law; Protestantism is dis- 
couraged, and civil liberty infringed, 
under the dangerous because popular 
pretexts of religion and patriotism, 
professed by those who affect to be the 
friends of the people rather than the 
servants of the crown. 

The present ministry is as unprin- 
cipled and unconstitutional as that of 
James the Second; and more mis- 
chievous, because its designs are con- 
cealed with greater art and dissimu- 
lation. 


with green canvass-blinds, denoted the 
* club-room.” 

This latter was furnished with arm- 
chairs, and small and large tables, and 
decorated with glazed prints repre- 
senting Lord Nelson’s funeral-car, the 
battle of Trafalgar, the Babes in the 
wood, the Princess Charlotte, Prince 
Blucher, Sterne’s Maria, Christian and 
Christiana going up the hill Difficulty, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

It was Saturday evening, or club- 
night. A large table siood in the 
centre of the room, the floor was nicely 
sanded, and the magnates of Maggle- 
well began, as they termed it, to 
“tumble in.” Dr. Smith, the apo- 
thecary, &c., took his seat at one side 
of the fire-place; and Mr. Simkins, 
the lawyer, at the other. Then came 
Mr. Jones, the mason and bricklayer ; 
Mr. Williams, the schoolmaster and 
parish-clerk ; and Mr. Humphries, 
the exciseman. 

* So, Lark Hall is either let or sold, 
at last: which is it?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“ Sold, I believe, at the Auction- 
mart in London,” replied the lawyer. 

“To some rich citizen, I hope,” 
said the bricklayer, rubbing his hands. 
* It’s shockingly out of repair. But, 
here comes neighbour Spriggs ; I dare 
say he can tell us all about it.” 

Now, Mr. Titus Spriggs was the 
“ general shop” peepee 5 and, though 
in point of gentility he might not rank 
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equal with the lawyer and doctor, he 
was understood to be the “ warmest,” 
and, consequently, was the most in- 
fluential person in the place. Some 
twenty years before, he had married 
an old-fashioned farmer's daughter, 
with plain domestic habits and the 
“‘ wherewithal to make the pot boil ;” 
and ever since he had gone on steadily, 
keeping his business together for the 
benefit of his increasing family. He 
was a smart little man, with a smile 
always on his face, and a pig-tail 
whisking behind. Le was neat in his 
dress, obliging, talkative, and some- 
what facetious behind the counter, and 
a “dear lover of news”— that is to 
say, the news of Magglewell: for of 
politics, since the termination of the 
war, he took no heed; but left them, 
as he said, “to those who could under- 
stand them.” 

Scarcely had he taken his seat in 
the club-room, ere he was asked if he 
had heard any thing of the buyer or 
lessee of Lark Hall? “ Yes,’’ said he, 
jerking back his pigtail with the right 
forefinger, and raising himself upright 
in his chair, while he held a pipe in 
his left hand, after the fashion of a 
yard-measure ; “ Yes—ahem! A ca- 
pital thing for the town, I expect. 
Thank you for the tobacco, Master 
Iiumphries. It's sold out and out— 
money down—land and all—right up 
to the London road—six thousand, six 
hundred, and fifty pounds—dirt cheap! 
If I hadn’t had such a family , 
Well, well, as one makes one’s bed one 
must lie on it. Llowever, the main 
thing is ss 

Here he stopped, and began to fill 
his pipe, while he cast a jokish glance 
round at each of his neighbours, 
evincing clearly the enjoyment he felt 
at their impatience. 

** Well, what is the main thing ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Titus Spriggs, 
“the main thing is — bring me a pint 
ofale, Betsey !—the main thing is that ” 
(here he went through the process of 
lighting his pipe, as he continued)— 
“the main thing is— puff, puff—that 
— puff— he — puff — is— puff— well, 
I won’t— puff—-keep you in— puff, 
puff—in suspense; but he is— puff— 
rich —eh ?— puff—what do you think 
of that? and—puff—he is—poff, puff 
—coming down to— puff—live here. 
Ay, to live here! What do you think 
of that, my merry men all? Ay, you 
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may well stare; but it’s as true as 
Gospel: for I had it from his own 
man-servant, who is come down to- 
night to sleep in the house, and was 
at my shop just now.” 

This one most interesting topic oc- 
cupied the attention of all. There was 
much wondering about what sort of 
man the new-comer was, and each of 
the company privately built for him- 
self a castle in the air. 

“ The old servant is a shy chap,” 
continued Mr. Titus Spriggs. “ All 
I could get out of him was, that his 
master and he had been abroad to- 
gether ; and when I asked him if there 
would be many in family he laughed, 
and said, ‘ You’ll soon see that when 
once we get fairly in.’ And so he 
avoided answering my questions; till 
I thought to myself that I should have 
plenty of other opportunities, and so 
it wasn’t worth while to run the risk 
of setting his back up at first going off. 
Ile seems a queer, dry old chap; but 
I shall soon find out his ways, I'll 
warrant.” 

Here Mr. John Slade, the butcher, 
“tumbled in;” and, being a_plain- 
spoken, rough, laughing fellow, who 
had contrived to put money in his 
purse, saluted the club with a “ How 
are ye?” and then said, bluntly, “I’ve 
just had a new customer—the servant 
from Lark Hall. Confounded par- 
ticular! Knows what good meat is, 
though — an old soldier, I guess! 
Going to sleep in the house alone 
to-night. Asked him if he'd heard it 
was haunted? and he laughed, and 
said, With all his heart, as he under- 
stood ghosts always brouglit sheets 
with them ; and a pair would be very 
convenient, as he’d forgotten to bring 
any. Egad! I hope the place will be 
inhabited now. It’s pretty nigh a 
dozen years since the ladies’ school 
was broken up, and all on account of 
the ghost, as far as I can make out.” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, drily, “ ghosts enough, I’ll be 
bound! Came in the shape of long 
Christmas bills. Well for you that it 
was just before you went into business, 
or you’d know more about it! I sent 
in one, 1 know; and a precious rumpus 
there was about it— wanted to persuade 
me that they hadn't had half the things. 
Bad management! Poor things!— 
very sorry for’em. Up to the piany, 
and your foreign French lingo, and 
cutting capers, and all-that, dave say ; 
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but no notion of housekeeping. All 
left to servants; and that won’t do, 
we all know.” 

“ They were clever ladies, though,” 
observed the schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk. ‘* I was sorry when they went, 
for they were always very agreeable when 
I used to go to give their young ladies 
lessons in writing. As for the house 
being haunted, I won't take upon me 
to speak positive ; but this I will say, 
that no Christian as believes his Bible 
dare to say that it is impossible: and 
what I've heard from good authority 
a’n’t to be accounted for on any ra- 
tional principles whatever.” 

Iereupon the lawyer professed him- 
self to be a stout unbeliever; then the 
doctor shook his head, and averred, 
that though he could not credit many 
of the tales he had heard, yet certainly 
others had come under his observation 
in which, after making every allowance 
for optical delusion, mental hallucina- 
tion, &c., enough remained to bewilder 
him exceedingly. 

The question of supernatural ap- 
pearances being once started, it be- 
came the subject of the evening’s de- 
bate. Divers goblin legends and tales 
of witchcraft were related, as usual on 
such occasions, and with the usual 
result of leaving the minds of the 
hearers more unsettled than before, 
and with an additional momentary 
tendency toward superstition. And 
with such feelings the clubbists sepa- 
rated for the night, to go home and 
relate what they had heard to their 
wives and families; for the proceed- 
ings of that select meeting generally 
gave a colour to the conversation of 
Magglewell during the following week. 

Thus it happened that the purchaser 
of Lark Hall, and the various ghost 
stories appertaining to his mansion, 
were spoken of at every fire-side ; and 
there was much wondering and guess- 
ing whether he would really come and 
reside there, and be able to stand his 
ground. 

The first question was soon resolved, 
by the arrival of two waggon-loads of 
furniture from London. Then came 
paper-hangers and other artists, who, 
of course, visited the White Horse ; 
but none of them knew any thing 
more of the gentleman they were 
working for than that his name was 
Bamwell. 

Thus matters went on for three 
weeks, and then Jones, the bricklayer 
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and mason, was summoned, one Satur- 
day evening, to the Hall, to speak to 
the master thereof, who had just ar- 
rived from town by one of the coaches, 
and had made his way across his own 
ground to the house, thereby escaping 
the notice of the townsfolk. 

The club assembled as usual, and 
waited with anxiety for the return of 
their architectural member, who did 
not make his appearance till the un- 
usually late hour of nine. 

“ Well, what sort of man is he?” 
“ So, he’s come at last!” ‘“ Given 
you a good job, I hope!” “ Come, 
tell us all about it,” were uttered in 
various directions. 

“‘ He’s coming to live here, that’s 
plain enough,” replied the mason. “A 
pint of ale, Betsey! And, if he goes 
on as he begins, it will be no bad 
thing for the parish. I’m to build him 
a new wall along the north-side of the 
kitchen-garden, and am to look over 
the roof of the house and make out an 
estimate; and when that’s done, he 
says, he shall see how he likes my 
work, and have plenty more for me 
to do.” 

“ But what sort of man is he?” 
inquired one of the company. 

“‘ Why,” replied Jones, “he’s a -—” 

Here the club-room door was burst 
open, and the butcher’s boy rushed in, 
out of breath, to tell his master that he 
was sent for, and must go directly, to 
Lark Hall, to the new squire; and 
thereupon the butcher swallowed the 
remainder of his pint and withdrew, 
promising to return again, if not de- 
tained too long. 

* Now, Mr. Jones,” said the doctor, 
“you were going to tell us what kind 
of man he was.” 

“ Why, as for that,” replied the 
mason, ‘there is nothing very par- 
ticular about him. He an’t a bad- 
looking man—not very tall, nor very 
short. I should think, a bit on the 
wrong side thirty, but not much. He’s 
dressed in the fashion, I suppose, with 
one of your longish half-and-half things, 
that’s neither a great coat nor a little 
un. Howsomever, he talked very sen- 
sible about business, and said as [ 
might have money as I wanted it.” 

* Well, well,” observed the lawyer, 
“ ]’m glad to find he’s a sensible man. 
If that’s the case, he'll only laugh 
about the house being haunted.” 

“ That will not depend altogether 
on the strength of his mind,” said the 
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doctor. “In cases of hypochondria, 
I have known . By the by, I 
hope he seems in good health?” 

** As for that,” replied the mason, 
“I’m no great judge, particular by 
candle-light; but it seemed to me as 
he was rather sallowish.” 

* Ay, hem,” muttered the doctor ; 
* some trifling affection of the liver, 
perhaps. 
their having been abroad.” 

“ That’s a queer old file, that servant 
of his,” observed Mr. Titus Spriggs. 
“I’ve pumped him in all sorts of ways, 
but can’t get any thing out of him: no 
more can the landlord here, nor any 
body else.” 

* Can’t I?” exclaimed Jeremiah 
Brown, who had just entered the room. 
** Ay, but I can though! He was here 
last night, and I got out of him that 
he’d been an old soldier, and served 
in the Peninslur ; and so has his master 
too. What d’ye say to that?” 

Both the professional gentlemen 
were well pleased at this intelligence ; 
and Mr. Spriggs expressed his wonder 
that any gentleman, who had got plenty 
of money, should be so foolish as to 
go abroad to be shot at. 

“« T almost suspected as much,” said 
the mason; “he’s got that command- 
ing sort of way with him, and stood 
so upright, with his hands behind him, 
while we were talking. But I must 
be off and get to bed, as I mean to 
take one of the first coaches to-morrow, 
to run up to town and have a little 
chat with a friend in my line in Lon- 
don, about the estimates.” 

Mr. Jones had not been gone long 
when Mr. Slade, the butcher, returned 
to the club-room, rubbing his hands in 
high glee. ‘ Egad!” cried he; “ the 
new squire’s one o’ the right sort! 
Mutton-chops for supper to-night, and 
a sirloin of beef for dinner to-morrow; 
a leg for soup, and a round for salting, 
and steaks for breakfast!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer, “ your military men know what 
good living is.” 

** Military!” exclaimed Slade, laugh- 
ing; “he'd cut a rum figure for a sol- 
dier! He’s more like a bishop, or an 
alderman, with his jolly red nose.” 

* Red nose!” cried the doctor. 
** Why, Jones said he was sallowish !” 

“1 don’t know what he may call 
sallowish,” replied the butcher; “ but 
the squire’s got more red in his face 
than all of us put together.” 
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“ Very strange!” “ That’s very 
odd!” said two voices at the same 
time. 

“ Not a bit!’ continued Slade: 
“it’s the genuine beef and port-wine 
colour. He’s brought down a great 
hamper with him, and an old cook, 
who is as deaf as a post.” 

“ Tlumph !” ejaculated the lawyer. 
“ My good friend Slade, there is a 
singular discrepancy between your evi- 
dence and that of our friend Jones. 
Will you allow me to ask about what 
age you suppose the new squire to be?” 

“ Why, as for that,” said the butcher, 
“as near as I can guess, I shouldn’t 
think he could be much short of fifty. 
But I can’t say exactly, because he’s 
got such a famous corporation of his 
own, and such a way of stooping and 
letting his head fall between his should- 
ers, that mayhap he looks older than 
he is. What are you all staring about 
so? Isn’t that plain enough !” 

The smokers looked at each other 
in silent amaze for a minute, and then 
the exciseman observed that it was a 
rum go, and that it was beyond his 
art to gauge it. 

“ Worse than one of Euclid’s pro- 
blems!” said Williams, the school- 
master. 

“’Twould puzzle any judge and 
jury!” exclaimed Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer. 

* Talk of chalk being like cheese!” 
cried Mr. Titus Spriggs. “ Why, one 
of our friends must have seen the 
ghost, and t’other the squire !” 

“It is impossible to amalgamate or 
extract any satisfactory result from 
such heterogeneous and conflicting 
materials,” observed Mr. Smith, the 
apothecary. 

“ Well,” said the butcher, some- 
what testily, “I don’t know what rig 
you're all up to; but you'll not per- 
suade me that l’ve seen a ghost, I can 
tell you that.” 

“ Don’t be offended, my good fel- 
low!” said the doctor. “ You shall 
hear, and then judge for yourself, whe- 
ther our surprise is not natural.” And 
forthwith he repeated what had been 
told them by the bricklayer. 

The butcher stared, shrugged up his 
shoulders, and made up his mind that 
his neighbour Jones had planned some 
sort of hoax. So he contented himself 
with saying that time would shew who 
was right; and, shortly after, the club 
broke up. 
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On the following morning, the church 
of Magglewell was unusually well at- 
tended ; but the squire’s pew was 
empty. This disappointed all, and 
excited a prejudice against him in the 
minds of many. He became, conse- 
quently, the topic of conversation at 
every early dinner-table ; and, in their 
afternoon walks, the natives gave a 
preference that day to going up-hill, 
and so passed in front of Lark Hall. 
But the owner thereof was not visible, 
though his presence was clearly indi- 
cated by the smoke cheerfully ascending 
from the kitchen-chimneys. 
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Spring, summer, and autumn, had 
passed away, and still the mystery at- 
tending the purchaser of Lark Hall 
remained unravelled. Great altera- 
tions, however, had been made in and 
about the place itself. A high wall 
was built along the road-side, making 
the garden quite private. A gate had 
been erected at the extremity of the 
estate in the high London road, from 
whence a footpath, with trees planted 
on either side, was constructed to the 
home pleasure-ground. Jones, the 
mason, had sent in his estimate for 
repairing the roof, &c.; and his con- 
tract was agreed to by a letter sent to 
the old man-servant, who also paid 
the money, and took a receipt when 
the work was finished. The gardens 
and pleasure-grounds also were put 
into perfect order, under the super- 
intendence of a Scotch gardener, who 
took up his residence in a small ad- 
joining cottage. 

During these operations many of 
the poor were employed, and, of course, 
the parish derived considerable benefit. 
Then the arrival of sundry pipes of 
wine gave promise of good house- 
keeping at some future day ; and per- 
haps the Magglewellites ought to have 
been content to wait the event, without 
troubling their heads about the age, 
Stature, and complexion, of the new 
squire. But the spirit of inquiry had 
gone forth among them, and the mys- 
tery of his different appearance to 
Messrs. Jones and Slade had been 
ialked over and over and over, both in 
private circles and at the club, but in 
vain. They were both positive, and 
ouce were on the point of rationally 
setiling the question by fighting it out 
with their fists, but were prevented by 
their wives ; who were both convinced 
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that there was “ something more than 
natural in the business.” 

This belief was spreading rapidly 
among the natives, when Jeremiah 
Brown, the landlord of the White 
IIorse, one day contrived to get old 
Ned Stiff, the old soldier, into an un- 
usually communicative mood. They 
had been talking of the various im- 
provements about the Hall, and the 
old man at last said, 

“ Well, I hope master ‘ll enjoy 
himself when he comes down again.” 

* Now or never,” thought mine host. 
“ T’ve asked the Scotch gardener, but 
he never saw his master; and the old 
woman can’t hear a word: so, here 
goes!” And he said, in an off-hand 
way, “ He's a very good-looking man, 
I understand —as tall as you are, and 
looks like an officer?” 

Now, Ned Stiff stood five feet ten 
inches in his shoes, and had served in 
the light-company, and was yet as up- 
right as a halbert. There was nothing 
indicative of age about him but his 
face, which was weather-beaten, and 
shrivelled about the mouth after a 
whimsical fashion; for the aperture 
being naturally smal!, and placed under 
a nose of formidable prominency, it 
was very difficult to ascertain when 
his risible muscles were in action. 

**As for what my master looks like,” 
said he, “I’m no great judge; but I 
can tell you this, that he’s a good bit 
taller sometimes than he is at others.” 

These words were uttered slowly 
and seriously, as if expressing nothing 
uncommon. 

“ What do you mean? How can 
that be?” exclaimed the landlord. 

“It’s a way he has,” observed the 
veteran, calmly. ‘ Indeed, he changes 
so much every now and then, that I 
shouldn’t know him, if he didn’t tell 
me who he was.” 

« Come, come, that won’t do!” said 
the landlord; “ that’s what I call 
coming the old soldier, and cramming 
one with a vengeance !” 

“ Well, you'll see,” replied Stiff, 
lighting his pipe demurely. 

* Let me once catch sight of him,” 
said Boniface, “and if I don’t know 
him again, I’m a Dutchman, that’s 
all !” 

“ T’ll bet you a pot of beer you'll 
be bothered as well as the rest,” said 
the old soldier. 

“ Done!” cried the taker; and 
* Done!” cried the bettor. And then, 
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as other customers came in, the con- 
versation was changed ; and then Ned 
Stiff threw down his halfpence and 
walked off, stately and slowly, as if 
going to parade. 

“ What the old chap can mean, I 
can’t think,” soliloquised mine host. 
** However, I'll keep it to myself till 
next club-night, and then, just as they’re 
breaking up, I'll pop in; and the 
dickens is in it if it won't bring glasses, 
or pints, all round.” 

This tradesmanlike resolution was 
duly carried into effect, to the extreme 
bewilderment of the clubbites; who, 
after an unusually long sitting, unani- 
mously agreed that there must be 
something very extraordinary about 
the new squire. 

Thus, the mystification at Maggle- 
well continued to increase, and curi- 
osity had attained to a painful height, 
when Ned Stiff’s purchases and orders 
to the butcher, baker, &c., indicated 
that his master might be hourly ex- 
pected. 

The days were now short, and candles 
were just lighted in the general shop 
of Mr. Titus Spriggs, when a stranger 
entered somewhat hastily, and asked, 
* Sell tea, here—eh?” He was ap- 
parently about thirty years of age, very 
thin, quick and jerking in his manner, 
and, as he spake, cast his eyes round 
in all directions, as though marvelling 
at the variety of articles exposed for 
sale. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs answered his 
question in the affirmative, produced 
his canisters, and began to expatiate 
on the qualities of his tea. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the stranger, briskly, 
* dare say’t’s very good! Proof of 
pudding in eating though. Don’t 
know me, suppose! How should you? 
Lark Hall. Know one another better 
soon. Send up a pound of green. 
Stupid fellow, Suff! forgot that. Don’t 
like black. Your name, Spriggs, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Titus, speaking 
somewhat nervously, and opening his 
eyes wider than usual; for he was 
greatly disconcerted at finding the 
squire so very different from either of 
the descriptions given by his neigh- 
bours. 

“* Well, well,” continued the stranger, 
“dare say shall want some more 0’ 
your things. Just arrived —no time 
to look about me yet. Step up be- 
tween eight and nine, will ye? There 
—that’sall. Good by!” And, making 
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a sort of pirouette, he whisked out of 
the shop. 

“ A military man! an alderman!” 
muttered the shopkeeper. ‘ More like 
a mountebank, to my thinking!” And 
then, after weighing off the pound of 
tea, he went to report what had oc- 
curred to his spouse; with whom he 
was yet chatting when Mr. Smith, the 
apothecary, made his appearance, in 
high spirits. 

* Well, doctor, how are you? Glad 
to see you,” said Titus. ‘“ I was just 
thinking about you. We've had the 
new squire here, and I can’t think 
what Jones or Slade could be thinking 
about P 

“Nor I neither!” exclaimed the 
apothecary; “for he has but just left 
me. Bless my heart! why he’s a nice, 
little, compact, rosy-faced fellow, as 
ever I’d wish to see!” 

“ Notso little, neither !” said Spriggs. 
* And as for rosy, I can’t say as that 
struck me. But what a way he has of 
jerking himself about! Did ye miud 
that? Egad! he quite danced him- 
self out of the shop.” 

“ That’s strange!” observed the 
doctor. “ There is certainly some- 
thing affected —I could almost say, 
effeminate—in his manners; but as 
for dancing, I really should not have 
suspected him of that, particularly as 
he fancies himself an invalid. Le 
complained of weakness, and want of 
spirits, and so on; but it’s all nervous 
fancy. However, if people will be 
physicked, what can one do? I shall 
send him a draught or two that can’t 
do him any harm, but the contrary. 
Indeed, most people would have better 
health if they took a gentle aperient 
now and then, when they fancy them- 
selves quite well, instead of waiting 
till the system becomes clogged, and 
violent remedies are absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

* Physic! nervous! humph! Ef- 
feminate!” murmured Titus Spriggs. 
“ Can't make head nor tail of it! 
Iiumph! How was he dressed ?” 

** In black,” replied the apothecary. 

* Black !” cried the shopkeeper. 
“* Why, then it’s somebody else! He 
had on a lightish, fawn-coloured coat, 
when he was here, not half an hour 
ago.” 

“ That’s impossible !” exclaimed 
Mr. Smith; “ for he left me only this 
moment at your door, and walked on 
to the Hall.” 
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Other points of comparison were 
equally unsatisfactory. It seemed that 
they could not both have seen the real 
squire ; nor was the visitor of either at 
all like the persons described by Jones 
or Slade. Poor Mrs. Spriggs had re- 
course to her smelling-bottle, and in- 
sisted upon it that Titus should not go 
to the Hall till daylight. 

The parlour in which they were sit- 
ting was at the back of the shop, and 
scarcely had she uttered this interdict 
when her eldest boy, who had been 
sent to carry the tea home, rushed in, 
pale and trembling. 

“ What’s the matter, Titus?” cried 
his mother. 

* Oh, Lor’! oh, Lor’! What shall 
I do?” blubbered the youth; and, for 
some minutes, nothing more satisfac- 
tory could be extracted from him. At 
length it came out, that, after delivering 
the tea to the old deaf cook, he was 
returning through the court, and saw a 
tall figure in white glide from a dark 
corner toward the back of the house. 

“The pure effect of imagination !” 
observed the doctor. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the draper; “ no- 
thing more. This comes of talking 
about ghosts till you think you see 
‘em.” 

Mrs. Spriggs, however, shook her 
head, and proceeded to comfort young 
Titus with a glass of her home-made. 

As their conversation could not well 
be resumed before the terrified boy, 
the two friends agreed to go and call 
upon neighbour Jones, the bricklayer, 
to compare notes. ; 

They were received in the usual 
neighbourly way; but had scarcely 
taken their seats, when their host in- 
formed them that he had received a 
summons to wait upon the new squire, 
at eight o’clock. ‘“ Another good job, 
I hope,” he added, rubbing his hands. 
“Good pay, too: that I know by 
experience ; and that’s the main thing, 
no matter whether a man’s sallow or 
red-faced then. But, however, now he 
is come you'll soon see I was right.” 

The two guests, after a few humphs, 
each proceeded to tell his own tale, to 
the especial wonder of their host ; and 
then, though with small hopes of elu- 
cidating the subject, they sent for 
neighbour Slade, the butcher, who came 
forthwith; and, as he entered the room, 
cried exultingly, 

“ Well, he’s come down at last! 
We shall see who’s right now. Lots 
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of meat l’ve sent in this last week ! 
Am to go up to the Hall at quarter- 
past eight, to be paid, I suppose. He’s 
sent for Williams, too. 1 wonder what 
he can want with him !” 

“ Under these circumstances,” ob- 
served the doctor, demurely, “I do 
not think it is worth while to go on 
with our discussion, as every thing 
must be cleared up so soon. You will 
all see the squire again, and I shall 
call upon him to-morrow morning, to 
inquire how he is in health.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” said their masonic host, 
“no use bothering ourselves about such 
nonsense. The money’s the thing after 
all, and he’s good pay. So, come, I 
think you’ll have no call to find fault 
with my tap. That’s right, Sally! 
Come, gentlemen.” And forthwith he 
proceeded to the exercise of his hos- 
pitable duties ; and nothing more was 
said of the mysterious squire till the 
clock struck eight, when the little party 
broke up. 

“‘ I must just step home first,” said 
Titus Spriggs. And off he walked, to 
consult with his spouse about the pro- 
priety of keeping his appointment; 
while Jones and Slade proceeded direct 
to the Hall. 

There they were ushered by old Ned 
Stiff into a parlour, where they found 
mine host of the White Horse, Williams, 
the parish-clerk and schoolmaster, and 
Humphries, the exciseman, already in 
waiting. 

“* Master won’t keep you waiting 
long, I dare say,” said the old soldier ; 
“though I a’n’t quite certain, for he’s 
got Mr. Simkins with him, and your 
lawyers are desperate long-winded 
sometimes. But he'll get rid of him 
as soon as he can, and told me to take 
care of you. So, there, help yourselves. 
There’s a bottle of gin, and sugar, and 
cold water; and that kettle’s full on 
the fire. But I must go, as we’ve no 
other servant yet but me and old 
Nanny; and so I’ve plenty to do.” 
And forthwith he left them. 

* Come,” exclaimed mine host of 
the White Horse, “the squire isn’t 
quite a skinflint, at any rate; so I'll 
just drink his good health.” And he 
began “ brewing,” as he termed mixing 
a glass ofgrog. His neighbours speed- 
ily followed so laudable an example, 
and sate enjoying themselves as well 
as they could under their anxiety at 
being about to be introduced into 
the presence of one concerning whom 
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they had heard such contradictory ac- 
counts. 

We must now shift the scene to an- 
other parlour, to which they were suc- 
cessively conducted by old Ned Stiff; 
who, on opening the door to ‘each, 
said, “ You'll find master there.” 


Cuap. III. 


The parlour into which our Maggle- 
wellites were successively introduced 
was a small, well-furnished room, con- 
nected with a larger by folding-doors ; 
against which was placed a lofty screen, 
to keep off the draught of air. A table 
was drawn near the fire, and covered 
with a dessert, wines, spirit-flasks, and 
glasses of various dimensions; and, 
facing each other, sate Mr. Simkins, 
the lawyer, and a gentleman about 
thirty years of age, neither tall nor 
short, of an agreeable countenance and 
manner, and withal of a somewhat mi- 
litary air. 

“ Therefore, sir,” said he, referring 
to their previous conversation, which 
it is wot necessary to detail; “ there- 
fore, my good sir, as you were the 
professional gentleman employed when 
the money was borrowed on the estate 
by its late possessors, it appears to me 
that you are the fittest person to wait 
upon your own clients again, and tell 
them that [ wish to pay off the mort- 
gage, and I don’t care how soon; for, 
to tell you a secret here he 
smiled, as he continued: “ the fact is, 
my good sir, I am anxious to have the 
litle property clear of every incum- 
brance; though, perhaps, you will 
think I am taking an odd way of 
doing so, when I tell you that I am 
going to be married.” 

“* Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Simkins. 
* T am most happy to hear it. Our 
poor town has long wanted a respect- 
able, influential, resident family. I 
wish you and your amiable lady many 
years of happiness, sir!” 

“ Thank you,” Mr. Simkins; “thank 
you!” replied the prospective bride- 
groom. “ I’ve no doubt we shall do 
very well when once we get settled, 
but, at present, I’m sadly hurried. So 
many people to see! There are six or 
seven waiting now, I understand.” 

At this hint the lawyer prepared to 
withdraw. 

“I do not like the idea of thus 
driving you away,” said his host, gaily 
rising ; “ but we shall see more of each 
other soon, I trust;” and he rang the 
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bell. And thereupon Ned Stiff made 
his appearance, and Mr. Simkins was 
shewn out at the front-door with due 
respect. 

* It is your turn now,” Master Jones, 
said the veteran, a few minutes after, 
to the bricklayer; and forthwith Mas- 
ter Jones rose up, and was conducted 
to the parlour, where he found a short 
stout gentleman, about forty years of 
age, and half as many stone weight, 
sitting alone at the well-garnished 
table. 

“ Sorry I kept you waiting, neigh- 
bour,” said he: “ lawyers’ business al- 
ways tedious, though. Sit down, will 
you? Our affair’s soon settled. Per- 
fectly satisfied with what you’ve done. 
Been paid, haven’t you! What are 
you gaping about the room for? Don’t 
see any thing wanting in your line 
here, do ye?” 

“No, sir,” stammered the bewil- 
dered mason; “ but I thought— I 
thought the squire was here.” 

“ What squire!” asked the stout 
gentleman, with a look of surprise. 
* Who could you expect to see here 
but me, when I sent for you?” 

* You, sir!” exclaimed Jones. 

** Yes. Who else could you expect 
to see in my house? Why, you look 
as if you were dreaming! But, come, 
to business!— l’ve no time to lose. 
Ilere’s the plan of a lodge, which I 
mean to have built on the side of the 
London road. Look it over carefully, 
and make your own calculations ; and 
then let me know what you can com- 
plete it for. There, put it in your 
pocket—that’s all I have to say. Ever 
so many people to talk to to-night!” 
And he pulled the bell-rope for Stiff, 
who stalked gravely in, and stood erect 
waiting for orders. ‘* Shew this good 
man out,” said the stout gentleman, 
‘and then send up one of the others. 
Good night, Master Jones. Let me 
have your estimate, all fairly written— 
same as last time —any day within the 
next fortnight. Good night.” 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” stam- 
mered Jones to his conductor, as they 
went along the passage. “ He can’t 
be the father of other—he a’n’t old 
enough.” 

*“ I thought you'd seen master be- 
fore,” observed Stiff, demurely, as he 
was Opening the front-door. 

“ They can’t be both masters!” said 
Jones. 


“ Both!” exclaimed Stiff. “ Bah! 
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I suppose you've been taking a glass 
too much, and see double; for there 
was nobody else in the room. But, 
however, you heard what he said; so 
I must shew up the butcher, and can’t 
stand talking here.” And he shut the 
door hastily. 

Slade, the butcher, was the next 
person that entered the parlour; and, 
being prepared to see his former rubi- 
cund customer, felt greatly surprised 
to find himself in the presence of a 
rakish-looking youth, dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion, who accosted 
him in a drawling tone. 

“¢ We—ell, ho—onest ma—an! Oh, 
ah ! the bu—u—utcher, I see. Sha—an’t 
detain ye ; meat ve—e—ery good. Old 
Ned pays ye—eh? All reg’lar, hope. 
To—old him to be so. Hark ye, my 
fine fellow! shall wa—ant a pro—di- 
gious lot o’ beef at Christmas. You 
may pu—ut me by a—a ha—a—alf 
ox, at least. The—ere, that’s all I 
have to—o say. You ma—ay go. 
Oh, ah! stop — forgot the bell.” And 
he pulled the rope without rising, and 
again in came old Ned. ‘ Le—et the 
bu—utcher out, Stiff, will ye,” yawned 
the youth. 

‘* Suppose that’s the son,” said Slade. 
* Eh? Master Stiff.” 

** He’s the son of his father, I sup- 
pose,” replied the old soldier; “ but 
who his father is, is more than I can 
tell, for I never saw him: I’m sure of 
that.” 

* Why, who was the old gentleman, 
then, that I saw with the jolly red 
omen 27 

“ Bah!” cried Stiff; “ you’re enough 
to drive one crazy, all of you! Can't 
you be content to take your orders and 
get your money? Ilere was Jones, 
just now, wanted me to stop gossip- 
ing at the door, too. I can’t think 
what’s come to ye all! But I’ve no 
time now, and you know I haven’t; 
so be off, will ye?” And again he 
closed the front-door. 

The next scene in the parlour was 
between Williams, the parish-clerk 
and schoolmaster, and a very serious- 
looking, pale-faced gentleman, dressed 
in black, who sate at the table, erect 
in his chair, and, in a hollow voice, 
spake slowly to the following effect. 

“ Ahem! You are the parish-clerk, 
my man tells me.” 

Ilere Williams stammered an affirm- 
ative, but was checked by a solemn 
waving of the hand on the part of 
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the previous speaker, who thus con- 
tinued ; 

“JT am a man of few words, my 
friend—very few: the fewer the better. 
Hem! I know your character: indeed 
I have made it my business to inquire 
into the character of all the parishion- 
ers. Ahem! You are a responsible 
and trustworthy individual, | know; 
and so, ahem! as it is my intention to 
give certain musical instruments for 
your singing-gallery, I think you will 
be the fittest person to have the cus- 
tody thereof. Tem! Don’t reply: I 
don’t like to be interrupted. Hem! 
But there is one thing in which you 
must excuse me. I understand that 
Iiumphries, the exciseman, is your 
principal singer; therefore I shall en- 
trust certain books of church-music to 
his keeping, and I trust that you will 
not be offended thereat, but both unite 
your endeavours, so that the choral 
part of the service (to which both I 
and my intended wife are particularly 
partial) may be hereafter conducted 
with efficiency and proper solemnity. 
I look upon the office of parish-clerk 
to be one of considerable importance. 
Hem! The church-prayers, which I 
hope I esteem as I ought, are but 
things of yesterday when compared 
with the Psalms; and it appears to me, 
that as they are so ancient, and were, 
moreover, written by a king, it is our 
bounden duty when we do introduce 
them to do so in an effective style. 
Be that your task, my good friend. I 
am sorry to say”’— here he shook his 
head dolefully —“ very sorry to say, 
that I have heard them sung ere now 
in a most inharmonious and even lu- 
dicrous fashion. Pr’ythee, let us not 
suffer such profanation in Magglewell.” 

‘No fear of that, your honour,” said 
the delighted Williams. ‘‘ There isn’t 
a set of singers within twenty miles 
can match us as it is, though we’ve 
only got a bass-viol, a serpent, and a 
violin.” And then he went on to de- 
scribe, with some prolixity, their tri- 
umphant perfo.mance of the “ Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,” and divers of Handel's 
and other well-known pieces. 

To all this the serious-looking gentle- 
man “ did seriously incline” for some 
minutes ; and then, observing that he 
had yet several persons to see on busi- 
ness, dismissed the gratified clerk, with 
an intimation that he would shortly 
take an opportunity of hearing the 
singers, and perhaps join them in a 
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chorus. Stiff was then summoned as 
before, and ordered to shew in the 
exciseman. 

* Well,” said Williams, in his way 
to the front-door, “‘ we’ve got some- 
thing like a squire now! The New- 
town chaps will be ready to bite their 
tongues off when they hear of this! I 
wonder what instruments he'll give us ! 
Do you know?! I'd a great mind to 
ask him; only he’s got such a serious 
way with him, and says he doesn’t like 
talking.” 

“No more do I,” said Ned Stiff, 
holding the front-door open; “ at 
least, not now, when I’ve so much to 
do. So, brush, will ye! You heard 
what he said.” 

Iiumphries, the exciseman, now en- 
tered the parlour, where he found a 
very thin gentleman, about thirty years 
of age, with a cast of drollery in his 
small-featured countenance. He was 
dressed in a blue coat with yellow 
buttons, a scarlet waistcoat edged with 
fur, and light drab pantaloons ; and, 
while speaking, his legs, arms, head, 
and body, were in constant motion. 

“ Ha, ha!” cried he, as the gauger 
entered ; “ it’s you, is it, Master 
Humphries? So, you are one of the 
psalm-smiters, eh! Not a tub-orator, 
[ hope, eb? Like the inside of that 
best, eh? Ha, ha! So do I. Sup- 
pose you can sing a good rattling song, 
as well as shew the white of your eyes, 
eh?” 

Now the exciseman, having been 
shifted from place to place in the exer- 
cise of his calling, had, as he conceived, 
“seen the world,” and, consequently, 
prided himself on his knowledge of 
mankind. So, to use his own expres- 
sion, he “ saw, with half an eye,” what 
sort of person he had to deal with, and 
resolved to fall in with his humour. 
Accordingly he replied, that they some- 
times got up a catch at each other's 
houses, and at the club. 

“ Oho!” exclaimed the gentleman 
in blue; “a club, eh! That’s your 
sort! Merry menall, I hope! Low 
are you off for pretty girls?) Get upa 
dance now and then, I hope!” And, 
without waiting for a reply, he jumped 
out of his chair, and began to caper 
about the room. 

“ Why no, sir,” said the astounded 
exciseman, “I can’t say as we does 
much in that line; but, perhaps, your 
honour would give us a lift, and put 
us in the way.” 
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“ That’s what I will, my buck!” 
cried the caperer. ‘ Come, give us 
your hand!” And, suiting the action 
to the word, he seized upon the be- 
wildered gauger, and led him in a 
dance round the room, crying, “‘ Hold 
up yourhead! Jump! Caper! Higher! 
Do you call that dancing? Do as [ 
do!” &c. &c., till his somewhat corpu- 
lent pupil was brought to “a stand- 
still” for want of breath. “ Ay, ay,” 
he then said ; “see you’re not used to 
it—that’s plain enough. Why, I could 
go on so all night! However, bless 
me! I'd almost forgotten what I sent 
for you about. But that’s always the 
way when I once begin chattering. 
Never could be steady, and stick to 
one thing!—Never shall! I’m going 
to send you some musical instruments 
— must try and make up something 
like a band. You and old Square- 
toes, the psalm-singer, consult together, 
and let me know what you want. I 
spoke to him about it just now. You 
may twiddle and snuffle away with 
‘em at church, if you like; but that’s 
out of my way quite. All I want of 
you is to get yourselves perfect in 
country-dances and a set of quadrilles, 
that I'll send you; and then, when 
Christmas comes, Lal, lal, de ral” 
(here he recommenced his capers), 
* Lal, lal, fal de riddle la! We'll see 
what you are made of, and shew you 
a thing or two. Yes, yes, my boy! I 
mean to astonish the natives.”’ And 
he concluded with a somerset, lead 
over heels, which brought him close 
to his visitor; before whom he stood 
erect, exclaiming, What do you think 
of that ?” 

The exciseman was too much amazed 
to find a ready reply, and began rub- 
bing his eyes, as though doubtful of 
their evidence. 

** Well,” resumed his entertainer, 
* you dance off now, for l’ve ever so 
many more people to see;” and he 
pulled the bell for Stiff, at whose ap- 
pearance he dismissed his visitor, with 
half-a-dozen profound bows and fan- 
tastical grimaces; which, if possible, 
increased his bewilderment. 

“ Your master’s a rum un,” quoth 
IJumphries to Ned, in the passage. 

“ Ay, and so am I, as they say,” 
replied Stiff. “ Like master, like 
man. 

“ Is he always in this way ?” asked 
the exciseman. P 

“ No,” said Ned, drily; “he a’n't 
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in this way now: for this is the wa 
out, you see; and, there—the door's 
open; so march, will you, for I can’t 
be bothered with questions now.” And 
again, in a Cerberus-like fashion, he 
closed the front-door. 

While these interviews were in pro- 
gress, mine host of the White Horse 
had been “ making himself at home,” 
according to old Ned’s instructions ; 
and, as he had not been unusually ab- 
stemious during the earlier part of the 
day, was waxing merry when he re- 
ceived his summons to attend the 
squire. 

On entering the parlour, he saw at 
the table a tall, stout, athletic, elderly 
gentleman, dressed in an immense 
blue military frock, embellished with 
a multitude of black silk frogs, tassels, 
Ke. 

*‘ TJe’s an officer, sure enough ?” 
thought the landlord. ‘“ My eyes! 
what a face! It’s like a full moon, 
only for the colour.” 

“*Come, Master Boniface, be seated, 
will you!” cried the gentleman. “I 
want to see what you're like. Help 
yourself, will ye!” and he pushed a 
decanter across the table. “ There, 
that’s a clean glass. Come, come, 
none of your confounded ceremony ! 
Leave that to your tea-drinkers. Come, 
what are you gaping about! One 
would think you were the old one, 
and I'd offered you a bottle of holy- 
water.” 

“ Thank your honour, you’re very 
kind,” stammered Jeremiah Brown. 
“ But, you see, I’ve just been taking a 
glass of grog, as old Stiff-———” 

“ Oh! you prefer spirits, eh?” ob- 
served his host. ‘ Very well, here 
they are of all sorts. Mix for yourself, 
and I'll take a tumbler with you as 
soon as I’ve finished this bottle, for 1 
don’t like heel-taps.” 

* Tlumph!” thought Brown, “this'll 
be a longish job, then : for the decanter 
isn’t half out.” So he “ brewed,” as 
he was desired, muttering, at the same 
time, something about being sorry to 
give so much trouble. 

“ Bah!” exclaimed the great man; 
‘fone would think you were a boarding- 
school miss, instead of a landlord. 
That isn’t half a glass! Fill it up with 
brandy, unless you mean to have a fit 
of the mulligrubs. Zounds! I'll have 
no milk-and-water ways here! Pass 


me one of those tumblers, will ye! 
I hate these little 


There, that’s better, 
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thimble-glasses— one can’t taste the 
wine. Well, here’s luck to you and 
your ramping, flying dragon, lion, or 
horse, or whatever you call it!” And, 
having filled the tambler to the brim, 
he tossed it off at a draught. 

“ Well,” thought Boniface, “if he 
can stand that, he can stand any thing! 
But, howsomever, I must do the gen- 
teel thing, [ suppose.” So he got 
upon his legs, and ‘ returned thanks 
for the honour done him” and the 
White Horse, and finished by wishing 
the squire health and happiness for 
many years; and then, warmed by the 
trepidation of speaking in such august 
presence, aud excited by example, he 
manfully tossed off his rummer like- 
wise, as the most approved method of 
doing “ the genteel thing.” 

When he had recovered from a fit 
of coughing, he was much surprised to 
find that his host had again helped 
himself, and the remnant in the de- 
canter looked exceedingly small. 

“ Brew again, quick!” said the gi- 
gantic wine-bibber: ‘or take a glass 
of short. Something stuck in your 
throat, that’s all. I shall join you in 
a few minutes, for I’m very partial to 
a friendly glass of grog. Brandy and 
water settles the wine, and agrees with 
me better than any thing else. Be- 
sides, this”— and he emptied the re- 
mainder into his tumbler —“ this is 
only the second bottle I’ve had to- 
day, for I never reckon the white 
wash ; so I really begin to want some- 
thing.” 

“ Humph!” thought Boniface, “he’s 
a good un, at any rate; though I don’t 
exactly take that for Gospel. How- 
somever, when he begins to go to 
brandy and water, itll be rum if I 
can’t stand that longest.”” But all that 
he ventured to observe was that brandy 
was “a very good thing, and couldn’t 
do no harm to nobody.” 

So presently they set to, “toe to 
toe, in real earnest,” drinking the said 
spirit, with a modicum of water. Their 
conversation under such circumstances 
was, of course, not worth relating ; and 
it terminated by an effort on the part 
of Jeremiah Brown at making a second 
speech in honour of his hospitable en- 
tertainer: but, instead of rising on his 
legs, he sank upon the floor; from 
which he was picked up by old Ned 
Stiff, and finally trandled home in a 
wheelbarrow, 
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On the morning following the inter- 
views related in the last chapter, Mr. 
Titus Spriggs tied his pigtail ina new 
black riband, and made other prepara- 
tions for going up to Lark Hall, 
according to the invitation, which his 
spouse would not permit him to at- 
tend to on the preceding evening. At 
the door of his shop he was, however, 
met by the exciseman, who, after the 
usual morning salutations, spake of the 
extraordinary dancing scene between 
the squire and himself. “ Bless my 
heart !” exclaimed Titus ; “ only think 
of that! It was just the same with 
him here. Hop, skip, and jump— 
out o’ the shop like a Merryandrew ! 
Well, well—it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. If he has dances, and 
such like, there must be ladies to make 
em up—and they all like cakes, and 
sweatmeats, and such like—and they 
take sugar—and then there will be 
lots of tea-drinking— and so 
But here comes the clerk. I wonder 
what he'll think of such doings. Let 
us keep our own counsel, and hear 
what he’s got to say of his own 
accord.” 

As the projected encouragement of 
psalm-singing had excited strange pre- 
sentiments of coming triumph in the 
mind of Williams, and thereby greatly 
disturbed his usually quiet slumbers, 
he was not long in coming to the 
point. His auditors listened for awhile 
in silent astonishment; but when he 
talked of the squire’s extreme gravity, 
the exciseman gave way to a loud fit 
of laughter, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
I’m blest if he isn’t a proper rum ‘un ! 
To think of his being up to such a rig 
as that!—make you believe he was 
serious!—ha, ha, ha! Why, he got 
hold o’ me by both hands, and made 
me dance round the room with him, 
like a young kitten, whether I would 
or no. Oh, my sides! Why, he’s 
regularly bamboozled you, my hearty ! 
Only ask neighbour Spriggs here how 
he capered away in his shop last 
night.’ 

An unbidden flush now glowed on 
the cheeks of the parish-clerk, who felt 
convinced that whatever “ rig or bam- 
boozlement” he might be the subject 
of, was got up by his neighbours, and 
not by the squire. So he expressed 
that opinion somewhat wrathfully and 
roundly ; and, telling them that they 
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might find somebody else to make a 
fool of, was about to depart, when 
Slade, the butcher, rode up, on horse- 
back, saying that he was going fo a 
neighbouring town, to see after another 
fat beast for Christmas, as the squire 
would want lots of meat, and he ex- 
pected there’d be rare doings. 

“ Well, what do you think of him ?” 
asked the exciseman. 

“ What, the young ‘un, you mean ?” 
said the butcher: “ hang me if I know. 
He’s got a queer girlish way of talking ; 
but, mayhap, that’s the last fashion. 
Ilowsomever, if they goes on to pay 
their way as they’ve begun, that’s all 
as I care about. I suppose they must 
be uncle and nephew, as old Ned says 
he never saw the young un’s father. 
But, drat it! he talked as if he was 
master too, with his yaw, yaw. But, 
however, give me the old un for choice, 
with his jolly red nose. Well, can I 
do any thing for you in my way at 
market? I must be off.” 

“ Just tell us first,” said Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, “* what the squire said to you, 
and what sort of a man he appeared 
to you to be; for we have a sort of 
difference of opinion. Did he seem to 
you to be a serious kind of man, or 
fond of joking? And about what age 
do you think him?” 

“ As for his age, I should think he 
wasn’t much more than twenty,” re- 
plied the butcher ; “ and as for joking 
and being serious, he wasn’t either one 
or t’other, but talked mimminy pim- 
miny like, as if he’d got his mouth 
full o’ sugar-plums. But what are you 
gaping about, like so many stuck pigs? 
You’ve all seen him, haven’t you, as 
well as me? However, I can’t stop 
to argufy the matter now, or I shall 
lose my market. So, good luck to 
you!” And, putting spurs to his horse, 
he was presently out of sight. 

“ Come, neighbours,” said Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, “ don’t let us go to fall out. 
You see there are fwo squires — that’s 
very plain. So you, neighbour Wil- 
liams, must have seen one, and Hum- 
phries and I the other.” 

** That won't do, neither,” said the 
clerk, doggedly ; “ make me believe 
a man of upwards of thirty is no 
more than twenty! And then a red 
nose !— why, it was quite the contrary. 
Nonsense! I'll tell you what, Master 
Titus Spriggs, I’m quite ashamed of 
you. A man of your time of life! 
I shouldn’t have expected it of you. 


’ 
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As for Humphries here, he’s always 
running his rigs upon somebody ; but 
I'll thank him to tind somebody else.” 

“As for that,” said the exciseman, 
“ if there’s any rig in the case, it’s 
either wii you or the squire himself, 
But, drat it! what can the butcher be 
thinking of? [ can’t make head nor 
tail of it.” 

Afier some further ineffectual at- 
tempts to unravel the mystery, the trio 
agreed to adjourn to Jones, the brick- 
layer’s, whom they found busily en- 
gaged im calculating his estimate for 
the lodge. In reply to their inquiries, 
he affirmed that the short, stout gentle- 
man, whom he had seen, was certainly 
not less than forty ; and that his nose 
was by no means red. “ 1 guess,” he 
added, “ that he must be the uncle of 
t'other that was down here before, 
though Ned Stiff would have it that 
he was the same. But that’s all non- 
sense. I suppose the old chap forgot 
which I saw.” 

This account made matters worse. 
Any thing like reasoning upon such 
contradictory evidence was out of the 
question ;.and the more they talked, 
the more inexplicable became the 
mystery. At length it was proposed, 
and carried nem. con., that they should 
all go to the White Horse, and, each 
keeping his own tale to himself, hear 
what mine host had to say about the 
squire. 

They were ushered into the well- 
known room by the jolly landlady 
herself, who wiped down the table 
with her apron, and then, with a signi- 
ficant smile, said, “ Ay, I know what 
brings you all here at this time o’ day. 
Well, he’s just getting up, and will be 
down directly. I suppose you'll none 
of you be the worse for a drop of 
summut comfortable this morning ; 
for you was ail up at the hall, I under- 
stand, though my poor Jerry came home 
the. latest. Well, I can’t think how 
gentlemen can do such things. I never 
knew Jerry lose count o’ the number 
o’ glasses he drank but three times 
before. Once was the day we were 
married, and—but here he comes, I 
declare.” 

“ Hlere I am, my boys!” cried mine 
host, rolling into the room, and yet 
under the influence of his last night’s 
potations. “ Dash my wig, if the 
squire an’t a reg’lar buck o’ trumps! 
I thought I could stand it pretty well ; 
but, bless your heart, I’d no more 
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chance than my granny. He’s famous 
company, though — quite free and easy 
—and says he’ll make one of our club. 
Not a bit of pride nor nonsense about 
him. There’s nothing else stands in 
the way of that but your sanctified rule 
about swearing, neighbour Williams. 
I thought, when you proposed it, as it 
would be in the way of genteel com- 
pany. You've caught me out some- 
times even— but the squire! my eyes, 
he swears like a trooper! And, talk- 
ing of that, I think he és one, for I took 
notice that he had on a pair of whap- 
ping spurs, besides his great blue mili- 
tary caat, with such a lot of finery 
about it. Egad, he’s a strapper! I 
should think there’s cloth enough in 
that there concern as he wears to make 
me a reg’lar suit, and leave plenty of 
cabbage for the tailor. I don’t believe 
he’s a bit under six feet three or four ; 
and such a pair of shoulders! But, 
however, you've all seen him, as well 
as me.” 

The amazement of his visitors is not 
to be described. Each vainly endea- 
voured to reconcile what he heard with 
what he had witnessed ; and then they 
stared at each other, like children at a 
puppet-show, wondering what would 
come next. 

“ Why, you all seem dumbfoundered 
this morning,” resumed the landlord. 
“ Come, there’s no great miracle in a 
country squire’s joining such a respect- 
able club, after all; though, to be sure, 
it’s a bit of a feather in our caps. 
Ilowever, let us get rid of that cursed 
rule against dam Hlullo! I’d almost 
put my foot in it. Come, there’s enough 
members here to begin and propose it, 
any how. So I vote for its being ex- 
pugnated. You'll second me, won’t 
you, Master Spriggs?” 

* Ahem, my good fellow,” said the 
shopkeeper, “ there must be some mis- 
take. You said that you had been 
taking a drop too much last night, 
and [ can’t help fancying that you 
have mistaken your dreams for what 
happened before. I remember once 
myself, when my first boy was chris- 
tened ”——— 

llere mine host interrupted the 
speaker, by breaking the objectionable 
club-rule in no equivocal manner; and 
then repeated his account of the brandy- 
drinking, swearing, military colossus, 
with additions. 

“ There’s some precious bamboozling 
somewhere,” observed the exciseman, 
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“ Tlere’s Master Williams says as he 
was just like a Methodist parson, and 
talked of nothing but prayers and 
psalmesinging ; and I’ll take my davy 
that I should have taken him for a 
dancing-master, or such like, and so 
would Master Spriggs—and so we're 
two to one, any how.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! a psalm-singer !” 
roared Boniface; “ Ha, ha! Come, 
that is a good un, any how—Ha, ha, 
ha!” But, in the height of his laughter, 
he stopped short, looked suddenly grave, 
and rubbed his forehead.  Humph !” 
he then continued, “ there’s something 
unnatural in this concern. I remember 
now what old Ned told me. Humph! 
I’ve lost the pot, any how, for bin 
bothered, sure enough. Ilang me if I 
like the looks of it. Egad—eugh! I 
feel a little qualmish. I must go and 
geta drop o’ short.” And, leaving his 
neighbours, he went to the bar to help 
himself. 

Now, as any thing like a regular 
detail of the subsequent consultations 
of the Magglewellites would be far too 
voluminous, we must be content to 
state, briefly, that the lawyer and doc- 
tor were called in to assist; and when 
it appeared evident that no light could 


be thrown 2 the mystery by talking, 


they proceeded in a body to the hall. 

After knocking and ringing at the 
iron gate for nearly half an hour, they 
were about to go away in despair, 
when the deaf old cook was seen 
coming out of the house toward them. 
On reaching the gate, she looked some- 
what surprised at the sight of so many 
persons ; but being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries, merely shook her head, 
and said, ‘* Master’s gone back to town, 
and taken Ned with him. Nobody at 
home but me. No use waiting. Don’t 
know when’ll come back. Didn’t say.” 

In vain the mystified people exerted 
their lungs to the utmost. She shook 
her head at all their interrogatories, 
and replied, “ Can’t hear a word ;” 
and having repeated that unsatisfactory 
assertion several times, she shrugged 
up her shoulders and toddled off into 
the house, leaving the inquirers outside 
of the gate. 

Our party next had an interview 
with the Scotch gardener, who, it 


seemed, had never yet seen his master, 


having been absent, on the preceding 
day, to make certain purchases for the 
shrubbery and hot-house, All that he 
knew of the family affairs was, that he 
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had orders to sleep at the Hall till old 
Ned’s return, and that he had a good 
place, and so never “ fashed” himself 
about other folk’s concerns. 

On that night there was holden, 
at the White Horse, an extraordinary 
meeting of the club, at which every 
member repeated his own story, and 
most of them with a somewhat stronger 
colouring than at first; some, perhaps, 
in consequence of the unexpected in- 
terest attached thereto, some from the 
unconquerable habit of embellishing, 
and others to increase their own im- 
portance. 

These recitals, of course, spread 
through the town and the vicinity on 
the morrow, and, of course, lost nothing 
by repetition. The swearing toper, with 
whom the landlord got drunk, was said, 
during their sitting, to have grown from 
seven to eight, nine, ten, and twelve 
feet high ; and was, by certain novel- 
reading spinsters, supposed to be akin 
to the spectre of Otranto, who con- 
tinued to magnify himself till the castle 
was unable to contain nim. The ex- 
ciseman’s dancing-master was reported 
to have flown about the room like a 
bird ; and the gentleman in black was 
thought to be one too well known as 
an amateur of dark habits. The former 
ghost stories appertaining to the haunt- 
ed house were naturally revived, and 
dilated so as to match with recent 
events ; and, by the influence of the 
whole united, the town of Magglewell 
was kept in a state of fearful agitation 
till the return of old Ned Stiff, who, 
in reply to all jnquiries, demurely said, 
“ Ah, I told you how it would be— 
I knew master would bother you. Ile 
never seems twice alike, somehow. 
It’s a way he has. But, pshaw! that’s 
nothing to what I have seen abroad.” 
It is now time to explain the mystifi- 
cation. 


Cuap. V. 


Captain George Bamwell was one 
of those fortunate fellows who, at the 
close of the peninsular war, cared little 
about half pay. Certain family events, 
not needful to be recounted, had placed 
him in possession of a handsome for- 
tune; and being, moreover, blest by 
nature with high health and an abun- 
dant flow of spirits, he resolved to 
enjoy himself. So he hunted pleasure 
for awhile ; and, in due course, arrived 
at the conviction, that the perfection 
thereof was not attainable, save by 
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uniting himself with a certain fair lady. 
Therefore he wooed her, and became 
“a thriving wooer;” and then, not 
being provided with a house, pur- 
chased Lark Hall, a place which the 
said lady well knew, having received 
the earlier part of her education at the 
“seminary” formerly there established. 

On his first visit, he was accom- 
panied by a well-known improver of 
grounds, to whom he transferred the 
task of giving orders to the butcher, 
carelessly observing, “ You are more 
used to these things than I am, so do 
as you would at your own house; and 
as the man does not know me, he'll 
take you for the master, I daresay.” 
“ Very well,” said the jolly red-nosed 
amateur of the picturesque; and he 
acted accordingly, little dreaming of 
the confusion which he should thereby 
create. But when old Ned Stiff, in his 
dry humorous way, afterwards related 
the particulars thereof, his master 
thought the joke too good a thing to 
be dropped. So, on his return to 
London, he mentioned it to certain of 
his waggish friends ; and it was finally 
arranged that a party should be made, 
to go down to the Hall and give the 
Magglewellites what some called “a 
benefit,” and others “ a poser.” 

The performance of this whimsical 
expedition was deferred only till the 
arrival of long nights; on one of which 
the fun-loving set entered the premises, 
unperceived, by the gate in the London 
road, and, in about an hour after, sat 
down to a plain, but substantial dinner, 
in a room separated only by folding- 
doors from that in which their victims 
were to be successively introduced. 
Two of the party, however, one an 
actor, and the other a young law- 
student, being unable to wait till the 
regular performance of the farce, had 
previously paid separate visits to the 
apothecary and the shopkeeper, as 
before related. 

The dinner went off in jovial anti- 
cipation of what was to follow ; “and 
nothing particular was observable, save 
that the tall, stout gentleman, who had 
been Squire Bamwell’s colonel, scarcely 
sipped his wine, though he was reck- 
oned by many to be a six-bottle man. 
“ Never mind me,” said he: “ let the 
landlord come last.. I'll bring up my 
lee-way then, as the sailors say, with a 
wet sail,” 

When all was prepared, and the 
townsfolk were in waiting, old Ned 
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proceeded to unbolt the folding-doors 
communicating with the scene of action; 
and a screen being placed on the other 
side, they were left sufficiently open to 
enable the party to hear all that passed. 

Then, one by one, each enacted his 
part, as before related ; and there ap- 
peared no danger of discovery, save 
when the actor began to dance with the 
exciseman, and then the young law- 
student could not suppress a titter, 
which, however, was not noticed by 
the astonished gauger. 

When all was over, the colonel 
returned, somewhat elevated, to the 
company, and declared mine host of 
the White Horse to be a positive sand- 
bag. “ But I’ve saturated him at last,” 
he added ; “ and so, now, let us begin 
to enjoy ourselves rationally. Upon 
my word, I hardly know whether such 
practical jokes are becoming to a per- 
son of my age and standing. It’s all 
very well for you young fellows.” 

* Upon my honour, I'm halfashamed 
of it too,” said the short, stout gentle- 
man, who had been mystifying the 
mason. 

The younger part of the company, 
of course, highly enjoyed this semi- 
repentance of their elders. The glass 
continued to circulate. Each gave a 
ludicrous description of the amaze- 
ment evinced by the individual with 
whom he had just had an interview. 
Anticipations of the natives’ astonish- 
ment, when they came to compare 
notes on the morrow, followed. And 
all went on merrily with the jokers 
till two o’clock in the morning, when 
old Ned came in and announced that 
their carriages were in waiting on the 
London road. 

Then the party broke up and re- 
turned to town, taking the old fellow 
with them, to baffle all inquiry. 

Something like compunction was 
felt by the young squire, when he 
subsequently learned the consternation 
into which the whole town was thrown 
by his frolic. But the love of fun rose 
uppermost ; and, certainly, it was not 
compassion alone that induced him to 
give another invitation to the same set 
a few weeks after. “I can offer you 
beds now,” said he; “and as the 
blockheads must soon know that I am 
no conjuror, we may as well have a 
little sport in undeceiving them, as to 
allow the truth to come out in. the 
regular hum-drum way.” He then 
related his plan ; which was to go, ia 
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a body, into the town, and to call upon 
and chat with the perplexed individuals, 
in broad dayliglit, each addressing him- 
self to one by whom he lad not been 
seen previously. 

Accordingly, one unusually fine win- 
ter’s morning, the town of Magglewell 
was all in commotion at the appearance 
of six well-dressed gentlemen, whocame, 
lounging, laughing, and talking toge- 
ther, down the principal street. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs, having caught 
sight of them at some distance, called 
hastily for his best coat, threw off his 
apron, and contrived to be at the door 
to receive the jerking, dancing squire, 
and his friends, who all forthwith 
entered the shop. 

“ Happy to see you down among 
us again, sir,” stammered Titus to the 
actor ; who instantly, looking at him 
with well-feigned astonishment, replied, 
“ Egad, that’s funny! See me again, 
eh? Don’t remember ever seeing you 
before. Happy to make your acquaint- 
ance though.” 

Ilereupon neighbour Spriggs’s eye- 
brows were elevated, his chin dropped, 
and his lips parted, but spake not; 
and ere he could set them in motion, 
one of the party, dressed in black, and 
of a most demure aspect, addressed 
him, saying, “ Last time I was here, 
Mr. Spriggs, you neglected to come 
up to the Hall, as I requested. It is 
impossible that you can have forgotten, 
or your memory must be very bad in- 
deed. I ordered a pound of tea of you. 
Why do you stare so? I stood here at 
the time—just precisely on the spot 
where I stand now; and you were 
behind the counter.” 

Titus here cast a bewildered glance 
round him, and perceiving a smile on 
the countenance of one of his visitors, 
ventured to smile likewise, and, jerk- 
ing back his pigtail, replied, “* Ah, 
I see, sir— you're up toa bit of a joke; 
but you may depend upon’t, sir, that 
Tl step up to the Ifall whenever you 
please.” 

* You are grievously mistaken,” 
said the gentleman in black, solemnly : 
“Tam not given to jokes ; nor can I 
imagine what you can see in me or 
my demeanour to hazard such an ob- 
servation. Really, I am astonished. 
You will, however, now be pleased to 
send in your bill, in order that it may 
be duly examined and discharged. I 
wish you a good morning. Come, 
gentlemen, let us proceed towards the 
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church. I trust the clerk and the singers 
have not treated my exhortations as a 
joke ;” and, bowing stiffly, he left the 
shop with an air of increased gravity, 
accompanied by his friends. 

Then, leaving Titus to digest his 
poser as he might, they continued their 
progress, and next visited the butcher, 
with whom a similar scene was enacted, 
the short, stout, middle-aged gentleman 
referring to the order for meat given 
by the young law-student, who, in a 
drawling tone, averred that it was very 
strange how he could possibly be mis- 
taken for a gentleman at least twice 
his weight. 

Leaving the butcher’s shop, our wags 
then encountered the bricklayer, who, 
on addressing the stout gentleman, was 
referred to the young lawyer, who in- 
quired if the estimate for the lodge was 
yet completed, according to the plan 
which he had brought down and handed 
over, for that purpose, on his last visit. 
“ T beg your pardon, sir,” stammered 
poor Jones, “ but I have no other plan, 
except what this gentleman gave me ;” 
and he turned to the short, stout man, 
who laughingly replied, “I give you 
an order for a lodge! Ha, ha, ha! 
Why, the man’s crazed. A lodge to 
my chambers in the Temple!) Capital !” 

** These Magglewellites are the fun- 
niest fellows in the world !” exclaimed 
the actor. “This beats the shopkeeper’s 
swearing that I gave him an order for 
tea.” 

“ Well, well, neighbour Jones,” said 
the young lawyer, “ you will recollect 
yourself presently. This is not the 
first transaction we have had together, 
and so I shall overlook your having 
overshot the mark at your lunch this 
morning ; though 1 hope it does not 
happen often. You will please to step 
up to the Hall after you have taken a 
nap.” 

*‘ Alas,” cried the gentleman in black, 
“T fear, my good friend, Bamwell, that 
you have taken up your domicile in a 
neighbourhood which is sadly demo- 
ralised. Pry’thee, let us proceed to 
the church ; for the aspect of a fellow- 
creature thus disguised is a grief unto 
my spirit.” 

* Not another word now,” said the 
young man authoritatively to Jones ; 
and forthwith the party moved on. 

As this last conversation had taken 
place in the middle of the street, not 
more than twenty yards above the 
White Horse, it was observed, though 
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unheard, by mine host, who, therefore, 
hastily prepared himself for a visit 
from the jovial gigantic squire, whose 
head stood conspicuous above his com- 
panions. 

“There he is, large as life!” cried 
Jeremiah, “ and a lot of company with 
him,—all good fellows, I'll be bound, 
though one looks deucedly like a 
parson. Egad, they’re coming this 
way! I must go out to receive him, 
I suppose ;” and forthwith he bustled 
to the door. 

As the party were advancing slowly, 
the actor stepped nimbly forward from 
the rest, and, with a hop, skip, and 
jump, brought himself in contact with 
Boniface, whose hand he seized, ex- 
claiming, * Well, how are you, my 
hearty? Got the better of our last 
bout, I hope? Come, come! none of 
your sheepishness — I hate all that sort 
of nonsense. Before dinner or after, 
you'll always find me the same man.” 

“‘ No doubt, no doubt,” stammered 
Jeremiah Brown: ‘* you're fond of a 
joke, sir, I see; but I must speak to 
the squire, if you please ;” and ad- 
vancing, hat in hand, to the colonel, 
he continued, “ Glad to see your 
honour down among us once more. 
Ilope you’ve had your health, sir. 
Ilope you've come to stay now for 
good and all.” 

“‘ What does the man mean?” ex- 
claimed the colonel, drawing himself 
up to his full height. “ See me again? 
Come to stay ?” 

“ How now, my hearty?” cried the 
actor: “ you don’t know that gentle- 
man, do you ?” 

“ T think [ ought,” grumbled Boni- 
face; ‘ but, howsomever, I didn’t 
mean no offence ; and if so be as the 
squire wishes to forget, I’m not the 
man to rip up old grievances—and so, 
mum’s the word.” 

“This is incomprehensible,” ex- 
claimed the colonel. 

“] opine that the landlord hath 
lunched with the layer of bricks,” 
groaned the gentleman in black. 

“ Why, my buck of trumps,” ex- 
claimed the actor, “ you surely can’t 
fancy that you saw that gentleman at 
Lark Hall, when you and I had a set-to 
at brandy and water? Ha, ha! I see 
you do though. Well, you were worse 
cut than I thought you then; for we 
had it all to ourselves.” 

“ Come, Bamwell,” said the colonel, 
stiffly, “ let us move on to the church, 
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and not waste our time here-—this is 
too ridiculous. I join you in drinking 
brandy, when I never take any thing 
stronger than soda-water!”” And mov- 
ing on, he was followed by all but the 
actor, who again took mine host’s hand, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and called 
him a hearty fellow ; but, as he left him, 
added, “ You shouldn’t pull quite so 
hard of a morning; I’m really quite 
sorry to see you in this state so soon.” 

Williams, the clerk, having been 
apprised by Stiff of the squire’s in« 
tended visit to the church, stood ready, 
in the porch, to receive him, and wel- 
comed the demure-looking gentleman 
most respectfully. 

“Tam not fond of talking,” observed 
the latter; “ and, if I were, methinks 
a church is not exactly the place for 
greetings. Besides, I know not why 
you should address yourself particu- 
larly to me, as we are utter strangers.” 

Williams stared ; and thinking the 
squire was unnecessarily humble-mind- 
ed, as well as devout and eccentric, 
endeavoured to divide his attention 
equally among the party, during the 
process of shewing the lions, But 
when that was completed, and they 
were again in the churchyard, he was 
surprised by the colonel, who inquired 
if he had yet received the trombone, 
which he had ordered to be sent from 
London. 

“ No, your honour,” replied he, ‘ I 
haven't heard of any yet; though I 
knew we should soon have something, 
because” 

“¢ Of course,” observed the colonel : 
“when I make a promise, I mean 
what I say. You remember the con- 
versation we had together on the sub- 
ject of psalm-singing, and, no doubt, 
have attended to the hints I then threw 
out. Indeed, I feel that I can place 
confidence in you. You are a sedate, 
steady person. I wish [ could say as 
much for the rest of the townspeople ; 
but, positively, all the people I have 
met this morning seem fuddled, and 
don’t even know who I am.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,” thought Wil- 
liams ; and sidling up to the gentle- 
man in black, he said, in a low tone, 
“ I’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of your 
friend to give us a trombone — it’s 
what one couldn’t have expected of a 
stranger; but it’s all owing to your 
recoramendation. I suppose he mis- 
takes me for the curate though, as I’m 
sure 1 never saw him before. But 
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that’s no matter. And when we get 
the instruments and music-books that 
you were so good as to promise ”"~-— 

“IT promise you instruments and 
music!” roared the demure-looking 
gentleman ; “ not for you nor all the 
psalm-smiting howlers in Christendom. 
No, no; I'll lend no hand in martyring 
good King David, not I!” 

At this the astonished parish-clerk 
started back and stood aghast, and, 
unable to retain their gravity, some of 
the party retreated; but the colonel 
stood firm, and turning round, said 
seriously, “ Do not mind what my 
friend says, Williams: he has no ear 
for music—that is his misfortune. 
Continue your practice steadily, and 
depend on me. [I wish you a good 
morning; and thank you for your 
civility in shewing us the church, the 
state of which does you infinite credit, 
as I hope that of the singing-gallery 
will ere long.” And, as he spake, he 
walked off, leaving the functionary to 
lock up his doors and wonder. 

A few minutes after the exciseman 
was roused from one of his stock-taking 
calculations, by the entrance of a short, 
stout gentleman, who, with his hat on 
one side, and a smile on his counte- 
nance, came gaily tripping and dancing 
from the door to the mystically chalked 
table, with marvellous agility for a man 
of twenty stone. “ Hah!” cried he to 
the astonished gauger, “ you don’t re- 
collect me either, ei! Strange folks, 
you Magglewellites. Fal, lal, de ral !” 
Here he cut a somewhat awkward 
caper: “ Fal de riddle! I’m out of 
wind a little this morning—ongh, ough ! 
Well, well, never mind! I told you I 
meant to astonish the natives.” 

“ Egad, I think you will do that, 
sure enough, if you go on so,” thought 
the exciseman ; but I'll make myself 
scarce, at any rate. The fellow is stark, 
staring mad, that’s clear enough !” and 
whisking nimbly round his corpulent 
visitor, he rushed out into the passage, 
where he was amazed to find himself 
in the presence of the dancing squire 
and his friends. His stammering apo- 
logy, and useless claim of previous ac- 
quaintance with his capering singing- 
master, need not be recapitulated, on 
account of their similarity to what had 
previously occurred to his neighbours. 

There remained now only the apo- 
thecary and the lawyer to be visited ; 
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but the former was absent on his 
rounds, luckily for him, as, in the 
humour the party were in, he certainly 
would not have been spared, parti- 
cularly as Captain Bamwell declined 
taking his part in attempting to mys- 
tify the lawyer. The reasons he gave 
were that it would be useless, and that, 
as he should have business of import- 
ance to transact with him, there might 
be some danger of having his character 
misunderstood. 

So, after a consultation, it was agreed 
that Mr. Simkins should be invited to 
dinner, and made a participator in their 
amusement ; and he came accordingly ; 
and being a man of somewhat dry 
humour, and withal well disposed to 
keep on the best terms with the new 
squire, he entered into the frolic, and 
promised to keep up “ the astonish- 
ment of the natives” to the hearts’ 
content of all. And he subsequently 
kept his word, by listening awfully, at 
the club, to all his neighbours’ tales, 
without presuming to make any com- 
ment; but, when directly appealed to, 
he shook his head, looked mysterious, 
and merely said that, after what he 
had witnessed at the Hall, he should 
not be surprised at any thing. 

Thus, after this second visitation, 
Lark Hall was the subject of yet more 
general interest. The various charac- 
ters that had appeared were discussed ; 
and the great question was, “ Which 
was the master!” The progress of in- 
quiry, of course, split the town into 
factions ; for, besides the mystics, who 
were numerous, and who attributed all 
to supernatural agency, there were the 
“¢ dancing-squire-ites,” the “ psalmo- 
dians,” the “ short-stout-gentleman- 
ites,” the  dandy-ites,” and the 
‘ great-soldier-ites.” 

Even as in great nations, so was it 
in the town of Magglewell. Party spi- 
rit waxed violent—long and warm 
public debates ended in private quar- 
rels—old established friendships were 
shaken —and at length matters arrived 
at such a pitch, that the club itself was 
about to be broken up. 

At this critical period, however, the 
squire got married, and came down to 
reside at the Hall, bringing his wife 
with him; and from that period all 
discussion gradually ceased, as every 
body then easily discerned “ which 
was the master.” 
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The Irish Tourist. 


THE IRISH TOURIST.* 


Tuis is a work of no value, except as 
it serves to shew what is the folly of 
people who write conceitedly on sub- 
jects of which they know nothing. 
The writer is a well-meaning man, but 
without talent of any kind, and filled 
with commonplace absurdities, which 
he imagines to be marks of philosophy 
and liberalism. His own account of 
his book is as follows :— 


‘* I have treated of the four great and 
peculiar divisions of Ireland separately, 
and have conducted the traveller through 
each in turn. With Connaught, as being 
the least known, and perhaps, on that 
account, the most awakening, I have 
commenced. Connaught has, till lately, 
had an ill name. It is, however, rapidly 
undergoing that process which will alike 
strip it of its romance and its dangers ; 
of some of its vices, perhaps—but, per- 
haps, too, some of its virtues. Connaught, 
well governed, its people furnished with 
means and motives to industry, and its 
Oppressions taken away; will not, per- 
haps, be less civilised a few years hence 
than Wales is now. But it is peculiarly 
hard to prophesy about Ireland. Who 
would believe, but through experience, 
that centuries of social neighbourhood 
should have left our sister island what 
she is, and has been through that long 
period? ‘ Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth,’ the greenest, 
the gayest, the softest, at times the 
most majestic of countries,—there she 
still is, full of sorrow, starvation, and 
crime, Her widows and orphans die of 
want in the midst of abundance—her 
strong men spend their energies in con- 
tests with law and government — the 
ministers of religion fight for a mainte- 
nance, and point the weapons of worldly 
warfare at their own flocks — pitiable 
superstitions close the minds of the poor 
against purer doctrines —while a gene- 
ral sense of the injustice of a system steels 
their hearts against the kindest of indi- 
vidual counsellors. 

“Such is Ireland’s state. Some dawn- 
ing hope of better days is rising upon 
her ; for even the wild Connaught man 
sees that he is in the hands of a govern- 
ment kindly disposed towards his coun- 
try. Her condition is looked into, her 
people will be fed, her wastes will be cul- 
tivated, her worst grievances redressed. 
Such anticipations make Ireland once 
more a land of hope and promise. The 
book need not necessarily, we feel, be 


dismal, which has that name stamped on 
its pages ; and it is sent forth into the 
world not to ask for tears and sighs, but 
to gather up cheerful smiles and glad 
welcomes.” 


Mulgrave ought to give the writer a 
place. The wild Connaught man and 
the wild Irishman in general must see 
the kindly dispositions of that illus- 
trious governor, in his free and easy 
way of letting convicts out of gaol on 
the respectable recommendation of 
turnkeys. It is, however, not quite so 
plain that the Irish people will be fed 
under the administration of a deputy 
appointed by Mr. Daniel O'Connell, 
the main enemy of the poor-laws ; and 
it is altogether certain, that the pitiable 
superstitions of which the writer com- 
plains will be upheld in full vigour, as 
long as a syst a the contrary of that 
which he conc -mns is allowed to ty- 
rannise over the country. 

The section of Connaught is sheer 
stupidity, and nothing else. The 
writer has cast his opinions and ob- 
servations into the shape ofa tale. A 
young Cunnemara man returns home, 
after a considerable absence in Mexico, 
accompanied by a young Mexican 
friend, named Vergo ; and, ef course, 
their adventures are the staple of the 
story. The author is under some de- 
lusion as to the present destiny of 
Mexico,— for one of the first remarks 
he makes is, that Vergos had been ac- 
customed to see discomforts similar to 
those of Ireland “ in Spain ;” where, 
assuredly, no young Mexican has ever 
set foot, and, where, if he had, he 
would not have seen any thing like 
what exists in Cunnemara. In equal 
delusion is he as to the style of lan- 
guage used by that class of the Irish 
people with whom he makes his heroes 
converse. In his preface, he speaks 
with due respect of Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s Irish tales; and we leave it 
to Crofty, if the following, which is a 
fair sample of the whole, is the manner 
of conversation among the natives :— 


*«* You do really think they would be 
friends with the recturs, if it were not 
for the tithes ?” 

“«* Sure Ido! why would they not? 
Let ’em come and live quiet among us, 


* The Irish Tourist; or, the People and the Provinces of Ireland. 12mo 
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not axing for money or goods of them 
that don’t belong to “em, and why would 
not our hearts warm to ’em when we saw 
*em warming to us? I don’t say,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ but that there must always 
be the differ between the Roman and the 
Protestant ; but let them that send the 
rector pay him: ’tis murtherous work 
putting the poor craturs in here, and give 
em naught to live on but the bread they 
take from them that don’t want ’em, any 
way.’ 

“« But then they say,’ said Vergos, 
(taking the Protestant side, our readers 
must observe, by way of exercising the 
good woman’s powers of arguing her 
own,) ‘ they say that your priests are ig- 
norant, and keep you in ignorance: and 
that you will never look for better teach- 
ing for yourselves or children of your 
own accord, unless they provide it for 

ou. 

“* It’s alla crochet, yer honour—all 
aconcate. Don’t I tell you that I would 
fain send the childer to the new school ? 
and what is it hinders me, but that the 
Joyces won’t be behoven to the clergy 
any way? And what makes ’em angry 
with the clergy but the tithes? But ye 
were asking just now about the rector, 
Troth, and I believe he is a mighty good 
man. Time he should — maning that the 
late one was an awful man for a minister. 
Did O’Ryan tell ye how he duped the 
bishop that had never been in Cunne- 
mara, and made him buy the bit of glebe 
by the Sea, on purpose for him to be 
more convanient for the smuggled goods ? 
Och, many a storehouse and barn did he 
build, and many a bale of ill-gotten things 
was hidden there. May be he thought 
*twas kinder taking his living in this way 
than fighting with the people for the tithe. 
So there he built up his house, four miles 
out from the church, and looked after the 
potsheen, and the wine and things. And 
the poor young man that’s come in his 
stead, who knows no more of potsheen 
than a babe, has to toil all the way, come 
the season what it will, to do his duties. 
They say he has larnt the Irish tongue, 
to be the plainer among the people, poor 
young gentleman! It makes one’s heart 
ache to see him living in a wild place, 


that nobody nor a free trader would take 
to,’” 


Very like the language of Cunne- 
mara, indeed. “Itis murderous work, 
putting the poor creatures in here, 
and give them naught” [a word, we 
venture to say, never used in Galway ] 
“to live on but the bread they take 
from them that do not want them any 
way.” “ Itis alla crotchet” [crotchet ! 
in Galway], “ your honour—all a con- 
ceit. Don’t I tell you that I would 
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fain send the children to the new 
school.” ‘ Did O'Ryan tell you how 
he duped” [duped!] the bishop that 
had never been in Cunnemara,” &c, 
Spelling creature cratur, and so forth, 
does not make this pass as the Irish 
dialect. Mrs. Joyce might as well be 
represented as talking in the idiom of 
Jeremy Bentham, with a word or two 
occasionally misspelt. 

The author's political opinions are to 
be found in the mouth of a Mr. 
O’Ryan :— 


« «Tff were an Irishman, I think | 
should never wish to leave the land,’ 
said Vergos ; ‘if only for this, that the 
field for virtuous exertion really seems 
boundless.’ 

“« There you are right, physically 
and morally : there is an immensity to 
be done ; but the great difficulty to cope 
with here is the spirit of party. I am 
known not to be an active politician, and 
therefore I can do more than most; but 
were I either agitator or Orangeman, | 
might do nothing but attend party meet- 
ings, or help in serving processes and 
recovering tithes, none of which will I 
do. I wish to see the people follow 
their religious teachers unmolested ; and 
though I always tell them what 1 think, 
when a fair opportunity arises, they never 
find me helping to prop up a system 
which I feel is not just. I support my 
own Protestant clergyman as far as I can; 
but I have no right to help him to take 
his means of support from those who 
have also to pay the ministers of a faith 
they themselves approve. I believe many 
Catholic gentlemen would contribute vo- 
luntarily towards the remuneration of a 
good clergyman, if they were left free ; 
but they cannot support the present plan, 
and I cannot wish they should.’ 

“« Have you had any of those unfor- 
tunate tithe affrays, of which we often 
read, in this neighbourhood ?’ asked 
Vergos. 

“* Alas! yes. Only last summer—1 
knew the clergyman well—a worthy, 
well-meaning man, whose misfortune it 
was to consider it his duty to uphold the 
system in its utmost strictness, for his 
successor’s sake. For himself he would 
have relaxed, for he was not a mercenary 
man, and I believe he gave away a large 
proportion of his receipts among the 
people themselves; but nothing could 
persuade him to abate his claims. He 
served processes without mercy, and fol- 
lowed them up by seizing stock and 
goods ; all the while arguing how un- 
reasonable it was in the people to resist, 
when they knew how kind and liberal 
he was. Good man! he could not be 
made to perceive that making a good use 
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of money will not excuse its being ill- 
gotten -—that it was the principle they 
objected to. Well, he went on, in de- 
fiance of the gathering murmurs. I heard 
of them ; I knew they were gaining force 
every month, and all that entreaty could 
effect I did. I begged, at least, that he 
would never use fire-arms, or allow his 
process-servers to carry them; but I 
soon found that my caution was vain. 
The fact was, he took alarm at some ap- 
pearance of resistance — persuaded him- 
self the. savages were thirsting for his 
blood—carried pistols always about him 
for his own defence, and armed his men 
also. They worked themselves into a 
perpetual panic; and in this state of 
mind no man can be trusted, for the 
most humane individual will commit 
merciless deeds. So it happened here. 
‘There was a family in my friend’s parish, 
consisting of a father, who was a small 
landowner, his mother, and three child. 
ren. Ilis wife had died the year before, 
under circumstances peculiarly distress- 
ing, and the clergyman had been most 
kind and considerate towards them in 
their affliction ; and therefore, I suppose, 
made very sure of receiving his dues 
without difficulty, especially as the man 
was not wretchedly poor. There, how- 
ever, he was mistaken: whether from 
his own spontaneous impulse, or led on 
by his neighbours, Nolans refused to 
pay the proctor; and his clergyman was 
excessively irritated thereby. He waited 
some time, and then served him with a 
very vexatious notice, Nolans was sur- 
rounded at the moment of receiving it 
by some violent neighbours, and they 
set up a cry of abuse and indignation 
against the men whom my friend had 
deputed to deliver it. Nolans’ children 
caught the sound, and began, unknown 
to their father, to throw stones at the 
proctor. @ne of the men, irritated, made 
a cut at the principal boy with his whip ; 
this brought up men, women, and boys, 
and a regular battle ensued. Stones 
were thrown, and one of the men hurt: 
they were mounted on good horses, and 
might, I am well assured, have escaped 
with ease ; but, in the panic, the proctor 
drew a loaded pistol from his side, fired 
at random, and shot one of Nolans’ boys 
dead on the spot. Can you wonder at 
what ensued? The infuriated creatures 
pressed round the unhappy murderer, 
and never left him till they had revenged 
the deed, and till two victims lay side 
by side for the one who had been slain 
in the beginning of the fray !’ 

“* Dreadful! And the clergyman, 
how did he feel?’ 

‘«*« That is the worst part of the story. 
When men harden themselves in false 
views of duty, their feelings are seared 
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a3 with a hot iron. I believe the death 
of his own servants distressed him, but 
I doubt whether he felt for the loss poor 
Nolans had sustained ; or, rather, I sus- 
pect he considered it as righteous retri- 
bution,’ 

«And does he go on in the same 
course ?” 

‘* «No: happily he has buen persuaded 
to resign his living, and return to Eng- 
land. But his power of doing mischief 
to Ireland is not at an end: the image 
of his daily and nightly fears still haunts 
him. He goes about detailing the hor- 
rors of a clergyman’s life in Ireland; he 
is a frequent orator at public meetings ; 
and, whenever our country is mentioned, 
way is made for him, by persons of like 
views, as a man particularly qualified to 
speak from experience of the bad effects 
of Roman Catholic principles, and the 
necessity of upholding the Irish Church 
Establishment. Thus it is that assem- 
blies of individuals are deluded, and at. 
tachment to a dangerous, unjust, and 
inexpedient system, transmitted from 
father to son.’”’ 


This is a good specimen of the way 
in which Irish stories are manufactured 
for the English market. The plain 
facts of the case, as here narrated, are 
that a man, having taken a farm, with 
a certain small annual sum due upon 
it, refuses to pay it to the person to 
whom he owes it. This is called the 
honest and patriotic fulfilment of a 
contract; and, it will be admitted, is 
quite in keeping with the mode of in- 
terpreting a parliamentary oath adopted 
by the Tail. The person to whom the 
debt is due issues a very vexatious 
notice. This need not be doubted,— 
for all legal notices demanding money 
are of a vexatious kind; but a notice 
demanding the clergyman’s money is 
not one whit more vexatious than that 
demanding the landlord’s. The pro- 
cess is resisted,— and then follows the 
peculiarly Irish part of the story. The 
** children,” of course “ unknown to 
their father,” threw stones at the proc- 
tor. This was repaid by a cut a of 
whip,—one would think no very un- 
expected result. Men, women, and 
boys, stung by this act of injustice to 
Ireland, fell upon the agents of the 
law; one of the men is hurt, but still 
they might have escaped. Escaped ! 
Is that the manner in which legal pro- 
cesses ought to be enforced? The 
proctor fired at random; and, in order 
that the story might be in keeping with 
other Irish narrative, shot the son of 
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the debtor; whereupon the multitude 
pressed upon the “ murderer,” and 
killed him. And then we are told of 
the barbarity of the clergyman, in re- 
gretting the death of his agent, and not 
wailing over the loss of young Mr. 
Nolans. 

This, we repeat, has all the features 
of a stock Irish story, to excite the 
sorrows of the friends of humanity all 
over the globe. 

1. The resistance is always made by 
children. In Ireland, hulking fellows 
of twenty-one are called boys; and the 
tender-hearted who deplore the suf- 
ferers from oppression as_ scarce 
breeched babies, little think that they 
are wasting their sympathies upon 
unbreeched ruffians, whose education 
would in other countries be entrusted 
to the galleys or the tread-mill. 

2. The resistance is made unknown 
to the debtor. The conspiracy is 
known to be organised throughout Ire- 
land, the projected details of the actual 
outrage are familiar in the parish, and 
a dozen parishes besides, but the mar- 
tyr knows nothing about it. He alone 
sits in lamb-like innocence and ig- 
norance, waiting for the slaughter. 

3. The instruments of outrage are 
always stones,—of course mere pebbles 
are suggested. The fact is, that the 
stones are half as big as a man’s head ; 
and, thrown by the practised hands of 
the “boys,” are quite capable of 
knocking out a man’s brains. 

4. The legal party offer some de- 
fence. If they did not, they would all 
be murdered at once. No matter how 
slight that defence may be, it is the 
pretext for an attack; the pretext 
only, for the attack would have been 
made in any case. 

5. Pressed for their lives, in the 
midst of a horde of cowardly and san- 
guinary savages, the men resort to the 
protection of fire-arms. It is, in fact, 
their only chance. Sometimes they 
succeed in beating off the brutes by 
whom they are attacked, and then there 
rises, in all the dialects of the brogue,a 
Joud halloo of “ blood being shed in 
noon-day,”—flourished rhetorically in 
all the modes and figures of the lie, 
direct or indirect, from every quarter 
where sedition can be disseminated. 
If the contrary result should take 
pe, the massacre of the police will 
92 made a new argument for the ne- 
cessity of conceding to public opinion 
expressed in a manner so temperate 
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and enlightened ; and the culprits will 
escape the hands of justice, either by 
being screened altogether from arrest, 
or, if brought to trial by the perjury of 
priest-trained witnesses, or jurors, or 
threats of murder against all who dare 
give true evidence, or find according 
to it. There is, beside, a new chance 
now-a-days of a Mulgravising tour for 
the delivery of tithe-martyrs. 

6. The person shot is always the 
son of the debtor; otherwise much 
pathos is lost. Vide the case of the 
widow Ryan. It would be positive 
injustice, not merely to Ireland in ge- 
neral, but to Shiel in particular, if so 
beautiful an incident were to be miss- 
ing. Ifthe police, or soldiery, or ma- 
gistrates, or parsons, be killed, why 
they of course have no parents, or 
other relations, whose feelings are af- 
fected. They are considered to be, like 
the foundlings in Dick Millikin’s song, 
“ born without father or mother ;” and 
perish without the friendly aid of trope 
or metaphor. 

7. The man who may have escaped, 
but who knows very well that he must 
be massacred without mercy, and fires 
in self-defence, without any other mo- 
tive whatever, is always, as here, set 
down, by a purely Irish process of 
reasoning, as “a murderer.” And, 

8. Those who do not think this 
mode of doing business the most civi- 
lised or Christian, are accused of de- 
luding the people to whom they expose 
its practical consequences. 

Suppose we change the scene a 
little — shift it but a couple of hundred 
miles eastward —shift it to any part of 
England ; or let us, as it is more fami- 
liar, place it in London. Mr. Timothy 
Regan, of St. Giles’s, a man of the 
purest morals and most unblemished 
character, owed to Mr. Thos. Johnson, 
of the same district, the sum of 
21. 2s, 34d.; that is to say, a ruthless 
and oppressive law declared him to be 
indebted in that sum. It was for a 
quarter’s rent of a suite of apartments 
in Buckeridge Street. Regan main- 
tained, with much eloquence, that it 
was fundamentally unjust to make 
such a demand. ‘ What right,” said 
he, * has this Johnson to ask it of me? 
Did he build the house? Has his 
labour been in any way employed 
upon it? Do not tell me of its being 
awarded to him by law. What have L 
to do with law? Ilurrah for the repeal 
of all law! Justice for St. Giles’s!” 
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Johnson, however, was unconvinced by 
arguments, and pursued his iniquitous 
claim. Finding Regan too firm in his 
principles to be shaken, he had the 
atrocity to apply for a writ from the 
Court of Requests, which court had 
the infamy to issue one. It is disgust- 
ing to dwell upon the sad details-—to 
state how with fell fury, declaration, 
plea, judgment, execution, followed. 
In one word, Johnson obtained a fi-fa / 
A fi-fa! Yes; incredible as it may 
appear, Johnson obtained a fi-fa— not 
merely for the debt, but for the costs, 
which no persuasion could induce the 
ruthless attorney to forego. 

This writ was placed in the hands of 
the chief proprietor of the Victoria The- 
atre. A Jew was let loose upon a Christ- 
ian—a sheriff's officer uponan Irishman. 
This happened in thenineteenthcentury ! 
The consequence may be anticipated. 
The patriotism of St. Giles’s wasaroused. 
All that was sacred in the human 
breast — all that was habitually ve- 
nerated in that region — pleaded in 
favour of Regan. ‘The great principle 
of paying no debt was awakened in 
all its truth and majesty,—so that 
when the manager of the Victoria 
made his appearance, he was remon- 
strated with by a slap with a twig by a 
poor little boy who had lately returned 
from beyond sea, which he had crossed 
at the recommendation of his country. 
The irritated Israelite clapped his hand 
upon his broken skull; which act of 
defiance naturally offended the con- 
gregated multitude, and a miscella- 
neous skirmish took place, during 
which the manager of the Victoria 
smote to the earth an interesting infant, 
the son of Mr. Regan. Can we wonder 
at what ensued? Parental feelings, so 
cruelly lacerated, were aroused ; and 
Levy, with his men, were driven, mud- 
bespattered, black-eyed, and broken- 
nosed, and broken-headed, to seek 
the shelter of Oxford Street. In Ire- 
land, Regan would be considered an 
oppressed hero; in England, he would 
be locked up in a station-house in less 
than an hour, there to be taught a lesson 
he would not soon forget. 

This is a caricature case. Take a real 
one, and the effect will be the same. 
Suppose that here in London the mi- 
nistering officers of the law were se- 
riously impeded in their duty— sup- 
pose that a bailiff on attempting to ex- 
ecute a writ, or a broker on appraising 
a property, were murdered, what would 
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be done? Would not all the authori- 
ties of London rise up to vindicate the 
law ? and would not the man who shot 
the officer deservedly suffer the fate of 
Greenacre or Thurtell? It is mischiev- 
ously absurd, or rather mischievously 
wicked, to confound the execution of a 
process issuing from a court of justice 
with the propriety or the wisdom of the 
law. Tithe may be impolitic—it may 
be annoying; but it cannot be op- 
pressive. Of the persons who expose 
their lives to danger, and who attack 
the lives of others, scarcely one in a 
hundred pay tithes at all. In all cases 
it must be a small sum, and a sum the 
payment of which was a preliminary 
condition on taking the land. Abolish 
it to-morrow, and it will not benefit 
such persons as the Nolans of this 
story. Good care will be taken that the 
sum sinks into the landlord’s pocket ; 
and the peasant will be just as much 
screwed down and oppressed as ever. 
So far as the money is concerned, he 
will be ground down more sorely than 
before ; for the plain reason that the 
landlord, unencumbered by making 
what is rendered an unpopular claim, 
will quietly add the amount of tithe to 
his rent, without any scruple of taking 
the whole stipulated sum, instead of a 
third of it, which, upon an average, is 
what under the Mulgravised govern- 
ment a clergyman receives. ‘This is 
well understood in Ireland, in all sales 
and bargains where land tithe free is in 
question. The land free of tithe is sold 
at a price in a ratio beyond what is 
paid for land burdened with that im- 
post, not of fen, but of fifty per cent. 
Would not the full value of the tithe 
be exacted in the case of its being 
drawn from the clergyman to the land- 
lord? ‘Those who know what is the 
character of Irish landlords — espe- 
cially since the relaxation of the penal 
code has made a needy crew of beg- 
garly usurers, in some parts of the 
country, successors of the class who 
were at all events gentlemen in their 
feelings, though slender enough in 
purse — will not answer in the negative. 
The “ opulent” tanners, and pig- 
butchers, and pawn-brokers, and por- 
ter-brewers, and the rest who have 
obtained any claim on the land, will 
take care that the uttermost farthing 
they can squeeze from the tenantry 
must be paid up. The plunder of the 
clergy .will not be transferred to the 
labouring class ; on the contrary, they 




























































































will be exposed to a heavier demand, 
and deprived of a body of resident 
gentry, whose incomes in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred are spent 
upon the spots from which they are 
drawn, and whose presence is, in all 
cases where they are not exposed to 
malicious and organised persecution, 
the rally-point of civilisation in their 
respective districts. We sometimes 
see in the Irish papers notices of the 
proceedings of such persons as a Mr. 
Lalor, who was formerly in parliament, 
and whose chief claim to distinction 
consists of his determination not to 
pay tithes. We may ask these people 
what do they do with the money thus 
withheld from the clergy? In Mr. 
Lalor’s case, it is said that his arrear 
amounts to a very considerable sum. 
To whom does it belong, if not to the 
tithe-owner? Mr. Lalor took his lands 
subject to this charge. His rent was 
lowered proportionably to the impost. 
As his landlord would unquestionably 
have fixed a higher rent on his land, 
Mr. Lalor’s sense of justice is like a 
certain species of charity, which begins 
at home. If he ventures to apply the 
same principle in all his other pecu- 
niary transactions, his conduct will 
deserve more credit for ingenuity than 
honesty ; for it is clearly inconsistent 
with ordinary ideas of honesty to ap- 
propriate to a man’s own use money 
which, whomsoever it may belong to, 
does not belong to him. Such, how- 
ever, is the general character of what 
is called patriotism in Ireland. There 
is a sordid trace of money resting upon 
it in all its transactions. 

The writer of this book knows no- 
thing of this. He hears a howl set up 
every now and then, and is so confused 
by the clamour as to confound the 
victim with the murderer, the robber 
with the robbed. The paltry clap- 
traps— paltry in every sense, except 
in the mischief they occasion — of 
widows wailing over the light of their 
eyes, and the hope of their hearts 
stretched in death before them; of the 
green soil of Erin being stained, with 
the blood of her sons; and the other 
fustian of the same kind, which infests 
the letters and speeches of the Irish 
agitators, have completely deceived 
him. If he had looked to the cha- 
racter and conduct of those persons, 
he might, at least, have doubted the 
sincerity of their bombastic sorrows. 
These men know very well that tithe 
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is a legal demand, and that, as the law 
stands, it cannot be successfully re- 
sisted in a court of justice. They know 
very well that the processes of the law 
must be executed, and that those who 
resist them, not those who put them in 
force, are answerable for the conse- 
quences. Yet, with this knowledge, 
they stimulate a horde of helpless 
wretches to the defiance of a power 
which they know must be wielded 
against them, even to death, if neces- 
sary. Llas any effort been made by 
these men to ameliorate the condition 
of Ireland?) Not one! We _ never 
hear of their giving aid or countenance 
to any great national undertaking, or 
of endeavouring to support any great 
national interest. They clamoured as 
loudly as they could against poor-laws, 
even in the face of the appalling fact 
—admitted by themselves—that nearly 
two millions and a half of people were 
in a state scarcely above that of starva- 
tion, in the country for which they 
profess such an affection. Mr. Shiel 
had the inhuman courage to declare, 
that the state of the registry on which 
his sitting as M.P. for Tipperary de- 
pends was of more consequence than 
the condition of his destitute country- 
men. ‘ Talk not to me,” said the in- 
dignant orator, “ of poor-laws : look to 
the registration !’ And yet this selfish 
and unfeeling man will be hailed as a 
patriot by those who are taught to look 
upon Michael Thomas Sadler, or any 
body else who endeavours to raise them 
from their degraded position, as an 
enemy to Ireland. The Irish tourist 
himself has some benevolent crotchets 
in his head for the improvement of the 
country. If they were practicable, and 
as beneficent as his most sanguine 
wishes could anticipate, he would find 
that, if they interfered with the domi- 
nation of the priesthood, or had the 
slightest tendency to rescue the peasant 
from the gripe of his ecclesiastical ty- 
rant, he would be denounced as a 
Sassenacl, without the slightest grati- 
tude for his exertions. As he travelled 
throug! Clonmell, he ought to have 
made some inquiries as to the grateful 
treatment of the Quaker Malcolmson, 
the greatest benefactor the town ever 
possessed ; a man so remarkable as to 
attract the especial notice of Inglis, in 
his tour, where he is held up as a 
guide and example to all who wish 
well to Ireland; and who, in return, 
was almost murdered in the streets of 
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Clonmell, by the hands of the very 
people he was feeding and clothing, 
because he would not vote for a bully- 
ing upstart of the name of Dominick 
Ronayne, a mutton-headed joint of the 
Tail. 

The notices of the provinces of Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught, are not 
of any importance. Like every other 
stranger, even the tourist is struck with 
the contrast between the Popish south 
and the Protestant north. Travelling in 
the county of Cork, he observes — 


‘« We were sorry to find, that the fur- 
ther south we travelled the poorer was 
the condition and appearance of the peo- 
ple. Bare feet, ragged cloaks, coats 
thrown on without making use of the 
sleeves, and fastened with any thing but 
the proper button; wretched hovels,— 
but you can hardly form an idea of the 
wretchedness of one of the worst of the 
Irish cabins, and I shrink from describing 
such a den of dirt and discomfort. Our 
own pigs are lodged in luxury compared 
with it. 

** While we were travelling along this 
road, I was alternately amused and 
pained by the importunacy with which 
a beggar accosted us at one of our halt- 
ing-places ; poor, ragged, and destitute, 
as he seemed to be, the good humour 
and wit of his repartees, as my fellow 
travellers rebuffed him, was most striking, 
At lest he extracted a few pence, and 
we saw him immediately go and lay it 
out on tobacco. Presently afterwards I 
met with him again, and said, ‘ What 
good will this do you, my friend ? surely 
you had better have bought a loaf, or a 
bit of bacon !’ 

*** Och, then, ’tis plain yer honour 
doesn’t know the comfort of the "backy ! 
Sure, the only pleasure such as we have 
in the world is just to take asmoke! I 
would rather have a piunyworth of to- 
bacco than three eggs ! 

** This poor fellow was in tatters from 
head to foot. Of course, I could not 
tell whether his story was true or false ; 
but I met in the course of my after- 
travels with numbers who, I ascertained, 
were driven to beggary by the nearest 
possible approach to starvation: but 
these generally remained quartered in 
their own particular locality—they were 
not vagrants, but only under (it is to be 
hoped) temporary distress. I will note 
down, however, what I found to be the 
state of the labourers who really had em- 
ployment, and, as compared with others, 
might be said to be well off. Here is a 
man with a wife and four children; the 
farmer who employs him lets him live 
in a cabin, which he reckons worth 11.65, 
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per annum. He has also some ready- 
manured ground, reckoned to be worth 
51. more ; and he has grass for one sheep, 
10s.: now, all this money (6. 16s.) he 
has to pay for by his labour, his wages 
being reckoned at sixpence-halfpenny 
per day,—to make up the sum, he must 

ive two hundred and fifty-one working 

ays. When this has been punctually 
paid, and all the chances of sickness, 
unfavourable seasons, &c., are taken into 
the account, it may be well judged how 
little is left for food not reared from his 
own ground, or for clothes, and furniture, 
and firing. As to the clothing, how they 
come by even the rags they have, I can- 
not imagine. ‘The poor children of the 
man above mentioned cannot go to school, 
though it is close by, for want of them. 
He said, ‘ Poor craturs!- they have so 
many wings and flutters about them, 
that, if they go out on a windy day, a 
smart blast would hoise them over the 
ditch!’ Iwas pleased with the feeling 
of this poor man. ‘It is a great relief 
if we can sometimes have an egg—it is 
a great strengthener; but I sent my 
hen’s eggs to be sold, and bought po- 
tatoes : because, if 1 ate the egg it would 
be all to myself, but a halfpenny-worth 
of potatoes can be divided.’ 

“ Half of them have no bedsteads, I 
found, but lie on straw spread on the 
ground ; and ‘the ground’ is literal, for 
there is no flooring: it is simply the 
earth beat Jevel —is often very damp in 
wet seasons, and sometimes even covered 
with water. I saw many cabins, cer- 
tainly, with a pane or two of glass, to 
let in light ; but many again with only a 
small square opening, which was stuffed 
with rags or straw at night. I saw, too, 
that most — nearly all — had chimneys ; 
but they were very badly built up, and 
often full of smoke. ‘Turf in this part of 
the country was tolerably plentiful, and 
cheap; but it is in some places very 
dear.” 


In the north of Ireland we have a 
different picture : 


“| was struck on my arrival at Bel- 
fast with its un-Irish appearance. Here 
is a town scarce half a century old,—the 
commercial parts date at a later period 
even than that. Think that, seventy- 
eight years ago, this place had onl 
8000 inhabitants, and now behold it 
with a population of 65,000. Inquire 
about the rate of wages,—you find labour 
by no means superabundant, and eagerly 
paid for at the rate of one-and-threepence 
per day. On all sides are to be seen 
manufactories or mills, vying with the 
very best at Manchester. The linen 
trade, the calico trade, the muslin trade, 
all employ multitudes of hands: the rate 
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of pay varies in all these. Boys em- 
ployed in the bleaching-grounds earn 
trom three shillings to four shillings and 
sixpence a-week ; girls in the flax-spin- 
ning mills from two shillings to four 
shillings ; and the men who are employed 
as weavers, perhaps about eight shillings. 
These are low wages as compared with 
English, no doubt; but, compared with 
those of the Irish in general, are good. 
And it is to be observed that the labour 
of boys and girls is well paid: a large 
family is rather an addition to prosperity 
than a drawback. There are also very 
many women employed in working mus- 
lins for the English market ; and the 
shipping, ship-building, &c., besides the 
business of the export, are constant 
sources of employment. Take into ac- 
count, too, the number of masons, car- 
penters, &c., constantly busied in en- 
larging and building new houses, manu- 
factories, &c., and it will be readily con- 
ceived that at Belfast there is no occasion 
for willing hands to be idle. Yet I see 
not what all this has to do with the reli- 
gion of the people: they are, in a great 
degree, a different race ; they are ees 
dern Scotch descent ; they have brought 
in the hardy, industrious, shrewd, calcu- 
lating spirit of that people ; they are far- 
sighted and provident. The landlord 
does not gripe his tenants, for he feels 
the bad policy of such conduct. The 
tenant having scope allowed for improve- 
ment, does improve. ‘The landlord in the 
north minds his business ; he is close in 
his application, looks into the real state 
of his workman’s affairs ; while the mer- 


chant of Cork will only trouble himself 


so far with business as to earn the need- 
ful, and let the rest take its chance. I 
found no hunting parties at Belfast. 
There was no deep drinking, no ca- 
rousals ; but sober, brisk activity, good 
sense, and a shrewd attention to interest, 
I should have been better pleased to say 
truth with the inhabitants of Belfast, if 
they had not appeared to me to pique 
themselves on being as little like the na- 
tive Irish as possible. I willingly con- 
cede that there is difference enough to 
give them very high advantages, if they 
use them with temperance. It is, how- 
ever, painful, to see the native inhabitants 
of the soil often rejected as tenants 
merely because they are so. Distant 
landlords have no opportunities ‘of in- 
vestigating for themselves ; and an Eng- 
lish or Scotch agent, coming over with 
plenty of prejudice and partiality, is sure 
to give the preference to his own. This, 
no doubt, has, in some situations, occa- 
sioned a great degree of bitterness be- 
tween the Irish and the Scotch and their 
descendants. When the Catholic looks 
from bis barren bit of land, at the warm, 
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sheltered allotments of the Protestants 
and Presbyterians, he is naturally in- 
clined to jealousy, even though he may 
own that his neighbour’s thrifty character 
is deservedly held at a higher per 
centage.” 


We should have thought, that a writer 
who gives the men of Belfast credit for 
such shrewdness, sagacity, and attention 
to their own interests, would have looked 
for other reasons for the rejection of 
tenants besides that of their being na- 
tives of the soil. The Belfast men do 
not want to have their lands infested 
with the beggary, the laziness, the filth, 
the ferocity, and the superstition, which 
our tourist observes in the southern part 
of the island. He maintains, that the 
difference of religion has no effect in 
the marked distinction between UI- 
ster and Munster. What, then, has? 
Cork possesses a magnificent har- 
bour, admirably placed for all pur- 
poses of commerce or war; the climate 
is more genial than that of Belfast; 
the soil, in general, is fertile; the re- 
sources of its pasturage unbounded ; 
it has at different times been fostered, 
in various ways, by the patronage of 
the state ; and yet it is not much better 
than a pauper-warren. Belfast, infe- 
rior in all external advantages, is rob- 
bing it of its commercial importance ; 
and, while squalor and misery infest 
the streets and roads of the south, pro- 
sperity, in all its features, smiles upon 
the north. 

One fact, stated by himself, should 
have induced him to think that ‘ Ca- 
tholicism,” as a most miserable secta- 
rianism is termed, had something to 
do with this state ofaffairs. In Dublin, 

‘**Tf you will accompany me to the 
Mendicity House,’ said Doctor  <s 
think you will have seen a pretty large 
sample of our poverty ; and, alas! it 
must be owned, that of all remarkable 
things in Ireland, nothing is so remark- 
able as this. Poverty in the many and 
ostentation in the few,—I believe this 
may be observed with truth to be the ge- 
neral condition of my country.’ 

“ To the Mendicity House they drove. 
What a scene presented itself! Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of poor creatures in 
filth, rags, and disease, lying about the 
court or on the steps of the buildings, 
waiting for their daily dole, for that 
‘once for all’ portion, which they had 
found it a degree better policy to accept, 
rather than infest the streets, or take the 
chance of begging in the country. Num- 
bers of children, too, were assembled for 
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the day, to be fed, and to receive some 
sort of instruction, after which they were 
consigned every evening to the care of 
their parents, sharing their miserable 
quarters wherever these might be, and 
bringing back their rags and wretched- 
ness next morning to the Mendicity 
again. For some of these people em. 
ployment was found; but we greater 
part were systematic beggars, whose 
claims ithad been found more convenient 
to refer to this place, the richer inhabit- 
ants gladly subscribing to it, in order to 
be free from the constant nuisance of beg- 
gars. Let the reader imagine the effect 
of a procession of more than 2000 of 
these wretched objects through the 
streets,— a measure which has actually 
been adopted more than once, in order to 
excite the charity of the inhabitants. 
The Cutholics, generally speaking, are 
not friendly to this mode of relieving the 
poor; for fifty pounds subscribed by 
Protestants they give scarce one pound, 
They have a feeling about almsgiving 
quite at variance with the calculating 
and reasoning mode of procedure which 
modern practice and precept seem likely 
more and more to sanction. ‘To give to 
him that asketh’ is a precept literally 
observed by them; and they do not seem 
to ask themselves the question, whether 
they may not, by their indiscriminate 
charity, be really violating the spirit of 
the commandment, If ‘ to give to him 


DISRAELI’S 
Byron has said,— 


** Of all the barbarous middle ages, that 

Which is most barbarous is the middle 
age 

Of man.” 


Now, we by no means agree with his 
lordship on this point, which, by the 
@vay, is one of the few on which we feel 
entitled to speak with confidence. The 
middle age not less than the earlier, or 
the more advanced period, of life has 
advantages, as well as duties, of its own. 
And not the least of the advantages we 
take to be the clear, comprehensive, 
and impartial estimate which a ripened 
judgment is enabled to form of the 
contemporaneous mind. It is, we 
think, a task of enchaining interest, to 
trace the progress and the tendency of 
intellectual developement in the genera- 
tion in which our lot is cast; and 

* Venetia. By 
London, Colburn, 1837. 


By the author of “ Vivian Grey,” and “ Henrietta Temple.” 


Disraeli’s “« Venetia.” 


that asketh us’ dues not mean that all we 
possess is to go to the first claimant, 
that claimant, perhaps, utterly incapable 
of using our bounty aright, it surely may 
mean that we should reserve to ourselves 
the power of directing the best appropri- 
ation of our alms; that we should ‘ have 
to give’ to him, among all who ask, 
whom we regard as best fitted to im- 
prove the gift. It cannot surely mean 
that we should cease to be rational crea. 
tures as soon as our charitable propensi- 
ties are to be put in action.” 


The “Catholics” have something 
else to do with their money, besides 
assisting their starving countrymen. 
What is wrung from them for the sup- 
port of one worthless and mischievous 
man, would render the procession of 
two thousand ragged and_ starving 
wretches through the metropolis of his 
native land unnecessary: but that is 
not the sort of justice which he or his 
brother-conspirators require for Ireland. 

We said, at the beginning of this 
article, that the book was of no value. 
We must qualify the observation some- 
what. Every book is of value which 
draws English attention to the starving 
condition of the Irish under the con- 
trol of agitation, and the prosperity of 
those parts of the island not visited by 
that curse. 


VENETIA.*” 


deep, indeed, is the gratification ex- 
perienced by a thoughtful soul, when 
finding the most richly endowed na- 
tures of the time—those especially who 
are yet in the fulness of energy—de- 
voting themselves, as by common con- 
sent, to the exaltation of the national 
character; while the “ inferior kinds,” 
in politics and literature, very natu- 
rally pursue the opposite course. We, 
some months back, took occasion to 
shew that those public journals which 
exercise the strongest influence on the 
popular mind are distinguished by de- 
votion to the constitution in Church 
and State. We contended that the 
outery raised by the Whig-Radicals 
against a journal of such ability and 
importance as the Times was but the 
howl of a baffled faction at the detec- 
tion and denunciation of treasonable 
designs ; and we added, that the 
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‘Times, in taking the step it did, was a 
faithful representative of the loyalty 
and nationality of England. Every 
thing that has since occurred has justi- 
fied our statement. The public virtue, 
the wisdom, and the talents of England 
are associated in one and the same 
high cause; and scarcely a week 
passes without furnishing fresh proof of 
the irresistible nature of such a com- 
bination. We repeat, that it is deeply 
gratifying to every lover of his country 
to contemplate the daily and hourly 
corroborations of Lord Melbourne's 
complaint, that the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, the universities, the edu- 
cated classes, are all against him. To 
which we may add, as we have just in- 
timated, that the intellectual and moral 
energy of the country is against him. 
Let any man look at the continually 
recurring evidences of this. In the 
Ilouse of Lords, in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, at the bar, not less than in the 
public journals, we perceive a vigorous 
and accomplished mind animating the 
Conservative ranks; while their op- 
ponents are distinguished by a ferocious 
feebleness utterly contemptible. Nor is 
this less manifest in the productions 
of our lighter literature. There, also, 
we find the Conservative superiority 
incontestably established, notwithstand- 
ing the splutter and puffery by which 
the great Unread seek to decry their 
superiors, and exalt themselves. But 
it is plain enough that the “ day of 
their destiny’s .over,” or nearly so; 
and we “ await the issue in repose.” 
These reflections on the comparative 
intellectual strength of the two parties 
-—the Conservatives and the Destruc- 
tives——-have suggested themselves to us 
anew, on perusing a work just pub- 
lished by the younger Disraeli, and 
called Venetia. It is a work which 
must extend and strengthen the author's 
already wide and_ well-established 
fame; and we are rejoiced to find it 
pervaded by that healthy and manly 
spirit-—in short, that truly English 
spirit--for which our recent escape 
from the fribble school has afforded 
so keen a relish in the public mind. 
We shall have much to say on this 
particular merit in Disraeli’s writing. 
We regard it as a merit of the most 
praiseworthy and important character, 
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especially at this moment, when the 
frippery of what is called the “ fashion- 
able school,” and the foppery of what 
is called the“ philosophical school,” have 
lost all charm for any but the revellers 
in that “ Sand-bag”* sentimentalism 
which has latterly overlaid and fes- 
tered the empty heart of Paris. Now, 
as we are convinced that, morally 
and politically speaking, the Conserva- 
tives have received, and are likely to 
continue to receive, good service from 
the younger Disraeli, we shall (some- 
what on the principle that gratitude is 
“a lively anticipation of future fa- 
vours”’) express our sense of the career 
he has already run. It will furnish 
the best ground for estimating his pro- 
bable “ future.” And in the spirit of 
fair play we shall drag another name 
into the discussion,—the name of one 
well known, and in high favour with 
our political opponents,—-of one who, 
if he have not absolutely measured 
himself against the author of Vivian 
Grey, has very often formed the sub- 
ject of comparison with him,—we al- 
lude to the author of Pelham. The 
two authors are of pretty much the 
same standing as to literary age. What 
they have respectively done is before 
the world,-- what, judged by sach re- 
corded evidence, they may be yet 
likely to do, we shall presume to con- 
jecture ; and the result we confidently 
anticipate will be gratifying to the 
Conservative, and convincing to the 
Destructive reader. 

It is not necessary that we should 
enumerate the works of either of these 
writers : suffice it to take their self- 
chosen designations,—-the one the au- 
thor of Pelham, the other the author of 
Vivian Grey. To begin with the 
former. Pelham is as generally thought 
to be the best of Mr. Bulwer’s works, 
as the Duchess de la Valliére is ad- 
mitted to be the worst. The former 
was, undoubtedly, a smart production. 
With many it was in the highest possi- 
ble favour; with all it was, and it de- 
served to be, held in admiration, as a 
production of much promise by a 
youthful writer. The works which suc- 
ceeded were less encouraging,—- re- 
markable more than all else for the au- 
thor’s overweening self-esteem,— his 
corresponding shallowness,—his pre- 


* One of the most prolific of the Parisian poison-mongers is an unfortunate 


woman, named Dudevenant, who publishes her pernicious fustian under the name of 
George Sand, 
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posterous philosophy,-- his painfully- 
forced humour,—his false sentiment,— 
his growling Radicalism,—and, finally, 
his puerile prate about, or, rather, 
against, England and the English. Of 
course, we say nothing of such matters 
as the “ Siamese Twins.” We speak 
only of those works on which the 
friends of the author rest his claims to 
celebrity. After pursuing his labours 
in this way, stimulated by what cer- 
tainly was notoriety, but as certainly 
was not fame,-—after wincing and 
wrangling, and performing that grave 
practical joke on Mr. Colburn of 
making his gossipping magazine a po- 
litical engine; after all this, Mr. Bul- 
wer produced a play, which the whole 
world, excepting a certain weekly critic, 
admits to have been deservedly damned, 
—nay, to have been only heard to the 
end from pity to the writer. What 
more the member for Lincoln may pro- 
pose, we know not. He appears to 
have declaimed something concerning 
Athens, which, after the manner of 
Rienzi, and the Last Days of Pompeii, 
may possibly suggest a subject for the 
dramatising skill of Mr. Buckstone. 
But we don’t think the M. P. for Lin- 
coln likely to advance the cause of 
Whig-Radicalism by his efforts in the 
house or out of it. Within the walls 
he has failed--an accident which has 
happened to many equally deserving 
men before him. Out of the house, in 
every way-~in novels, reviews, and 
pamphlets —- he has perpetrated his 
‘* ponderous levities” and stingless se- 
verities against the Conservatives, till 
at length the party so ruthlessly assailed 
is on the eve ofreturning to power. In 
short, it would appear that the author 
of Pelham las worked himself out. 
His vein, originally a small one, seems 
to be exhausted. Come we now to 
the author of Vivian Grey. 

This writer furnishes a remarkable 
refutation of the theory as to preco- 
ciousness. The production of such a 
work as Vivian Grey by a youth was, 
on all hands, admitted to be a * curi- 
osity of literature ;” but Mediocrity 
solaced its small spirit with the thought 
that “ so wise so young they say do 
ne’er live long ;” and it was come 
placently decided that the youngster 
could not last. Last, however, he did ; 
but, instead of reposing under the lau- 
rels so early won, he set out on a sort 
of scamper over the face of the earth, 
and ever and anon we heard of him in 
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prose or verse, often wondering what 
the plague he would be at,—sometimes 
quizzing his eccentricities, but always 
acknowledging the untiring energy of 
his genius. He is constantly doing 
something, and that in right good ear- 
nest. It is but a few days back that, 
while he might have been supposed 
closeted with Colburn, in affectionate 
solicitude about the birth of his new 
novel, he was in the thickest of the 
election-fight, filling the canvass soul of 
Croucher himself with wonder. So is 
it ever with him,—now vindicating the 
constitution, now daring the whole 
tribe of the O’Connells to mortal com- 
bat,—now contesting an election, now 
shaking the poor creature of the Globe 
to shivers; but ever intent, with all his 
heart and soul, on the matter in hand, 
and bothering his antagonists beyond 
expression. This passionate enthusi- 
asm, the true source of fame, has, from 
the first, been observable in his works 
of fiction ; but in his last two produc- 
tions, Henrietta Temple and Venetia, 
we think we see it 

“ Softened into feeling, soothed and 

tamed” 

under the influence of “ years that 
bring the philosophic mind.” We 
trace this not only in the exquisite 
beauty and deep insight distinguishing 
his female portraitures ; but also, and 
if possible still more, in the truth and 
delicacy with which he foreshadows 
the yet undeveloped characters of 
Venetia and Lord Cadurcis, through 
the medium of their childhood’s con- 
versation— so artless, yet so full of 
soul. We know of no writer amongst 
us who bas at all approached Dis- 
raeli in this particular. The charm 
is not effected by description, or by 
any eloquence unborrowed from the 
simplest human heart. The children 
speak for themselves, as children of 
their age, dispositions, and circum- 
stances, naturally would; and we, 
* children of a larger growth,” need 
no description to assist our under- 
standing and sympathising with the 
brooding spirit of the boy, or the pro- 
found heart of the gentle and trustful 
girl. With the true instinct of art, the 
author leaves the thoughts and feelings 
thus suggested to work their effect on 
the reader’s mind ; well knowing that, 
with one class of readers, this is all 
that could be required, while, with 
another, whole volumes of explanation 
would be thrown away. But we are 
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not yet considering the work itself. 
We merely made incidental mention 
of the fact just alluded to, as illus- 
trative of our opinion, that the enthu- 
siasm of this author, which, till now, 
has been thought somewhat too vehe- 
ment and uncontrolled, has become 
subdued —that, with no diminution of 
his original energy, 
“« His master bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes.” 


We are confirmed in this opinion by 
the delicacy and purity with which he 
reconciles the seeming contrasts in 
certain of his female characters; but 
most of all, by the religious spirit 
which he wisely makes the basis of 
their happiness, and their steadfast 
stay in suffering and sorrow. This is 
most worthy of remark, and, we need 
hardly add, of the warmest eulogy. 
When we consider the sensitive and 
susceptible minds who, for the greater 
part, seek recreation in works of the 
class here spoken of, it is of the last 
importance to every father, husband, 
and brother in the kingdom, that such 
mental recreation should not only 
be harmless, but of a tendency to 
strengthen and confirm those prin- 
ciples of morality and religion which 
are essential to permanent happiness. 
Tt is, therefore, with strong approval 
that we observe, in Disraeli’s last work, 
not only the refined humanity of which 
we have spoken, but the higher merit 
of religious trust and hope. This being 
so, were the author’s politics unknown, 
we should unhesitatingly pronounce 
him aConservative. Llappily, however, 
there is no doubt on the point. In 
this work, as in his political essays 
and speeches, he strives for the diflu- 
sion of sound constitutional views with 
his characteristic zeal. And we wish 
those readers, who have been in the 
habit of receiving their impressions of 
the higher ranks from the writers of 
the “ silver-fork ”’ school, would attend 
particularly to the appearance pre- 
sented by persons of high station in 
Disraeli's last work. They will be 
found there to look, and talk, and act, 
like human beings of good breeding, 
and, therefore, of natural manners. In 
what menagerie the animals repre- 
sented by the “ fashionable” novelists 
are kept tied up, we cannot say. 
Certain it is, we never came across 
one of them. We don’t deny thejr 
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existence — we only say we are igno- 
rant of any such; and “ where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
But we have had the pleasure of 
meeting people such as those por- 
trayed by Disraeli—dignified, cour- 
teous, intelligent, bountiful, and brave 
—in short, English ; and they are just 
the people he describes them. * If that 
portion of the reading world who re- 
side at a distance from the metropolis, 
or who rarely visit it, wish to form a 
correct estimate of the classes in 
question, we recommend them by all 
means to disregard the statements 
concerning the- aristocracy in England 
and the English, and to put their faith 
in Disraeli. By the simple process of 
telling the truth, he inspires a senti- 
ment of respect for those to whom it is 
justly due and cheerfully paid ; while 
Mr. Bulwer, by attempting to misre- 
pes the aristocracy, merely makes 
timself ridiculous, without carrying 
conviction to the mind of any but 
grovelling critics and the gaby congre- 
gations whom “ downward they direct.” 
From this small fry of fame-dispensers, 
such a writer as Disraeli can only ex- 
pect to meet with misrepresentation. 
Ile is beyond the grasp of their intel- 
lects ; and they hate what they cannot 
comprehend. Indeed, it is an ab- 
surdity to suppose that any man who 
sincerely wished to do justice to such 
a work as Venetia would take it up, 
and, afier a hasty perusal, pronounce a 
decision on its merits. Whatever be 
the degree of its worth or worthlessness, 
one thing is certain, that much thought 
(and that on the part of a man of ac- 
knowledged powers) must have been 
bestowed upon it. Surely, then, any 
lover of literature, any man who had a 
worthier object than personal pique to 
gratify, would not only give the work 
a careful perusal, but would, when pro- 
nouncing his decision, afford indication 
that he had so perused it, by the nature 
of his remarks upon it. But it is pos- 
sible that this would be a grave in- 
convenience to hebdomadal journals. 
Then, we submit, their opinions are 
good for nothing, as criticisms ; though 
they may, when favourable, be pleasing 
toa publisher, and, indirectly of course, 
useful to the author. But no further 
importance can or ought to be attached 
to them. For ourselves, we must say 
that, even relieved, as we are, from the 
necessity of so hurriedly preparing our 
articles for the public eye, it is not 
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without much diffidence that, when we 
have a genuine spirit to deal with, we 
decide on his claims to consideration. 
Possibly this is a weakness in us; but 
such is the fact. We don’t pretend to 
judge the writings of a distinguished 
author by inspiration, intuition, steam, 
or impertinence, but by the humbler 
process of reading them. And in this 
instance, as in most others, labour 
meets with its reward. We must now 
introduce Venetia ; for it were not un- 
gallant alone, but absolutely barbarous, 
were we to keep so fair a creature 
longer waiting in a May like this, 
which seems to have inherited the 
worst qualities of her two preceding 
monthly magazines of misery. * 

We shall first copy the dedication to 
Lord Lyndhurst. We think it perfect 
—manly, simple, affectionate, and 
sincere. 


“ To Lord Lyndhurst. 


«In happier hours, when I first men- 
tioned to you the idea of this work, it 
was my intention, while inscribing it 
with your name, to have entered into 
some details as to the principles which 
had guided me in its composition, and 
the feelings with which I had attempted 
to shadow forth, though as ‘ in a glass 
darkly,’ two of the most renowned and 
refined spirits that have adorned these 
our latter days. But now I will only 
express a hope that the time may come 
when, in these pages, you may find some 
relaxation from the cares, and some dis- 
traction from the sorrows, of existence, 
and that you will then receive this dedi- 
cation as a record of my respect and my 
affection.” 


The two “ renowned and refined 
spirits” here spoken of are Byron and 
Shelley. It was, indeed, a high and 
noble aspiration to attempt the placing 
of two such characters in a just light 
before their countrymen. And, in our 
judgment, Disraeli has in both in- 
stances seen the “ very pulse of the 
machine.” Lord Cadurcis and his mo- 
ther, and Herbert and Lady Annabel, 
are wretched, and the cause of wretch- 
edness, because the son in the one 
case, and the husband in the other, 
are ** not understood.” In that first 
interview at Cherbury, wherein Mrs. 
Cadurcis and the little Lord Cadurcis 
(we may as well say Mrs. Byron and 
Lord Byron) are introduced to the 
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accomplished Lady Annabel, the author 
has admirably represented this. Be- 
tween the boy and his mother one of 
those unseemly scenes of violence oc- 
curs, in the presence of Lady Annabel, 
in which Byron’s boyhood abounded. 
Before the storm reaches its height, 
the following passage in the dialogue 
occurs. Lady Annabel is addressing 
the exasperated mother : 


‘© My dear madam,’ said Lady An. 
nabel, ‘I am sure that Lord Cadurcis 
has no other wish but to please you. 
Indeed, you have misunderstood him.’ 

“* Yes! she always misunderstands 
me,’ said Lord Cadurcis, in a softer tone, 
but with pouting lips and suffused eyes.” 


Could a volume give a clearer in- 
sight into the cause of continual dif- 
ference between this fond mother and 
her affectionate child? For that he 
was of a truly affectionate disposition, 
his manner of receiving and acting on 
Lady <Annabel’s mild remonstrance 
clearly shews. The fact is, Lady An- 
nabel in some degree understood the 
boy, which his mother did _ not. 
Yet this Lady Annabel herself —a 
woman as near perfection as can well 
be imagined — is the victim of a like 
incapacity for comprehending the won- 
drous character of the husband of her 
heart, the father of Venetia. On this 
account alone, she, in the pride of life, 
blest with all the accidents of high 
rank, beauty, and wealth, lives in the 
seclusion of Cherbury — self-divorced, 
and shunning the society she is so 
well qualified to adorn. Here she is 
entirely occupied with the education 
of her only child, Venetia; from whom 
she studiously conceals all circum- 
stances connected with her father. 
These are known only to Mrs. Paunce- 
fort, her ladyship’s waiting-woman (a 
lifelike sketch from that ridiculous 
class), and Dr. Masham, a clergyman 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The originals 
of this picture will at once suggest 
themselves. To return to the two 
“* renowned spirits.” If we have at 
all caught the author’s meaning, we 
think we see through the whole work 
this single circumstance, viz. of their 
not being understood — accounting for 
all the misery so keenly felt and so 
unconsciously inflicted. When the boy, 
Cadurcis, runs away from home, and 
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joins the gipsies*—thus fulfilling a 
threat that, if his mother struck him 
again, he would live with her no longer 
—it is because he is not understood by 
her. On his return, he finds her dead 
of a broken heart. In the blaze of his 
fame, amidst the admiration and the 
caresses of all classes, we find Lord 
Cadurcis yearning for that sympathy 
so rarely met with; while the only 
being from whom he could hope to 
find it, is drooping and dying beneath 
the inexorable will of a parent, who 
cannot understand that impulsive cha- 
racter, the early developement of which 
she had watched with such affec- 
tionate solicitude. So also with Her- 
bert, an exile ever indulging in 
dreams for the extension of human 
happiness—devoting his life now to 
what he believes to be the cause of 
rational freedom, now to speculations 
after the true and the beautiful, but 
ever dispensing consolation and joy 
around him with a “ continual-giving 
hand,” this man, so wise, so learned, 
so gentle, and single-hearted, wears out 
life an exile from his native land, and 
from all that is dear to him, because 
he has been misunderstood by those 
whom he wished to serve and cherish. 
If this be, indeed, what the author 
meant to shadow forth, we must say 
that he has wonderfully succeeded. 
We say wonderfully, for it required no 
ordinary reflection, sensibility, and dis- 
crimination, to enter so fully into the 
passionate fervour and proud defiance 
in which Byron sought solace under 
misconception, and, at the same time, 
into the all-enduring, ever-hoping phi- 
losophy of Shelley. We cannot find 
space for half that has been suggested 
by our author on this head. But we 
have thought it right to shew that, 
whether our estimate of the allusions 
to Byron and Shelley be correct or not, 
Disraeli’s work in this respect is de- 
serving of thoughtful study, and, at all 
events, stands far beyond the reach of 
Cockney criticism. What, for example, 
can be more ridiculous than the ob- 
jection brought against the author that 
he has jumbled the histories of Byrou 
and Shelley, because, in his work, Lady 
Annabel and Venetia are the wife and 
daughter of Herbert, and not of Lord 


* There is a scene with the gipsies, in which occurs some of the “ family ” 
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Cadurcis. Any man, who is not blinded 
by envy or native dulness, must see 
that there can be no jumbling of his- 
tories; for it is not pretended to give 
a history of either the one poet or the 
other. Such critics might as well re- 
proach the author for having made 
Herbert a sharer in the American Re- 
volution, seeing that Shelley could not 
have taken part in that event. The 
author himself says, that he intended 
“ to shadow forth, ‘ as in a glass darkly,’ 
two of the most renowned and refined 
spirits that have adorned these our 
latter days.” He could have given no 
points of their personal history which 
are not well known to all the world. 
And if, as we have supposed, his ob- 
ject was by a dispassionate, and, if we 
may so say, suggestive analysis of two 
such minds, to inculcate the great 
moral lesson that, before we pass judg- 
ment on a man of genius, it is in- 
cumbent on us to endeavour to under- 
stand him — if this were the author’s 
object, he had an undoubted right to 
deal with the historical materials of 
their lives as best suited his purpose. 
Another objection taken by this class 
of critics is, that the circumstances of 
Lord Byron's private life are paraded 
in Venetia. Lord Byron’s private 
life!! Have these carping people read 
Medwin’s book, or Leigh Hunt’s book, 
or, in short, Moore’s Life of Byron? 
and, having read all or any one of these, 
can they have the inconceivable stu- 
pidity to talk of Lord Byron’s private 
life? From the publication of the 
“Fare thee well,” down to the day of 
his death, his lordship took good care 
there should be no privacy ; and, since 
his death, his friends have abundantly 
supplied any information that was 
wanting. But it is a waste of time to 
refute such miserable cavilling. 
Venetia, considered only as a “ love- 
story,” is much superior to Henrietla 
Temple ; with which latter all readers 
are by this time familiar. The cha- 
racters, from the lofty Lady Annabel 
to the lowly Mrs. Pauncefort, are felt 
to be true. Descriptions of scenery, 
the most vividly beautiful, are scattered 
through the work, to “sere the eyes” 
of the croaking Cockneys, who cha- 
racteristically sicken at the thought of 
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vegetation beyond that of their garret- 
gracing flower-pots. The language is 
eloquent, yet natural, and unaffected ; 
and, what is an especial merit now-a- 
days, it is English. Many of the 
situations are, as we shall shew, of 
highly wrought interest, and the inci- 
dents always managed with masterly 
skill. With this we proceed to some 
extracts, which we think deserving 
of particular notice. Passing over 
what to us is far from the least in- 
teresting portion of the narrative, 
namely, the childhood of Venetia and 
Cadurcis, we shall commence at the 
period of the young lord’s return from 
Eton, when Venetia is rising into wo- 
manhood. She has become acquainted 
with the secret of her father’s existence 
during the absence of Cadurcis ; and 
he, on the other hand, has heard her 
father’s name traduced as that of a 
profligate and an unbeliever. Though 
only eighteen, our precocious youth 
fancies himself fit for matrimony, and 
proposes to Venetia accordingly. She 
puts off answering so sudden a request 
till the following morning, and then 
this scene takes place between the old 
playfellows : 


“ His first thought was of Venetia; 
he was impatient for the interview-—the 
interview she promised, and even pro- 
posed. The fresh air was grateful to 
him; he bounded along to Cherbury, 
and brushed the dew in his progress 
from the tall grass and shrubs. In sight 
of the hall, he for a moment paused. He 
was before his accustomed hour, and 
yet he was always too soon. Not to-day, 
though, not to- day ; suddenly he rushes 
forward, and spring wadown the green vista, 
for Venetia is on the terrace, and alone ! 

‘‘ Always kind, this morning she 
greeted him with unusual affection : 
never had she seemed to him so exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Perheps her counte- 
nance to-day was more pale than wont. 
There seemed a softness in her eyes, 
usually so brilliant, and even dazzling ; 
the accents of her salutatiou were sup- 
pressed and tender. 

‘«*T thought you would he here early,’ 
she remarked, ‘and therefore I rose to 
meet you.’ 

‘Was he to infer from this artless 
confession that his image had haunted 
her in her dreams, or only that she would 
not delay the conversation on which his 
happiness depended? He could scarcely 
doubt which version to adopt when she 
took his arm and led him from the ter- 
race, to walk where they could not be 
disturbed. 
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“ «Dear Plantagenet,’ she said —‘ for, 
indeed, you are very dear to me—I told 
you last night that I would speak to you 
to-day on your wishes, that are so kind 
to me, and so much intended for my 
happiness. I do not love suspense ; 
but, indeed, last night I was too much 
surprised, too much overcome, by what 
occurred, that, exhausted as I naturally 
was by all our pleasure, I could not tell 
you what I wished : indeed I could not, 
dear Plantagenet !’ 

** « My own Venetia !’ 

“©¢So I hope you will always deem 
me ; for I should be very unhappy if you 
did not love me, Plantagenet—more 
unhappy than I have even been these 
last two years: and I have been very 
unhappy, very unhappy indeed, Plan- 
tagenet.’ 

ae Unhappy, Venetia! 
unhappy !” 

“¢TListen! I will not weep: I can 
control my feelings. I have learnt to 
do this ; it is very sad, and very differ- 
ent to what my life once was: but I can 
do it.’ 

“« You amaze me!’ 

*« Venetia sighed, and then resumed, 
but in a tone mournful and low, and yet 
to a degree firm. 

““* You have heen away five years, 
Plantagenet.’ 

«« « But you have pardoned that,’ 

««T never blamed you ; I had nothing 
to pardon. It was well ‘for you to be 
away; and I rejoice your absence has 
been so profitable to you.’ 

“ ¢ But it was wicked to have been so 
silent.’ 

“«Oh, no, no, no! Such ideas never 
entered into my head, nor even mamma’s. 
You were very young; you did as all 
would, as all must do. Harbour uot such 
thoughts. Enough! you have returned, 
and love us yet.’ 

«© Love! adore!’ 

“ « Five years are a long space of time, 
Plantagenet. Events will happen in five 
years, even at Cherbury. I told you I 
was changed,’ 

“© Yes!’ said Lord Cadurcis, in a 
voice of some anxiety, with a scrutinising 
eye. 

“¢ You left me a happy child ; ; you 
find me a woman,—and a miserable one.’ 

** «Good God, Venetia! this suspense 
is awful. Be brief, I pray you. Has 
any one F 

“* Venetia looked at him with an air of 
perplexity. She could not comprebend 
the idea that impel ed his interruption. 

*** Goon,’ Lord Cadurcis added, after a 
short pause; ‘Tam, indeed, all anxiety.’ 

‘You remember that Christmas 
which you passed at the hall, and walk. 
ing at night in the gallery, and 
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«“ «Well; your mother—I shall never 
forget it.’ 

“¢ You found her weeping when you 
were once at Marringhurst. You told 
me of it.’ 

sae Ay, ay ig 

«“ «There is a wing of our house shut 
up. We often talked of it.’ 

«« «Often, Venetia ; it was a mystery.’ 

««T have penetrated it,’ replied Ve- 
netia, in a solemn tone, ‘ and never have 
I known what happiness is since.’ 

“* Ves, yes!” said Lord Cadurcis, 
very pale, and speaking in a whisper. 

«© Plantagenet, I have a father !’ 

** Lord Cadurcis started, and for an 
instant his arm quitted Venetia’s. At 
length he said, in a gloomy voice, ‘ I 
know it.’ 

«« ¢ Know it !’ exclaimed Venetia, with 
astonishment ; ‘ who could have told 
you the secret !” 

«Tt is no secret,’ replied Cadurcis : 
‘ would that it were !’ 

« « Would that it were! How strange 
you speak ! how strange you look, Plan- 
tagenet! If it be no secret that I have 
a father, why this concealment then? I 
know that I am not the child of shame !” 
she added, after a moment’s pause, with 
an air of pride. <A tear stole down the 
cheek of Cadurcis. 

“ «Plantagenet ! dear, good Planta- 
genet! my brother! my own brother! 
see, I kneel to you—Venetia kneels to 
you! your own Venetia! Venetia that 
you love! Oh! if you knew the load 
that is on my spirit, bearing me down to 
a grave which I would almost welcome, 
you would speak to me— you would tell 
me all, I have sighed for this ; I have 
longed for this ; I have prayed for this. 
To meet some one who would speak to 
me of my father—who had heard of him, 
who knew him — has been for years the 
only thought of my being, the only ob. 
ject for which I existed. And now, here 
comes Plantagenet, my brother—my own 
brother ; and he knows all, and he will 
tell me: yes, that he will! he will tell 
his Venetia all — all!’ 

“*Is there not your mother?’ said 
Lord Cadurcis, in a broken tone. 

“* Forbidden, utterly forbidden. 1f 
I speak, they tell me her heart will 
break ; and, therefore, mine is breaking.’ 

“«* Have you no friend ?” 

“ « Are not you my friend ?’ 

“ «Dr, Masham ?” 

“*T have applied to him ; he tells me 
that he lives, and then he shakes his 
head.’ 

*«* You never saw your father ; think 
not of him,’ 

“** Not think of him!’ exclaimed Ve- 
netia, with extraordinary energy. ‘ Of 
what else? For what do I live but to 
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think of him? What object have I in 
life but to see him? I have seen him— 
once.’ 

es ¢ Ah!’ 

“ «7 know his form by heart ; and yet 
it was but a shade. Oh, what a shade! 
what a glorious, what an immortal shade! 
If gods were upon earth, they would be 
like my father !’ 

“«* His deeds, at least, are not god. 
like,’ observed Lord Cadurcis dryly, and 
with some bitterness, 

“«T deny it!’ said Venetia, her eyes 
sparkling with fire, her form dilated with 
enthusiasm, and involuntarily withdraw- 
ing her arm from her companion. Lord 
Cadurcis looked exceedingly astonished. 

“*« You deny it!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
what should you know about it ?” 

““« Nature whispers to me, that no. 
thing but what is grand and noble could 
be breathed by those lips, or fulfilled by 
that form.’ 

«©*T am glad you have not read his 
works, said Lord Cadurcis, with increased 
bitterness. ‘As for his conduct, your 
mother is a living evidence of his ho- 
nour, his generosity, and his virtue.’ 

““«My mother!’ said Venetia, in a 
softened voice ; ‘and yet he loved my 
mother!’ 

* «She was his victim, as a thousand 
others may have been.’ 

«She is his wife!’ replied Venetia, 
with some anxiety. 

“© Yes, a deserted wife. Is that pre. 
ferable to being a cherished mistress? 
More honourable, but scarcely less hu- 
miliating.’ 

“© «She must have misunderstood him,’ 
said Venetia. ‘1 have perused the se. 
cret vows of his passion; I have read 
his praises of her beauty; I have pored 
over the music of his emotions when he 
first became a futher :—yes, he has gazed 
on me—even though but for a moment 
—with love! Over me he has breathed 
forth the hallowed blessing of a parent ! 
That transcendant form has pressed his 
lips to mine, and held me with fondness 
to his heart! And shall I credit aught 
to his dishonour? Is there a being in 
existence who can persuade me he is 
heartless or abandoned? No! I love 
him! I adore him! I am devoted to 
him with all the energies of my being! 
I live only on the memory that he lives, 
and, were he to die, I should pray to 
my God that I might join him, without 
delay, in a world where it cannot be 
justice to separate a child from a father.’ 

** And this was Venetia—the fair, the 
serene Venetia—the young, the inex- 
perienced Venetia! pausing, as it were, 
on the parting threshold of girlhood, 
whom, but a few hours since, he had 
fancied could scarcely have proved a 
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passion ; who appeared to him barely to 
comprehend the meaning of his advances ; 
for whose calmness or whose coldness he 
had consoled himself, by the flattering 
conviction of her unknowing innocence, 
Before him stood a beautiful and inspired 
Menad, her eye flashing supernatural 
fire, her form elevated above her accus- 
tomed stature, defiance on her swelling 
brow, and passion on her quivering lip! 

‘Gentle and sensitive as Cadurcis 
ever appeared to those he loved, there 
was in his soul a deep and unfathomed 
well of passions that had been never 
stirred, and a bitter and mocking spirit 
in his brain, of which he was himself 
unconscious. He had repaired this hope- 
ful morn to Cherbury, to receive, as he 
believed, the plighted faith of a simple 
and affectionate, perhaps grateful, girl. 
That her unsophisticated and untutored 
spirit might not receive the advances of 
his heart with an equal and correspond. 
ing ardour, he was prepared. It pleased 
him that he should watch the gradual 
developement of this bud of sweet af- 
fections, waiting, with proud anxiety, 
her fragrant and her full-blown love. 
But now it appeared that her coldness, 
or her indifference, might be ascribed to 
any other cause than the one to which 
he had attributed it,—the innocence of 
an inexperienced mind. This girl was 
no stranger to powerful passions; she 
could love, and love with fervency, with 
devotion, with enthusiasm. ‘This child 
of joy was a woman of deep and thought- 
ful sorrows, brooding in solitude over 
high resolves and passionate aspirations. 
Why were not the emotions of such a 
tumultuous soul excited by himself? To 
him she was calm and imperturbable ; 
she called him brother—- she treated him 
as a child. But a picture, a fantastic 
shade, could raise in her a tempestuous 
swell of sentiment, that transformed her 
whole mind, and changed the colour of 
all her hopes and thoughts. Deeply 
prejudiced against her father, Cadurcis 
now hated him, and with a fell and fero- 
cious earnestness that few bosoms but 
his could prove. Pale with rage, he 
ground his teeth, and watched her with 
a glance of sarcastic aversion. 

*** You led me here to listen to a 
communication which interested me,’ he 
at length said; ‘have I heard it?’ 

“ His altered tone, the air of haughti- 
ness which he assumed, were not lost 
upon Venetia, She endeavoured to col- 
lect herself, but she hesitated to reply. 

*«*T repeat my inquiry,’ said Cadurcis. 
‘ Have you brought me here only to in- 
form me that you have a father, and that 
you adore him, or his picture ? 

**T led you here,’ replied Venetia, in 
a subdued tone, and looking on the 
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ground, ‘to thank you for your love, 
and to confess to you that I love an- 
other.’ 

« * Love another !’ exclaimed Cadurcis, 
in a tone of derision. ‘ Simpleton! the 
best thing your mother can a is to lock 
you up in the chamber with the picture 
that has produced such marvellous ef- 
fects.’ 

“*T am no simpleton, Plantagenet,’ 
rejoined Venetia, very quietly, ‘ but one 
who is acting as she thinks right; and 
not only as her mind, but as her heart 
prompts her.’ 

“‘ They had stopped in the earlier part 
of this conversation on a little plot of 
turf, serrounded by shrubs; Cadurcis 
walked up and down this area with angry 
steps, occasionally glancing at Venetia 
with a look of mortification and dis- 
pleasure. 

« *T tell you, Venetia,’ he at length 
said, ‘that you are a little fool! What 
do you mean by saying that you cannot 
marry me, because you love another? 
Is not that other, by your own account, 
your father? Love him as much as you 
like, is that to prevent you from loving 
your husband also?’ 

‘««« Plantagenet, you are rude, and un. 
necessarily so,’ said Venetia. ‘ I repeat 
to you again, and for the last time, that 
all my heart is my father’s. It would 
be wicked in me to marry you, because I 
cannot love you as a husband should be 
loved. I can never love you as I love 
my father. However, it is useless to 
talk upon this subject. I have not even 
the power of marrying you if I wished, 
for I have dedicated myself to my father 
in the name of God; and I have offered 
a vow, to be registered in heaven, that 
thenceforth I would exist only for the 
purpose of being restored to his heart.’ 

««T congratulate you on your parent, 
Miss Herbert.’ 

«7 feel that I ought to be proud of 
him ; though, alas! I can only feel it. 
But, whatever your opinion may be of 
my father, I beg you to remember that 
you are speaking to his child.’ 

«7 shall state my opinion respecting 
your father, madam, with the most pers 
fect unreserve, wherever and whenever 
I choose ; quite convinced that, however 
you esteem that opinion, it will not be 
widely different from the real sentiments 
of the only parent whom you ought to 
respect, and whom you are bound to 
obey.’ 

“« And I can tell you, sir, that, what« 
ever your opinion is on any subject, it 
will never influence mine. If, indeed, 
I were the mistress of my own destiny 
—- which I am not—it would have been 
equally out of my power to have acted 
as you haye so singularly proposed, I 
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do not wish to marry, and marry I never 
will ; but, were it my power, or in ac- 
cordance with my wish, to unite my fate 
for ever with anotker’s, it should at least 
be with one to whom I could look up 
with reverence, and even with admira- 
tion. He should be at least a man, and 
a great man ; one with whose name the 
world rung ; perhaps, like my father, a 
genius and a poet.’ 

*** A genius and a poet!’ exclaimed 
Lord Cadurcis, in a fury, stamping with 
passion ; ‘are these fit terms to use, 
when speaking of the most abandoned 
profligate of his age? A man whose 
name is synonymous with infamy, and 
which no one dares to breathe iu civi- 
lised life whose very blood is pollu- 
tion, as you will some day feel— who 
has violated every tie, and derided ey ery 
principle, by which society is maintained 
— whose life is a living illustration of 
his own shameless doctrines—who is, 
at the same time, a traitor to his king 
and an apostate from his God !’ 

‘“‘ Curiosity, overpowering even indig- 
nation, had permitted Venetia to listen 
even to this tirade. Pale as her com. 
panvion, but with a glance of withering 
scorn, she exclaimed, ‘ Passionate and 
ill-mannered boy! words cannot express 
the disgust and the contempt with which 
you inspire me.’ She spoke, and she 
disappeared, Cadurcis was neither able 
nor desirous to arrest her flight. He 
remained rooted to the ground, mutier- 
ing to himself the word ‘ boy!’ Sud- 
denly raising his arm, and looking up to 
the sky, he exclaimed, ‘ The illusion is 

vanished! Farewell, Cherbury! fare- 
well, Cadurcis ! —a wider theatre awaits 
me! Ihave been the slave too long of 
soft affections I root them out of my 
heart for ever!’ and, fitting the action to 
the phrase, it seemed that he hurled upon 
the earth all the tender emotions of his 
soul, ‘ Woman! henceforth you shall 
be my sport! I have now no feelings 
but for myself, When she spoke, I might 
have been a boy ;—I am a boy no longer. 
What I shall do I know not; but this I 
know, the world shall ring with my name. 
I will be a man, and a great man!’” 

Acting on this high resolve, his lord- 
ship soon astonishes the world as a 

poet, after having played the well- 
known Byron-pranks at Cambridge of 
keeping a bear to stand for a fellow- 
ship, &c. When next we meet him, 
he is the rage; and the story of Lady 
Caroline is told with great effect. All 
the men admire him, or hate him — 
which, to Byron, was quite as agree- 
able; all the women do as they usu- 
ally do towards a remarkably fine lion, 
who, in addition, is young, and a lord. 
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Still, Cadurcis is not happy. His va- 
nity is satisfied, but his heart and soul 
are lonely. In high spirits and in low 
—flirting with the women or mystifying 
the men—seemingly enjoying, or scorn- 
ing, or hating, and, in reality, doing 
none of all these, except by fits too 
vehement to last—his thoughts for ever 
revert to one loved object. Need we 
say that this is Venetia? Well, she, 
after having deeply suffered in health, 
has arrived in town with Lady Annabel. 
Dr, Masham is also in London ; he is 
now a bishop; the Herberts and him- 
self having been latterly in high favour 
at court. The bishop and Cadurcis 
meet at dinner; and, in the course of 
the evening, the latter presses the 
dignitary with questions about Venetia, 
and declarations of his unaltered love 
for her. The bishop, who had dis- 
couraged the passion when Cadurcis 
was eighteen, on the ground of youth 
and inexperience, does not see mucl) 
cause for confidence when the three 
intervening years have done so much 
to turn the head of so very excitable a 
person as his lordship. But Cadurcis 
1s not to be easily discouraged. ‘True, 
he finds Lady Annabel cold and te- 
pulsive, estranged by his ‘terrible and 
fatal gift of imagination ” (as the au- 
thor, with some truth, designates the 
exaggerating faculty); for her ladyship 
sees in this the counterpart of the fasci- 
nation to which she herself succumbed, 
and dreads that her daughter may form 
a union unfortunate as herown. The 
wife who cannot understand her hus- 
band, isa mother who will not under- 
stand the lover of her daughter, be- 
cause he possesses a spirit for inquiry, 
and a vigorous intellect for the pursuit 
of such inquiry. Genius is, however, 
a difficult thing io baffle; and Ca- 
durcis being too great a lion to be ex- 
cluded from any domain which he is 
bent on entering, contrives to meet 
Venetia at the house of her aunt. In 
the short conversation he there has with 
her, he removes the only ground of 
difference that had ever existed be- 
tween them— he expresses his warm 
admiration of her father. At parting, 
she apprises him that she is not al- 
lowed by Lady Annabel to read his 
poems; whereupon we have a picture of 
a poet’s inspirations, followed by some 
stanzas very wel! worthy of the occasion. 
Our only objection to these stanzas 
is, that they force a comparison with 
that unapproachable poem, “I had a 
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dream,” &c. To have risked this, we 
take to be an error in judgment. The 
same remark applies, though not so 
strongly, to the stanzas “On the night 
our daughter was born,” in the first 
volume. Both poems, judged by 
their own merits, will be pronounced 
beautiful; but when we have the idea 
that Byron and Shelley are the bards 
supposed to sing, we do not like to 
see any one doing duty for them. 
The stanzas perform the operation 
for which they were intended — they 
turn Venetia’s head. To be adored 
by him whom all adore, is a homage 
proverbially very difficult to withstand. 
And, indeed, Venetia has no dispo- 
sition to withstand it ;—she loves Ca- 
durcis ; and Lady Annabel, seeing this, 
is determined to settle the business by 
a coup de main. This is effected in 
the following scene. Her ladyship 
tells some home-truths, though we 
think her too hard on the transfigured 
mortals who are gifted with the “ vision 
and the faculty divine.” 


*** Mother, L repeat I have no thought 
but for you,’ said Venetia. ‘ My own 
dearest mother, if my duty, if my devo- 
tion can content you, you shall be happy. 
But wherein have I failed?” 

***JIn nothing, love. Your life has 
hitherto been one unbroken course of 
affectionate obedience.’ 

‘*« And ever shall be,’ said Venetia. 
* But you were speaking, mother — you 
were speaking of — of my —my father.’ 

*“« Of him,’ said Lady Annabel, 
thoughtfully. ‘You have seen his 
picture ?” 

Venetia kissed her mother’s hand. 

**« Was he less beautiful than Ca- 
durcis? Was he less gifted ?’ exclaimed 
Lady Annabel, with animation. ‘ He 
could whisper in tones as sweet, and 
pour out his vows as fervently. Yet 
what am 1!—O my child!’ continued 
lady Annabel, ‘ beware of such beings ! 
They bear within them a spirit on which 
all the devotion of our sex is lavished in 
vain, A year—no! nota year, not one 
short year!—and all my hopes were 
blighted! O Venetia, if your future 
should be like my bitter past !— and it 
might have been, and | might have con- 
tributed to the fulfilment!—can you 
wonder that I should look upon Cadurcis 
with aversion ?” 

*«« But, mother, dearest mother! we 
have known Plantagenet from his child. 
hood. You ever loved bim; you ever 
gave bim credit for a heart— most ten- 
der and affectionate.’ 

«** He has no heart.’ 
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‘© € Mother !’ 

*«*« He cannot have a heart. Spirits 
like him are heartless. It is another 
impulse that sways their existence. It 
is imagination — it is vanity —it is self, 
disguised with glittering qualities that 
dazzle our weak senses ; but selfishness, 
the most entire, the most concentrated. 
We knew bim as a child —ah, what can 
women know! We are born to love, 
and to be deceived. We saw him young, 
helpless, abandoned ;—he moved our 
pity. We knew not his nature: then 
he was ignorant of it himself. But the 
young tiger, though cradled at our 
hearths and fed on milk, will in good 
time retire to its jungle and prey on 
blood. You cannot change its nature ; 
and the very hand that fostered it will be 
its first victim.’ 

“«* How often have we parted,’ said 
Venetia, in a deprecating tone, ‘ how 
long have we been separated, and yet we 
find him ever the same—he ever loves 
us. Yes, dear mother, he loves you now, 
the same as in old days. If you had seen 
him, as I have seen him, weep when he 
recalled your promise to be a parent to 
him, and then contrasted with such sweet 
hopes your present reserve—oh, you 
would believe he had a heart— you 
would, indeed !’ 

*** Weep !’ exclaimed Lady Annabel, 
bitterly ; ‘ay, they can weep. Sensi- 
bility is a luxury which they love to 
indulge. Their very susceptibility is our 
bane. They can weep; they can play 
upon our feelings: and our emotion, so 
easily excited, is an homage to their own 
power, in which they glory. 

‘*« Look at Cadurcis,’ she suddenly 
resumed ; ‘ bred with so much care ; the 
soundest principles instilled into him 
with such sedulousness; imbibing them 
apparently with so much intelligence, 
ardour, and sincerity —- with all that fer- 
vour, indeed, with which men of his 
temperament for the moment pursue 
every object: but a few years back, 
pious, dutiful, and moral ; viewing, per- 
haps, with intolerance too youthful all 
that differed from the opinions and the 
conduct he had been educated to admire 
and follow. And what is he now? The 
most lawless of the wild; casting to the 
winds every salutary principle of re- 
straint and social discipline, and glory- 
ing only in the abandoned energy of self. 
Three years ago, you yourself confess to 
me he reproached you with your father’s 
conduct: now he emulates it. There is 
a career which such men must run, and 
from which no influence can divert them : 
it is in their blood. ‘To-day, Cadurcis 
may vow to you eternal devotion; but, 
if the world speaks truth, Venetia, a 
month ago he was equally enamoured of 
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another—and one, too, who cannot be 
his. But grant that his sentiments to- 
wards you are for the moment sincere ; 
his imagination broods upon your idea, 
it transfigures it with a halo which exists 
only to his vision, Yield to him, become 
his bride, and you will have the mortifi- 
cation of finding that, before six months 
have elapsed, his restless spirit is already 
occupied with objects which may excite 
your mortification, your disgust, even 
vour horror.’ 

««* Ah, mother, it is not with Platta. 
genet as with my father. Plantagenet 
could not forget Cherbury ; he could not 
forget our childhood,’ said Venetia. 

“« On the contrary, while you lived 
together, these recollections would be 
wearisome, commonplace to him. When 
vou had separated, indeed, mellowed by 
distance, and the comparative vagueness 
with which your absence would invest 
them, they would hecome the objects of 
his muse ; and he would insult you by 
making the public the confidant of all 
your most delicate domestic feelings.’ 

Lady Annabel rose from her seat, and 
walked up and down the room, speaking 
with an excitement very unusual with 
her. ‘To have all the soft secrets of 
your life revealed to the coarse wonder 
of the gloating multitude ; to find your- 
self the object of the world’s curiosity 
—still worse, their pity, their sympathy ; 
to have the sacred conduct of your hearth 
canvassed in every circle, and be the 
grand subject of the pros and cons of 
every paltry journal—ah, Venetia, you 
know not, you cannot understand, it is 
impossible you can comprehend, the 
bitterness of such a lot.’ 

“* * My beloved mother,’ said Venetia, 
with streaming eyes, ‘ you cannot have a 
feeling that I do not share.’ 

*«* Venetia, you know not what I had 
to endure !’ exclaimed Lady Annabel, in 
a tone of extreme bitterness. ‘ There is 
no degree of wretchedness that you can 
conceive equal to what has been the life 
of your mother. And what has sustained 
me—what, throughout all my tumultuous 
troubles, has been the star on which I 
have ever gazed? My child! And am 
I to lose her now, after all my sufferings, 
all my hopes that she at least might be 
spared my miserable doom! Am I to 
witness her also a victim!’ Lady Anna- 
bel clasped her hands in passionate grief. 

*** Mother, mother!’ exclaimed Ve- 
netia, in agony, ‘ spare yourself—spare 
me!’ 

*** Venetia, you know how I have 
doated upon you; you know how I have 
watched and tended you from your in- 
fancy. Have I had a thought, a wish, 
a hope, a plan—has there been the 
slightest action of my life, of which you 
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have not been the object? All mothers 
feel, but none ever felt like me: you 
were my solitary joy.’ 

*‘ Venetia leant her face upon the 
table at which she was sitting, and 
sobbed aloud. 

««* My love was baffled,’ Lady Anna- 
bel continued. ‘1 fled, for both our sakes, 
from the world in which my family were 
honoured ; I sacrificed, without a sigh, 
in the very prime of my youth, every 
pursuit which interests woman. But I 
had my child —I had my child !’ 

«* «And you have her still !’ exclaimed 
the miserable Venetia. ‘ Mother, you 
have her still!’ 

**«T have schooled my mind,’ con- 
tinued Lady Annabel, still pacing the 
room with agitated steps; ‘ | have dis- 
ciplined my emotions ; I have felt at my 
heart the constant, the undying pang, 
and yet I have smiled, that you might 
be happy. But I can struggle against 
my fate no longer. No longer can | 
suffer my unparalleled — yes, my unjust 
doom. What have I done to merit these 
afflictions? Now, then, let me struggle 
no more-—let me die !’ 

“ Venetia tried to rise; her limbs re- 
fused their office ; she tottered ; she fell 
again into her seat with an hysteric cry. 

«© Alas, alas!’ exclaimed Lady An- 
nabel, ‘to a mother, a child is every 
thing ; but, to a child, a parent is only 
a link in the chain of her existence. It 
was weakness, it was folly, it was mad- 
ness, to stake every thing on a resource 
which must fail me. I feel it now ; but 
I feel it too late.’ 

“Venetia held forth her arms; she 
could not speak; she was stifled with 
her emotion. 

* « But was it wonderful that I was so 
weak ?’ continued her mother, as it were 
communing only with herself. ‘ What 
child was like mine? Oh! the joy, the 
bliss, the hours of rapture that I have 
passed, in gazing upon my treasure, and 
dreaming of all her beauty and her rare 
qualities! Iwas so happy! I was so 
proud! Ah, Venetia, you know not 
how I have loved you!’ 

** Venetia sprang from her seat; she 
rushed forward with convulsive energy ; 
she clung to her mother, threw her arms 
round her neck, and buried her passionate 
wo in Lady Annabel’s bosom. 

Lady Annabel stood for some minutes 
supporting her speechless and agitated 
child ; then, as her sobs became fainter, 
and the tumult of her grief gradually died 
away, she bore her to the sofa, and seated 
herself by her side, holding Venetia’s 
hand in her own, and ever and anon 
soothing her with soft embraces, and still 
softer words. 

“ Atlength, in a faint voice, Venetia 
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said, ‘ Mother, what can I do to restore 
the past? How can we be to each other 
as we were? for this I cannot bear.’ 

“«* Love me, my Venetia, as I love 
you. Be faithful to your mother; do 
not disregard her council ; profit by her 
errors.’ 

«JT will in all things obey you,’ said 
Venetia, in a low voice ; ‘ there is no 
sacrifice Iam not prepared to make for 
your happiness.’ 

«Let us not talk of sacrifices, my 
darling child: it is not a sacrifice that I 
require. i wish only to prevent your 
everlasting misery.’ 

*«« What, then, shall I do? 

‘« * Make me only one promise: what- 
ever pledge you give, I feel assured that 
no influence, Venetia, will ever induce 
you to forfeit it.’ 

««« Name it, mother.’ 

«¢ Promise me never to marry Lord 
Cadurcis,’ said Lady Annabel, in a whis- 
per, but a whisper of which not a word 
was lost by the person to whom it was 
addressed. 

“« « | promise never to marry, but with 
your approbation,’ suid Venetia, in a so- 
lemn voice, and uttering the words with 
great distinctness. 

‘‘ The countenance of Lady Annabel 
instantly brightened. She embraced her 
child with extreme fondness, and breathed 
the softest and the sweetest expressions 
of gratitude and love.” 


This resolve is communicated to 
Cadurcis by Venetia herself. His 
lordship has proposed that they should 
marry in spite of Lady Annabel, and 
Jive with her father, Herbert. 

‘©The countenance of Venetia was 
quite pale, but it was disturbed. You 
might see as it were the shadowy pro- 
gress of thought, and mark the tumultu- 
ous passage of conflicting passions. Her 
mind for a moment was indeed a chaos, 
There was a terrible conflict between 
love and duty. At length a tear, one so- 
litary tear, burst from her burning eye- 
ball, and stole slowly down her cheek ; 
it relieved her pain. She pressed Ca. 
durcis’ hand, and speaking in a hollow 
voice, and with a look vague and painful, 
she said, ‘I am a victim; but lam re. 
solved. I never will desert her who de- 
voted herself to me.’ 

“ Cadurcis quitted her hand rather ab- 
ruptly, and began walking up and down 
on the turf that surrounded the fountain. 

«© * Devoted herself to you!’ he ex. 
claimed with a fiendish laugh, and speak- 
ing, as was his custom, between his 
teeth,‘ Commend me to such devotion, 
Not content with depriving you of a fa- 
ther, now, forsooth, she must bereave you 
ofa lover too! And this is a mother, a 
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devoted mother! The cold-blooded, 
sullen, selfish, inexorable tyrant !" 

««« Plantagenet !’ exclaimed Venetia, 
with great animation. 

“«* Nay, I will speak. Victim, in- 
deed! You have ever been her slave. 
She a devoted mother! Ay! as devoted 
as a mother as she was dutiful as a wife! 
She has no heart; she never had a feel- 
ing. And she cajoles you with her love, 
her devotion—the stern hypocrite !’ 

““*«T must leave you,’ said Venetia; 
‘ I cannot bear this.’ 

““* Qh! the truth, the truth is pre- 
cious,’ said Cadurcis, taking her hand, 
and preventing her from moving. ‘ Your 
mother, your devoted mother, has driven 
one man of genius from her bosom, and 
his country. Yet there is another. 
Deny me what I ask, and to-morrow’s 
sun shall light me to another land ; to 
this 1 will never return ; I will blend my 
tears with your father’s, and I will pub- 
lish to Europe the double infamy of your 
mother. I swear it solemnly. Still I 
stand here, Venetia, prepared, if you 
will but smile upon me, to be her son, 
her dutiful son, Nay! her slave, like 
you. She shall not murmur. I will be 
dutiful ; she shall be devoted; we will 
all be happy,’ he added, in a softer tone. 
‘ Now, now, Venetia, my happiness is on 
the stake ; now, now.’ 

“«*T have spoken,’ said Venetia. ‘My 
heart may break, but my purpose shall 
not falter.’ 

«© ¢ Then my curse upon your mother’s 
head!’ said Cadurcis, with terrible ve- 
hemency. ‘ May Heaven rain all its 
plagues upon her! The Hecate !’ 

**«T will listen no more,’ exclaimed 
Venetia indignantly, and she moved 
away. She had proceeded some little 
distance, when she paused, and looked 
back : Cadurcis was still at the fountain ; 
but be did not observe her. She re- 
membered his sudden departure from 
Cherbury ; she did not doubt that, in 
the present instance, he would leave 
them as abruptly, aud that he would 
keep his word so solemnly given, Her 
heart was nearly breaking; but she 
could not bear the idea of parting in bit- 
terness with the being whom, perhaps, 
she loved best in the world. She stop- 
ped ; she called his name in a voice low, 
indeed ; but in that silent spot it reached 
him. He joined her immediately, but 
with a slow step. When he had reached 
her, he said, without any animation, and 
in a frigid tone, ‘I believe you called 
me?’ 

“« Venetia burst into tears. ‘ I cannot 
bear to part in anger, Plantagenet. I 
wished to say farewell in kindness. I 
shall always pray for your happiness. 
God bless you, Plantagenet!’ 
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«« Lord Cadurcis made no reply, though 
for a moment he seemed about to speak : 
he bowed ; and, as Venetia approached 
her aunt, he turned his steps in a differ- 
ent direction.” 


Cadurcis hurries to town, is visited 
by Lady Monteagle, disguised as a 
page—a scene, by the way, very 
strikingly told — has a duel with Lord 
Monteagle, whom he wounds severely ; 
the scandal is exaggerated ; Cadurcis 
is cut in the house of lords, hooted 
and fiercely menaced by the rabble ; 
and, in revenge for all this, he leaves 
England just as the capricious public 
havecomeo, <rtohisside of the question. 
Meanwhile, Venetia’s health is evi- 
dently sinking under the sacrifice which 
her mother has extorted from her. At 
the opening of the third volume, we 
find her in a villa on the Lago Mag- 
giore, where Lady Annabel has been 
advised to pass some time, to aid the 
restoration of her daughter’s health. 
From this spot they proceed to Arqua, 
and, on visiting Petrarch’s abode, they 
hear of a German gentleman, its actual 
occupant, who is doing wonders of be- 
nevolence to all around him. In his 
absence they are shewn through the 
dwelling, and, deeply impressed with 
the character they have cou of the 
German, they proceed on to Rovigo, 
where the great event of Venetia’s life 
awaits her. The travellers take shelter 
from a furious storm in a large old 
palace, now serving as an inn. Here 
—but the author can tell his own story 
to much better purpose than we can. 
We omitted to mention, that Venetia 
had once, when a girl, seen the picture 
of her father. 

“« The storm still raged ; Venetia had 
quitted the saloon in which her mother 
and herself had been sitting, and had re- 
paired to the adjoining chamber to fetch 
a book. The door of this room opened, 
as all the other entrances of the different 
apartments, on to the octagonal vestibule. 
Just as she was quitting the room, and 


about to return to her mother, the door of 


the opposite chamber opened, and there 
came forward a gentleman in a Venetian 
dress of black velvet. His stature was 
considerably above the middle height, 
though his figure, which was remarkably 
slender, was bowed—not by years cer- 
tainly, —_for his countenance, though sin- 


gularly emaciated, still retained traces of 


youth: His hair, which he wore very 
long, descended over his shoulders, and 
must originally have been of a light 
golden colour, but now was severely 
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touched with gray. His countenance 
was very pallid,—so colourless, indeed, 
that its aspect was almost unearthly ; 
but his dark blue eyes, that were deeply 
set in his majestic brow, still glittered 
with fire; and their expression alone 
gave life to a visage which, though sin- 
gularly beautiful in its outline, from its 
faded and attenuated character seemed 
rather the countenance of a corpse than 
of a breathing being. 

“The glance of the stranger caught 
that of Venetia, and seemed to fascinate 
her, She suddenly became motionless ; 
wildly she stared at the stranger, who, in 
his turn, seemed arrested in his progress, 
and stood still as a statue, with bis eyes 
fixed with absorbing interest on the 
beautiful apparition before him. An ex- 
pression of perplexity and pain flitted 
over the amazed features of Venetia ; and 
then it seemed that, by some almost su- 
pernatural effort, confusion wmounting to 
stupefaction suddenly brightened and ex. 
panded into keen and overwhelming in- 
telligence. Exclaiming, in a frenzied 
tone, ‘ My father!’ Venetia sprang for- 
ward, and fell senseless on the stranger's 
breast. 

“ Such, after so much mystery, so 
many aspirations, so much anxiety, and 
so much suffering, such was the first 
meeting of Venetia Herbert with her fa- 
ther.” 


We have not space for the scene 
that follows between the father and 
daughter. Lady Annabel, becoming 
uneasy at her daughter’s absence, is 
told that Venetia is in the apartment 
ofa strange gentleman. She requests 
to be shewn to the room. 


“The waiter threw open the door of 
Mr. Herbert's chamber, and Lady Anna- 
bel swept in with a majesty she generally 
assumed when about to meet strangers. 
The first thing she beheld was her daugh- 
ter in the arms of a man, whose head was 
bent, and who was embracing her. Not- 
withstanding this astounding spectacle, 
Lady Annabel neither started nor scream- 
ed; she only said in an audible tone, 
and one rather expressing astonishment 
than agitation, ‘ Venetia !’ 

‘* Immediately the stranger looked up, 
and Lady Annabel beheld her husband ! 

‘“‘ She was rooted to the earth. She 
turned deadly pale ; for a moment, her 
countenance expressed only terror, but 
the terror quickly changed into aversion. 
Suddenly she rushed forward, and ex- 
claimed in atone in which decision con- 
quered dismay, ‘ Restore me my cbild!’ 

‘* The moment Herbert had recognised 
his wife, he had dexterously disengaged 
himself from the grasp of Venetia, whom 
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he left on the chair ; and meeting Lady 
Annabel with extended arms, that seemed 
to deprecate her wrath he said, ‘ 1 seek 
not to deprive you of her; she is yours, 
and she is w orthy of you; but respect 
for a few moments the feelings of a fa- 
ther who has met his only child in a 
manner so unforeseen.’ 

‘* The presence of her mother instan- 
taneously restored Venetia to herself. 
Her mind was in a moment cleared and 
settled. Her past and peculiar life, and 
all its incidents, recurred to her with 
their accustomed order, vividness, and 
truth, She thoroughly comprehended her 
present situation, “Actuated by long 
cherished feelings and the necessity of 


the occasion, she rose, and threw herself 


at her mother’s feet, and exclaimed, ‘ O! 
mother, he is my father ; love him!’ 

“ Lady Annabel stood with an averted 
countenance, Venetia clinging to her 
hand, which she had caught when she 
rushed forward, and which now fell pass- 
ive by Lady Annabel’s side, giving no 
sign, by any pressure or motion, of the 
slightest sympathy with her daughter, or 
feeling for the strange and agonising si- 
tuation in which they were both placed. 

“ ¢ Annabel,’ said Herbert, in a voice 
that trembled, though the speaker strug- 
gled to appear calm, ‘ be charitable! 1 
have never intruded upon your privacy ; 
I will not now outrage it. Accident, or 
some diviner motive, has brought us to- 
gether this day. If you will not treat me 
with kindness, look not upon me with 
aversion before our child,’ 

«« Still she was silent and motionles., 
her countenance hidden from her hus- 
band and her daughter; but her erect 
and haughty form betokening her inex- 
orable mind. * Aunabel,’ said Herbert, 
who had now withdrawn to some dis- 
tance, and leant_against a pillar, ‘ will 
not, then, nearly twenty years of desola- 
tion purchase one moment of intercourse ! 
I have injured you. Be it so. This is 
not the moment I will defend myself, 
But have I not suffered! Is not this 
meeting a punishment deeper even than 
your vengeance could devise? Is it no- 
thing to behold this beautiful child, and 
feel that she is only yours? Annabel, 
look on me, look on me only one mo- 
ment! My frame is bowed; my hair is 
gray ; my heart is withered : the princi- 
ple of existence waxes faint and slack in 
this attenuated frame. I am no longer 
that Herbert on whom once you smiled, 
but a man stricken with many sorrows, 
The odious conviction of my life cannot 
long haunt you; yet a little while, and 
my memory will alone remain, Think of 
this, Annabel, I beseech you think of it. 
Oh! believe me, when the speedy hour 
arrives that will consign me to the grave, 
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where I shall at least find peace, it will 
not be utterly without satisfaction that 
you will remember that we met if even 
by accident, and parted at least not with 
harshness !’ 

‘«*¢ Mother, dearest mother!’ mur- 
mured Venetia, ‘ speak to him, look on 
him !’ 

*« ¢ Venetia,’ said her mother, without 
turning her head, but in a calm, firm 
tone, ‘ your father has seen you, has con- 
versed with you. Between your father 
and myself there can be nothing to com- 
municate, either of fact or feeling. Now 
let us depart.’ 

««* No, no,—not depart!’ said Vene- 
tia, franticly. You did not say depart, 
dear mother! I cannot go,’ she added, 
in a low and half hysterical voice. 

*« « Desert me, then,’ said the mother. 
‘ A fitting consequence of your private 
communications with your father,’ she 
added, in a tone of bitter scorn; and 
Lady Annabel moved to depart; but Ve- 
netia, still kneeling, clung to her con- 
vulsively. 

** « Mother, mother, you shall not go ; 
you sball not leave me; we will never 
part, mother,’ continued Venetia, in a 
tone almost of violence, as she perceived 
her mother give no indication of yielding 
to her wish. ‘ Are my feelings, then, 


nothing?’ she then exclaimed. ‘ Is this 
your sense of my fidelity?) Am I for 


ever to bea victim?’ She loosened her 
hold of her mother’s hand; her mother 
moved on; Venetia fell upon her fore- 
head, and uttered a faint scream. ‘The 
heart of Lady Annabel relented when she 
fancied her daughter suffered physical 
pain, however slight ; she hesitated, she 
turned, she hastened to her child; her 
husband had simultaneously advanced ; 
in the rapid movement and confusion her 
hand touched that of Herbert. 

«JT yield her to you, Annabel,’ said 
Herbert, placing Venetia in her mother’s 
arms. ‘ You mistake me, as you have 
often mistaken me, if you think I seek to 
practise on the feelings of this angelic 
child. She is yours; may she com- 
pensate to you for the misery I have 
caused you, but never sought to occas 
sion.’” 

After maintaining her scornful re- 
serve for some time longer, Herbert’s 
expostulations and Venetia’s entreaties 
are too much for the haughty spirit of 
Lady Annabel. She sheds tears. 

* This evidence of emotion which, in 
such a spirit, Herbert knew how to es- 
timate, emboldened him to advance ; he 
fell on one knee before her and her 
daughter ; gently he stole her hand, and 
pressed it to his lips. It was not with- 
drawn, and Venetia laid her hand upon 
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theirs, and would have bound them toge- 
ther, had her mother been relentless, It 
seemed to Venetia that she was at length 
happy ; but she would not speak,—she 
would not disturb the still and silent 
bliss of the impending reconciliation. 
Was it then, indeed, at hand? In truth, 
the deportment of Herbert throughout 
the whole interview, so delicate, so sub- 
dued, so studiously avoid:ng the slightest 
rivalry with his wife in tLe affections of 
their child, and so carefully abstaining 
from attempting in the slightest degree 
to control the feelings of Venetia, had 
not been lost upon Lady Annabel. And 
when she thought of him, so changed 
from what he had been, gray, bent, and 
careworn, with all the lustre that had 
once so fascinated her, faded, and talking 
of that impending fate which his wan, 
though spiritual, countenance too clearly 
intimated, her heart melted. 

** Suddenly the door burst open, and 
there stalked into the room a woman of 
eminent, but most graceful, stature, and 
ofa most sovereign and voluptuous beau- 
ty. She was habited in the Venetian 
dress ; her dark eyes glittered with fire, 
her cheek was inflamed with no amiable 
emotion, and her long black hair was dis- 
ordered by the violence of her gesture. 

*«« And who are these ?’ she exclaimed 
in a shrill voice. 

** All started,—_Herbert sprang up 
from his position with a glance of wither- 
ing rage. Venetia was perplexed, Lady 
Annabel looked round, and recognised 
the identical face, however distorted by 
passion, that she had admired in the por- 
trait at Arqua. 

«« « And who are these ?’ exclaimed the 
intruder, advancing. ‘ Perfidious Mar- 
mion! to whom do you dare to kneel ? 

«« Lady Annabel drew herself up to a 
height that seemed to look down even 
upon this tall stranger. ‘The expression 
of majestic scorn that she cast upon the 
intruder made her, in spite of all her 
violence and excitement, tremble and be 
silent; she felt cowed she knew not 
why. 

**« Come, Venetia,’ said Lady Anna. 
bel, with all her usual composure ; let 
me save my daughter at least from this 
profanation.’ 

*** Annabel |’ said Herbert, rushing 
after them. ‘ Be charitable, be just!’ 
He followed them to the threshold of the 
door; Venetia was silent, for she was 
alarmed. 

“ * Adieu, Marmion!’ said Lady Anna- 
bel, looking over her shoulder with a 
bitter smile ; but placing her daughter 
before her, as if to guard her. ‘ Adieu, 
Marmion, adieu for ever !’ 


This new shock has an almost fatal 
effect on Venetia. She is taken by 
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her mother to Venice, and is on the 
roint of death, when Herbert makes a 
last effort at a reconciliation... He 
writes to Lady Annabel, praying for 
permission to spend his few remaining 
days under the same roof with his wife 
and child. Venetia, her suffering and 
all but dying daughter, seconds the 
entreaty: Lady Annabel yields, and 
her daughter’s rapid recovery is her 
reward. They all retire to a valley of 
the Appenines, where a most sweet 
picture is presented of their mode of 
life; the interest of which is much 
heightened by the arrival, from Athens, 
of Lord Cadurcis and his cousin, 
George Cadurcis, a frank-hearted sail- 
or, whom we have forgotten hitherto 
to mention. Cadurcis and Herbert, 
being congenial spirits, jump to inti- 
macy at once; and George Cadurcis, 
having been a great favourite with 
Lady Annabel in London, materially 
assists in removing former prejudices 
from her mind as to his cousin. Ilis 
lordship’s suit to Venetia is renewed 
under the happiest auspices, when Ca- 
durcis and Herbert are drowned ina 
squall, under circumstances identical 
with those which deprived the world 
of Shelley. Indeed, we suspect it is 
an exact description of the scene of 
that deplorable event. After this, Lady 
Annabel, Venetia, and Captain, now 
Lord Cadurcis, return to Cherbury, 
where the history ends by Venetia be- 
coming in due time Lady Cadurcis: a 
consummation which may displease 
some readers, but in which it is pos- 
sible the author meant to afford his 
heroine, after the harassing trials she had 
undergone from being the daughter of 
one man of genius and the beloved of 
another, the haven of a simple, aflec- 
tionate, and manly heart—a far securer 
anchorage than “ wonderful” men for 
the most part can, or, at all events, do 
provide. 

We must now conclude, by com- 
mending Venetia to our readers. If 
we have gone somewhat more at length 
than is usual with us, when treating of 
works of this description, it is not only 
that the author is of “ mark and likeli- 
hood ” enough to justify our so doing, 
but because we see a “set” made at 
him by the Whig-Radical reviewers. 
Those respectable gentlemen must not 
expect to have it all their own way. 
They are marvellously thin-skinned 
when any of their own faction fall 
under critical castigation, crying out 
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that Literature should be of no poli- 
tics! This is pure fudge. In this 
country, politics will always have a 
material influence on the literature of 
the age; and, at the outset of this ar- 
ticle, we shewed that the force of the 
Conservative party is nowhere more 
manifest than in the spirit pervading 
the literary works of the most powerful 
minds amongst us. But, conceding 
to the Whig-Radicals that Literature 
should be of no politics, how will they 
explain their illiberal and virulent 
treatment of every production given by 
Disraeli to the world? It is for his 
politics, and his politics alone, that 
they misrepresent and vilify him. It 
is, therefore, not only proper, but an 
imperative duty, that we should see 
fair play. This we have endeavoured 
to do in the present article; this we 
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shall continue to do on every successive 
appearance made by the author, of 
equal claims on our attention with the 
work just reviewed. We hope he will 
continue to be the means of broad- 
casting through the land, in this de- 
lightful form of fiction, the sound old 
English feelings and principles which 
give the tone to his two last works. 
And if 
* another day should come, 
Fitter hope and nobler doom,” 


—ifhe should succeed in the avowed 
object of his ambition, it will be matter 
of gratifying retrospect, that, in a sta- 
tion comparatively private, he em- 
ployed his leisure and his talents in 
disseminating the political and moral 
truths which he will then be enabled, 
even more influentially, to enforce. 





LORD CARNARVON IN SPAIN.* 


Lorp Carnarvon’s work has made 
a hit, at which we are exceedingly 
pleased. We have treated the noble 
author, perhaps, with something like 
neglect, in not having sooner stamped 
the seal of our approbation upon his 
labours; but we wished to let his ge- 
nius have fair play, and allow the 
world to judge, unflattered by our 
opinion, of what he has done. The 
trial has been made. Unaided by the 
fostering hand of criticism, his lordship 
has run the gauntlet of the town; and 
he has so far exceeded all competition 
in the race, that his is the only work 
habitually quoted, when the subject of 
the war in Spain is in discussion. We 
shall now proceed to examine the 
cause of that success, and to prove, 
by a close investigation of the facts 
which Lord Carnarvon has adduced, 
and the reasoning he has brought to 
bear on them, that he is a master of 
his subject, and that the public have 
been in the right in selecting him as an 
authority. In so doing, we mean no 
offence to the writers who have pre- 
ceded his lordship. They have their 
merit, and, no doubt, they know it: 
let that consciousness be their reward. 
We do not heed a repeater when the 
town clock strikes. So the minor poets 


must not be scandalised, if we overlook 
their labours to devote the attention of 
a few pages to the important publica- 
tion now before us. 

The first volume of Lord Carnar- 
von’s work is occupied with a narra- 
tive of incidents personal to himself, 
both in Portugal and Gallicia. Some 
of these incidents are of a soul-stirring 
nature ; and the reader will accompany 
the author with an interest worthy of 
the spirit in which the events are writ- 
ten: but it is not our intention to 
— that route. Our object is of a 
ligher caste; and we turn to that 
portion of the volumes devoted to an 
inquiry into the cause of the civil war 
in Spain, and the rights of the belli- 
gerent parties. 

It is now nearly five years since the 
first trumpet of war was sounded be- 
tween the friends of legitimacy and the 
partisans of revolution in Spain, and 
nearly four years since hostilities were 
actually declared. Since that period 
the breach has become wider and 
wider ; the grounds of dissent enlarged ; 
private wrongs superadded to public 
Injury; murder, robbery, and confisca- 
tion introduced ; and every misery that 
could distract a uation let loose, with- 
out the slightest prospect of an accom- 





* Portugal and Galicia, with a View of the Social and Political State of the 
Basque Provinces ; and a few Remarks on recent Events in Spain. Murray, 1837. 
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modation appearing. The day of settle- 
ment is further removed than ever; 
and from the folly of Great Britain in 
having interfered on the one hand, and 
the dark spirit of the contending par- 
ties on the other, there seems to be no 


hope of an adjustment. In the com- 
mencement of the dispute, a marriage 
—which is the only practical mode of 
terminating a family quarrel — might 
have been resorted to. The son of 
Don Carlos might have been betrothed 
to the daughter of Ferdinand, and thus 
the claim of both parties centered in 
the same house; but the hatred of the 
Neapolitan and Portuguese princesses 
repudiated that expedient when it was 
practicable ; and now it cannot even 
be mentioned, as the Carlists and 
Christinos are alike determined to 
admit of no accommodation. 

For the purpose of understanding 
the Spanish question clearly, it is ne- 
cessary to consider that for centuries 
the salique law did not prevail in Spain, 
and that women have occasionally oc- 
cupied the throne down to the year 
1713. We make that admission con 
toda franqueza, as Spaniards say, for 
our object is the search of truth ; and 
we like to give our adversaries, at 
starting, all the advantages they might 
extract in the course of the dispute. 
In that year, namely 1713, Philip V. 
determined to alter the law of the 
succession; and having called toge- 
ther the ancient cortes of the king- 
dom by estamentos, namely, the nobi- 
lity, clergy, and people, he submitted 
to them the various reasons of state 
which rendered it necessary to exclude 
females from the throne in future. At 
that period there was no female right 
existant —there was, consequently, no 
wrong inflicted on any living person ; 
and the cortes, being satisfied with the 
wisdom of the law, gave their consent 
to it in a formal manner. The salique 
law was proclaimed, and the monarchy 
subjected to a new organisation. 

Thesuccession continued on that basis 
until the year 1789, when Charles IV. 
took it into his head to revert to the 
original order of descent; and he con- 
vened a few deputies of cities—not a 
general cortes — to whom he submitted 
a proposition for doing away with the 
law of Philip V., and retaining the 
prior order of succession. He did not 
promulgate nor publish that law: 
he merely placed the documents re- 
Jating to it secretly in the archives of 
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state, from which they were extracted 
not forty years after. But even if the 
law was made with all the necessary 
forms, an existing right was overlooked ; 
and that was the right of Don Carlos, 
who was born in 1787, (wo years prior 
to the act, and who was heir presump- 
tive to the throne, in case his elder 
brother Ferdinand died without male 
issue. We do not wish to torment the 
general reader with a tedious examina- 
tion of Spanish laws, and a laborious 
inquiry into the legality or illegality 
of the proceedings of 1713 or 1789. 
The case is in reality within a nutshell ; 
and we are sure our friends will thank 
us for placing the abstract question of 
right in the simple form that it can be 
understood by all. 

Ferdinand was married three times, 
and there was no other male heir to 
the throne but Don Carlos, who pos- 
sessed the entail in default of male 
issue; and if the king had died, 
as it was expected, a widower, the 
evils which have since fallen upon 
Spain would have been averted. But, 
unhappily for that devoted country, a 
daughter of the house of Naples, an 
intriguing, bad-hearted, ill-tempered 
woman, Dofia Carlotta, the wife of the 
king’s second brother, Don Francisco 
de Paula, whose children would be 
next in succession, provided Don Car- 
los were removed, conceived the bold 
idea of marrying Ferdinand to her sister, 
the present queen-regent, then one of 
the loveliest blossoms that ever sprung 
from an Italian soil. She was prompted 
thereto, not only by her own indistinct 
ambition, but by hatred to the Princess 
de Beira, the mother of the Infant Don 
Sebastian, married to another Neapo- 
litan princess, whose influence at the 
court of Madrid was considerable, and 
who held, as the sister of the late queen, 
an unbounded ascendency on the mind 
of Ferdinand. Thus ambition on the 
one hand, and the jealousy of two 
women on the other, have been the 
causes of that desolating contest which 
now rages in Spain, and the termina- 
tion of which seems to be further re- 
moved as the warfare is prolonged. 

Ferdinand married Christina of 
Naples ; and, by the persuasion of his 
beautiful wife, and the intrigues of 
Dofta Carlotta, was induced to make 
a will in 1830, excluding his brother, 
Don Carlos, from the throne, and no- 
minating his infant daughter as his 
successor, in accordance with the al- 
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tered law of succession of 1789, then 
for the first time made public. The 
will was spoken of in the circles of the 
court; but the people paid very little 
attention to it, as it was considered 
more in the light of an idle exertion 
of authority in Ferdinand, than that 
of a fixed determination to change the 
established order of succession. The 
unconcern with which Don Carlos 
treated the subject also tended to 
compose the mind of the nation ; for 
as he did not think fit to take any 
active part, in the shape of remon- 
strance or otherwise, to protect his 
rights, it was naturally supposed that 
these rights were not attacked; and 
the will was regarded as a whim of 
the moment, which would be revoked 
when more serious thoughts arose. 
The result justified this calculation ; 
for in August 1832, when the king 
was taken seriously ill at La Granja, 
the summer palace of the royal family, 
near Segovia, the first thing he did was 
to revoke that testament, and by a co- 
dicil to restore the succession to its 
usual order. This was so much in 
accordance with the natural course of 
events, that the queen did not make 
the slightest objection, nor did Don 
Carlos come forward to urge his claims. 
Every one felt that the alteration of 
the order of succession was illegal and 
uncalled-for; and the return to first 
principles and to common sense ex- 
cited no surprise. Happy would it 
have been for Spain if Ferdinand, who 
lay for twelve hours in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and whose death 
was firmly believed by every person 
about the palace, as well as commu- 
nicated by the foreign ambassadors to 
their courts, had passed into eternity 
at that period. But fate destined that 
he should revive, to leave a lasting 
curse to that nation over which he had 
ruled with a hand of iron. 

While these events were occurring 
at La Granja, the queen’s sister, Dofia 
Carlota, was in Andalusia; but some 
of the persons attached to her interest 
sent off a courier, apprising her of the 
situation of the king, and the change 
which he had made in the succession. 
lier rage, on receiving the despatch, 
cannot be described. She stamped 
and bellowed —called the king a c-r-o, 
the most violent word in the Spanish 
language, and in use only among the 
dregs of society—cuffed the ears of 
her husband, Don Francisco, whom 
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she accused of being a fool, as well 
she might; and she set off post for 
Madrid, determined, if the breath was 
still in the royal body, to extract from 
Ferdinand the revocation of the codicil. 
She did arrive at La Granja at the 
very nick of time; and making up to 
the king’s apartment, met the minister 
Colomarde in the anti-chamber, to 
whom she administered two blows on 
the face from her heavy hand; and 
then threw herself upon the king, 
loading him with every foul epithet, 
and accusing the queen, her sister, of 
treason to her children, and to the 
country. In short, her audacity pre- 
vailed ; the ministers of the king were 
disgraced, the codicil formally re- 
voked, and the young infant of two 
years old declared to be heiress to the 
throne, to the exclusion of Don Carlos. 
The magnanimity of Don Carlos shone 
conspicuously forward on this occa- 
sion. Though acquainted with all that 
was going on, and entreated by his 
partisans to interfere for the protection 
of his rights, he declared that he was 
but the subject of the king ; and whilst 
his brother lived he would neither in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
conduct of his government. In vain 
the consequences of this forbearance 
were pointed out,—in vain the intrigues 
of Dona Carlota were explained ; he 
stood resolved upon a mistaken princi- 
ple, and allowed his inheritance to be 
despoiled, without making the least ex- 
ertion to prevent it. 

Queen Christina assumed the go- 
vernment, dismissed Alcudia and Ca- 
lomarde, and formed a new cabinet, 
at the head of which was placed Zea 
Bermudez, then minister at the court of 
St. James. Under the guidance of 
that most subtle personage, she con- 
trived, gradually, to change the whole 
administration of the country; to re- 
move from the palace and body-guard 
of the king every person suspected of 
being favourable to Don Carlos; and 
from the civil and military governments 
of Madrid, and the provinces, all the 
authorities in whom confidence had 
been placed by Ferdinand. The great 
difficulty which attended this operation 
was the danger of admitting the Li- 
berals who were equally obnoxious in 
the opinion of the queen, and of Zea 
Bermudez, as the Royalists ; and Spain, 
in the commencement of 1833, pre- 
sented the curious circumstance of a 
total change being effected in the per- 
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sonal of the palace and the army, with- 
out the slightest alteration being made 
in the spirit of the government. Zea 
Bermudez was, of course, prodigal of 
promises,—What despot is not? He 
invented the phrase of a despotismo 
ilustrado, or enlightened despotism ; 
and promised to give free institutions, 
as soon as they could be introduced 
with safety to the state. 

The great object of the queen, and of 
her minister, was to remove Don Car- 
los from the kingdom ; for it was evi- 
dent to all, that if the Infante should 
be in Madrid when the death of Fer- 
dinand took place, he would, as a mat- 
ter of course, take possession of the 
throne ; and that the people would 
protect him, in despite of all the 
changes that had been effected in the 
civil and military administration. They 
dare not, however, take so bold a step 
as the expulsion of Don Carlos; but 
the Infante himself had the weakness 
to lend a helping hand to their in- 
trigues. In consequence of some in- 
sult offered to the Princess de Beira, 
he went in person to the king, and de- 
clared that he would withdraw to Por- 
tugal. Ferdinand charged him, on his 
obedience, not to leave the kingdom ; 
but Zea Bermudez, hearing of the al- 
tercation, waited immediately on the 
king, and convinced him of the nu- 
merous advantages that must ensue 
from removing the Infante from his 
party, and the pretence that his resi- 
dence in Portugal would give hereafter 
for quarrelling with Don Miguel, 


should a rupture with the brother of 
the Princess de Beira suit the cabinet of 


Madrid. Ferdinand assented to this 
reasoning, and Don Carlos received 
the royal permission to go to Lisbon. 
The day he set out his partisans were 
in despair. They saw clearly all the 
consequences of his imprudence ; and 
a dark cloud came over their spirits, 
which still holds its baneful influence. 
A train of military posts was kept up 
from Madrid to Badajoz. The departure 
was announced to take place at break 
of day, and every precaution was ‘used 
to prevent demonstrations of national 
feeling on the road; but the people 
were cast down: they fancied that 
Don Carlos was voluntarily abandon- 
ing them ; they suffered him to pass 
unobserved ; and they prepared to sub- 
mit to the new order of things in pa- 
tience, and in silence. It was only at 
Toledo that any thing like an opposite 
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feeling was displayed ; but there it was 
instantly put down, and most of the 
great cities followed that example. 

Indeed, the conduct of Zea Ber- 
mudez was prudent in the extreme ; 
well calculated to impress the people 
at large that the change was to be be- 
neficial to them, and not injurious to 
vested rights, or discordant with ancient 
prejudice. He repulsed all advances 
from the returned Liberals, maintained 
the government on its former basis,— 
substituting persons who were attached 
to the queen for those who were sus- 
pected of being favourable to Don 
Carlos; but he did not alter principles, 
and he scrupulously observed the en- 
gagements with Portugal and Don 
Miguel; though England and France 
tried every persuasion to induce him to 
withdraw the Spanish minister from 
Lisbon, and though Sir Stratford Can- 
ning resorted to every diplomatic arti- 
fice for that purpose. It may be said 
that Sir Stratford Canning overshot 
the mark, by the violence of his man- 
ner, the exuberance of his irritable 
temper, and the unwise expedient 
which he resorted to, of making a party 
with the queen and the Liberals against 
Zea Bermudez. But, be the causes 
what they might, Zea remained ‘true to 
Don Miguel, and refused to make any 
concession to the bloodhounds of 1823, 
with whose savage nature he was ac- 
quainted from hard experience. 

Don Carlos being expelled, ‘he next 
thing necessary to be done w give a 
legal sanction to the claim ef the infant 
heiress, was to call together ‘he cortes 
of the kingdom, for the purpose of 
taking the jura, or oath of allegiance to 
her, as Princess of Asturias. It was 
at that time demanded of Zea Ber- 
mudez, why he did not convoke the 
general cortes by estamentos, and take 
its opinion on the question of succes- 
sion. But he evaded that simple mode 
of determining the right, which would 
have satisfied all Europe, and stamped 
the claims of Don Carlos with a 
formal reprobation, by saying that the 
act of Charles 1V. was legal in 1789, 
and that it was not necessary to revive 
the subject. Ile then set about pre- 
paring the country for the ceremony of 
the jura ; and he changed in every 
town the heads of the municipalities 
who were to return the deputies, in 
order that none but those in whom a 
strict obedience would be found should 
be returned, But even then many dif- 
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ficulties were to be surmounted, as 
some of the deputies were obstinate 
enough to speak of having their own 
way; and it was not till an advanced 
period — 1833, that the cortes met for 
the purpose of taking the oath of al- 
legiance to the Princess of Asturias. 
This mockery of a cortes satisfied the 
cunning of the queen and her prime 
minister ; but no reflecting person was 
deceived. The people of Spain openly 
laughed at its hypocrisy, while the mi- 
nisters of foreign courts treated it with 
total disregard. The title of the young 
queen cannot be freed from the taint 
given to it by that proceeding; for, if 
the act of 1789 was lega! in all its 
parts, why should it not have been 
submitted to the approbation of a so- 
lemn cortes, called during the lifetime 
of King Ferdinand? Surely, the facts 
of the ancient mystery being still kept 
up, and the shadow, not the substance, 
of a cortes being assembled, are the 
best proofs that the change of the law 
was in itself informal, as well as con- 
trary to the spirit of the nation. 

Don Carlos protested on that occa- 
sion, in a manner worthy of his Cas- 
tilian blood ; and that protest was laid 
hold of by Zea Bermudez, who saw the 
king's health declining, as a pretext for 
removing the Infante from the Penin- 
sula altogether, and for quarrelling with 
Don Miguel, whose power he found 
was daily vanishing before the perse- 
cution of England and of France. 
Don Carlos refused to leave Portugal, 
—Ferdinand died,—the young queen 
was proclaimed,— the fueros of the 
Basque provinces were denounced,— 
and the first blow of that war was 
struck, the echo of which was heard all 
over Europe, and disregarded only at 
Madrid. If Don Carlos had crossed 
the frontier immediately on hearing of 
his brother's death, he would have been 
hailed in every part of the country, and 
conducted uuder triumphal arches from 
Badajoz to Madrid. But he hesitated 
at the moment of action, and lingered 
in Portugal for communications being 
opened by agents who deceived him, and 
for a declaration on the part of Saars- 
field, who was prepared to act for him, 
if the communication with which a 
special messenger was charged by Don 
Carlos had been delivered. Zea Ber- 
mudez and the Queen Regent were 
fully aware of the instability of their 
position, and both would have aban- 
doned the ground of contest, if Don 
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Carlos had shewn activity on his side. 
But the precious moments were al- 
lowed to pass ; aud Zea prepared, with 
the usual determination of his charac- 
ter, to confirm the power with which he 
was invested. To his courage and 
zeal the queen is indebted for the 
throne. Had any other Spaniard oc- 
cupied his post, he would have given 
way to the Liberals, who spared no 
exertions to arrive at power ; and their 
presence in the administration would 
have struck such a terror into the peo- 
ple at large as must have produced a 
reaction. Zea Bermudez, however, 
steered the middle course, and, while 
keeping the returned emigrants at bay, 
endeavoured to strengthen the hands of 
the government, physically as well as 
morally, and to employ the despotism 
of Ferdinand against the despotism of 
Don Carlos. An opposition, however, 
arose from a quarter where he least 
expected it. Llauder, the captain- 
general of Catalonia; and Quesada, 
the captain-general of Custille, con- 
spired against him. They overthrew 
him. The system which he had or- 
ganised of an enlightened despotism 
was subverted, and the first rush of 
the waters of revolution took place. 

We have brought down the source of 
events to the commencement of the 
year 1834, for the purpose of making 
the extracts which we are about to se 
from the powerful work of Lord Car- 
narvon better understood. We will 
then find, at the period when we take 
up the narrative from his lordship, 
Don Carlos hovering on the frontier of 
Portugal, and a few Basque peasantry 
in arms, with a sort of mixed feeling 
of loyalty to the king’s name, and of 
attachment to their fueros which were 
suspended by the constitution of 1820, 
and threatened by the unconstitutional 
act of General Castafion immediately 
after the king’s death. Two questions 
will naturally arise before proceeding 
with the subject: the one, whether 
Don Carlos was legally excluded from 
the throne by the act of 1789 and 
1833, and whether the Basque people 
are justified, in consequence of the 
violation of its fueros, in resisting the 
authority of the queen, to which the 
rest of Spain had submitted. On these 
points we will allow the Earl of Cars 
narvon to speak : 

“When King Ferdinand died, the na- 
tion was much divided in opinion upon 
the succession. The Constitutionalists 
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warmly professed their allegiance to the 
queen, from a well-grounded conviction 
that the questionable nature of her 
daughter’s title would eventually compel 
her to look to them for assistance, and 
consequently embrace their views, al- 
though her natural disposition and ori- 
ginal intentions indisposed her to such an 
alliance. 

** On the other hand, many persons of 
moderate opinions were disgusted by the 
mode in which the nomination of the in- 
fant princess had been effected, and by 
the circumstances with which it was at- 
tended ; while the greater portion of that 
considerable party, which adhered to the 
ancient institutions of the country, be- 
held with indignation the sudden change 
effected in the succession,—denied, with 
Spanish pride, that the allegiance of the 
nation could be transferred at the beck 
of any individual,— maintained that the 
ancient kingdom of Spain could not be 
disposed of as a private estate,—declared 
the princess's appointment an infrac- 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecht, and looked 
upon the royal testament as the result of 
a conspiracy to defraud the rightful heir, 
and of an unworthy influence exercised 
upon the almost unconscious mind of the 
dying king. 

«* But, in spite of the irritation gene- 
rated in the minds ofa large party by 
the transaction in question, unless the 
Carlists or Royalists had been enabled 
to muster a majority in support of their 
cause, so effective, not only from num- 
bers, but also from union and organisa- 
tion, as to have crushed at once the claims 
of the infant princess, the queen’s party 
were sure, under the circumstances of 
the moment, to retain the ascendency. 


‘** They were not only in possession of 
supreme power at the critical period of 
the royal demise, but had administered 
the government for a considerable time 
previous to that event; they were there- 
tore fully prepared for the coming 
emergency, and all the resources of the 
state had been long directed to the at- 
tainment ofa single object. During the 
king’s last illness large gifts were be- 
stowed on the wavering, and larger pro- 
mises made. Devoted adherents of the 
queen were promoted to every depart- 
ment, both civil and military, and the 
co-operation of the army was secured. 

«* But in spite of these precautions 
the standard of insurrection was erected 
in the northern provinces of Spain when 
the king died. It was argued for a long 
time in this country that the queen's go- 
vernment was generally beloved; be- 
cause, during the early period of the 
Struggle, the insurrection did not ma- 
terially exceed the limits of the Basque 
provinces and Navarre. Unquestionably, 
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particular causes connected with their 
political and social system peculiarly in. 
disposed the Basques to the Christino 
government ; but it was rather illogical 
to suppose that her majesty had any real 
hold upon the affections of the people 
generally, because in other parts of the 
country they were not in open arms 
against her authority. The amount of 
popularity enjoyed by a government in 
disturbed times cannot be precisely de- 
termined by the extent of insurrection, 
which usually depends, and, I may say, 
always in Spain, on causes by no means 
obvious in the first moment of inquiry. 

‘** The Royalists, restrained by the ho- 
nourable scruples of Don Carlos from as- 
serting his claims, at a time when the 
army was officered by men devoted to 
his cause, were unable to resist a govern- 
ment which had been permitted to adapt 
their measures to the coming struggle, 
and which was consequently, when the 
late king died, provided with the means 
essential to the maintenance of their po- 
sition, and backed by all the resources of 
the state. Disorganised, and tu a great 
extent paralysed by the circumstances 
in which they were placed, the Carlists 
felt the danger of their position, and 
therefore the expediency of concealing 
their sentiments—a caution peculiarly 
advisable in Spain; for, strange as it 
may seem to the more moral politicians 
of the north, it has been the policy of the 
Spanish constitutional governments of 
1822 and of the present day, to tolerate 
the worst excesses of the populace against 
men suspected of no active interference 
in public matters, far less of any positive 
offence against the state, but convicted, 
in their opinion, of entertaining a secret 
and unpardonable attachment to the old 
institutions of the country. ‘The local 
authorities, complying with the wishes 
rather than with the instructions of their 
superiors, refuse to investigate the dis- 
orders, and the government either passes 
over in silence or coldly deplores in 
some official document the excesses it 
has really encouraged. To suppose that 
the power of the Royalists was ex- 
tinguished, or the queen’s government 
popular, because the Carlist strength 
was not actively developed in every pro- 
vince of the kingdom, was an inference 
wholly unsupported by the historical ex- 
perience of the country.” 


The noble author does not argue the 
question cf the succession with all the 
force that he is capable of using, be- 
cause he feels that a mere abstract 
point of legitimacy cannot determine 
in the present day the fate of nations. 
But he shews enough to make us 
understand that the alteration of the 
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order of succession shocked the feelings 
and prejudices of the people of Spain, 
and that the mode of effecting that al- 
teration was deficient in form and so- 
lemnity. His lordship is more diffuse 
when he comes to explain the privi- 
leges of the Basque. 


‘* I know it is sometimes said that the 
Basques are not contending for their 
privileges ; and, in confirmation of this 
statement, it is asserted that they had 
taken up arms before any overt act 
against their liberties was committed by 
the queen's government. A slight in- 
vestigation of facts will shew the value 
of this position. No direct infringe- 
ment of theirlaws may have been actually 
perpetrated, upon King Ferdinand's 
death ; but men were restored to favour 
throughout the country who had been 
notoriously hostile to their rights, and 
who had assisted in the scheme for their 
subversion during the Revolution of 
1820. ‘The language, too, of the court 
and of the ministers, with reference to 
the Basque privileges, was not am- 
biguous, even in the first days of the 
queen’s accession. Yet, with such 
strong incentives to revolt, the insurrec- 
tion in Biscay was so inconsiderable, 
that it was completely kept in check by 
a force of a thousand men, till Castafion 
formally put down the fueros, and fol- 
lowed up this outrageous measure by 
trampling upon their rights in practice as 
well as on paper, by invading their pro- 
perties, and inflicting death contrary to 
the laws of the land, and without the in- 
tervention of the ordinary tribunals. 
From that moment the people rose en 
masse ; the insurrection, till then partial, 
became general and irrepressible ; and to 
such an extent is the love oftheir ancient 
liberties interwoven with their allegiance 
to Don Carlos, that an accurate observer 
of events, just returned from the scene 
of action, declares that if this prince, 
worshipped as he is in Biscay, were to 
retire from the field, the Basques would 
continue the struggle for their own inde- 
pendence. 


‘« A statesman can form no satisfactory 
opinion as to the conduct of the Spanish 
government, or the justice of the war in 
which we are unhappily engaged, unless 
he thoroughly comprehend the nature of 
the rights in question. He will then 
determine whether rights of that descrip. 
tion were ever yet in the history of the 
world enjoyed for centuries by a manly 
people, and then resigned without a 
struggle. 

“The three provinces ef Guipuzcoa, 
Alava, and Biscay form an integral part of 
the Spanish monarchy, but have for ages 
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possessed the rights, and been governed 
by the laws, of free men. 

“ The province of Guipuzcoa enjoysin 
many respects the same privileges as 
Biscay. We are told by the Marquis 
de Mondexar, in his historical memoirs 
of the life and actions of Alonzo the 
Noble, eighth prince of that name, that 
the province of Guipuzcoa, possessed at 
the commencement of his reign by the 
King of Navarre, although governed in 
fealty by different rich men of the land, 
‘ became, in the year 1200, united with 
Castille, through the will of its inha- 
bitants.’ He afterwards states ‘ that the 
peopie sent envoys to King Alonzo to 
treat of their intentions, signifying that, 
if he would come among them to concert 
and agree respecting their union, they 
would separate from Navarre.’ The 
King of Castille gladly responded to 
their wishes, and repaired to Guipuzcoa, 
where, in the terse language of the his- 
torian, ‘ they settled their matters and 
covenants.” He subsequently adds, 
‘ The conditions of this contract, event- 
ually signed and concluded on the 8th of 
October, 1238, corresponding to 1200 of 
the Christian era, are preserved in the 
usual instrument afterwards published 
by Father Luiz de Vega, a Jeromite 
monk, and quoted by Estevan di Gari- 
bay, in his ‘ Chronicle.’ ‘ It would be 
superfluous,’ concludes the marquis, ‘ to 
repeat the conditions, when it will suffice 
to say that the same exemptions and 
privileges which they still enjoy were 
granted to the natives.’ 

“In virtue of this compact the Gui- 
puzcoans still hold their privileges, and 
the charter granted by King Alphonzo 
details the circumstances which led to 
the Union, and is or was preserved, till 
lately, in the general archives of the 
province. This singular and interesting 
document sets forth that the Guipuz- 
coans were induced to withdraw their 
allegiance from the King of Navarre, 
and transfer it to the Sovereign of Cas- 
tille, because the Navarrese monarch, 
in direct contravention of their laws, and 
disregarding their ancient right of free 
election, had illegally endeavoured to 
nominate, by his sole authority, a chief 
magistrate for their state, to the exclusion 
of the individual chosen by their general 
assembly, held annually at Tolosa and 
Durango, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the land. Upon this account 
they withdrew their fealty from him, and 
transferred it to the King of Castille, 
who, in return, guaranteed to them their 
ancient rights, and confirmed them by a 
charter. 

«‘ The province of Alava has its own 
constitution ; not, however, differing sub- 
stantially from those of Biscay and Gui- 
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puzcoa. In 1332 this province acknow- 
ledged Alphonzo XI. as their lord. The 
deputies empowered to treat. with this 
sovereign, as their lord, found him at 
Burgos, where they made him a formal 
tender of the county. He immediately 
hastened to Arriaga, where the general 
assemblies of the country were convened 
on great occasions, and there, in the 
presence of the bidalgos, and the prelate 
of Calahorra, and the assembled people, 
he entered into a solemn compact, that 
neither he nor his successors would 
ever alienate any part of the land of 
Alava; that neither he nor they would 
ever give laws to the Alavese, but would 
engage to maintain, for the benefit of all, 
the fueres and freedom of the country, as 
then established. That the Alavese 
should be exempt from every sort of con- 
tribution and personal service from which 
they had been free before ; and that the bi- 
dalgos should retain undisturbed posses- 
sion of their lands, woods, and forests. 
That although the king reserved to him- 
self the lordship, and the justice, and the 
ox of March, the governors of their 
towns should be spontaneously chosen 
by the freemen of the soil. That the 
merino, or judicial officer, appointed by 
the crown, should be a noble of Alava; 
and that, except in certain specified 
cases, he should not proceed against any 
of his countrymen, unless they had been 
previously committed by their own alcal- 
des. That the king, having no dominion 
over the province, as property of his 
own, should not be at liberty to give 
possession of it to any individual, nor 


even to issue orders for the erection of 


any town cr village. 

“ Finally, they declared that, in case 
these rights, or any portion of these 
rights, should be intringed, the nobles, 
or infanzones, should be forthwith ab- 
solved from their sworn allegiance, and 
each and every Alavese be authorised 
to take up arms, pursue, and kill the 
offender. ‘To these articles the king 
subscribed ; and upon these terms it is 
stated, in the lofty style of Castille, that 
‘ the hidalgos conse onted that we should 
have the lordship of the county of Alava, 
and that it should be royal, and the y put 
it in the crown of our kingdoms for us, 
and for those who shall reign after us, in 
Castille and Leon.’ 

“* Biscay retains its ancient laws, cus- 
toms, aud tribunals, and is governed by 
its own national assemblies; it yields 
contributions to the sovereign as a free 
gift; it arranges its own taxation; it 
has no militia laws; it is exempt from 
the odious system of impressment for the 
navy ; it furnishes its own contingent of 
soldiers and sailors ; it appoints its own 
police in peace ; it provides for its own 
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defence in war; no monopoly, royal or 
private, can be established in Biscay ; 
no Biscayan can be required to contri- 
bute to the crown of Castille a greater 
amount of taxation than that paid for- 
merly to their lords, a sum now reduced 
to a stipulated duty on the iron founde. 
ries, and to certain tithes and rents. 

“ The king, as lord, can only nomi. 

nate Biscayans by birth to ecclesiastical 
appointments in Biscay ; their alcaldes 
are freely chosen by the people. No 
Biscayan, resident in any province of 
Spain, can be tried, either civilly or cri- 
minally, by the laws of Castille, but the 
case must be referred to Valladolid, to be 
there determined by a tribunal of Bis- 
cayan judges, and according to the laws 
of Biscay. 

“The house of the Biscayan is his 
castle, in the most emphatic sense of the 
word, No magistrate can violate that 
sanctuary ; no execution can be put into 
it, nor can his arms or his horse be seized ; 
he cannot be arrested for debt, or sub. 
jected to imprisonment upon any pretext 
whatever, without a previous summons 
to appear under the old tree of Guernica, 
where he is acquainted with the offence 
imputed to him, and called upon for his 
defence; he is then discharged on the 
spot, or bailed, or committed, according 
to the nature of the crime, and the evi- 
dence adduced against him. This, the 
most glorious privilege that freemen can 
possess—this, the most effectual safe- 
guard against the wanton abuse of power 
—this, a custom more determinately in 
favour of the subject than even our own 
cherished Habeas Corpus, was enjoyed 
by the Basques for centuries before that 
far-famed guarantee of British liberty 
had an existence in our islands: and yet 
a right which we esteem so inappreciable 
at home, we are labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and, till now, a friendly land.” 


Lord Carnarvon then proceeds to 
explain the manner in which the par- 
liament of Biscay was convoked ; after 
which he makes a general resumé, to 
which we call the special attention of 
the reader : 

“Tt may then be justly said that, 
before the queen's accession, the Basque 
provinces were freer than the freest can- 
ton in Switzerland. Like the Swiss in 
character, their political position in some 
respects resembled that of the Swiss 
cantons, at the time when the unjust 
ambition of Austria compelled them to 
assert their lawful rights. Like the can- 
tons, the Basque provinces were bound 
to each other by strong ties of interest 
and affection. No chauge could take 
place in any of the provinces without 
the previous consent of its own inha- 
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bitants; no contribution levied upon 
them without the sanction of their own 
representatives was legal. These were 
privileges secured to them by their re- 
spective and nearly similar constitutions 
—constitutions which required, by pre- 
cise and positive enactments, every 
Basque subject, from the highest to the 
lowest, to resist, even unto the death, any 
encroachments upon their liberties, whe- 
ther proceeding from the Spanish govern- 
ment or from any other power. To which 
were those brave Biscayans, whom his 
majesty’s ministers designate as rebels, 
bouud to adhere, in the crisis which has 
arisen,—to the common, and also to the 
written law, to the immemorial law of 
their country, or to the arbitrary edicts 
of a government of yesterday, based, as 
| hope to prove, neither in reason nor in 
legal right? A determination to resist 
external aggression, and to preserve 
their national rights, are the great per- 
vading principles which influence the 
present conduct of the Basques, and 
have animated them from the earliest 
period of their history. 


‘‘ Theirs are privileges, and theirs, 
indeed, a country, worthy of defence, 
alike against the despotic and the de- 
mocré itic tyrant ; and when I call to mind 
the high spirit of that people, and con- 
trast the once flourishing condition of 
those provinces with their present deso- 
lation, my heart swells with sorrow and 
indignation. When, formerly, I crossed 
the frontier of the Basque provinces, I 
felt myself at once on a free land, amid 
a race of men possessing and deserving 
freedom. The erect, not haughty car- 
riage, the buoyant step, the frank and 
manly, yet respectful greeting, and the 
whole bearing, spoke of liberty long en- 
joyed, well understood, and not abused. 
Such were the Basques, trained to ha- 
bits of self-reliance by centuries of self- 
government; freemen in spirit, not in 
name alone; drinking in with their mo- 
thers’ milk a love of justice and a re- 
verence for the law ; in thought sober, 
yet independent ; and wholly without fear, 
except the honest fear of doing wrong ; 
models of ancient manners, and not 
unfrequently of manly beauty ; faithful 
friends ; generous hosts ; simple vet in- 
flexible observers of their word ; follow. 
ing with fervour, but without intolerance, 
their fathers’ faith ;-— they were the Ty- 
rolese of Spain, and, I might add, the 
flower of Europe. Lambs in the hour 
of peace, yet lions in the field, with 
them the household charities and pa- 
triotism went hand in hand; in them 
the bravest yet the kindest spirit, the 
mildest yet the proudest virtues, were 
combined. Never, perhaps, existed a 
more perfect union of the qualities which 
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should adorn a people: the idolatry of 
freedom so distinctive of the Swiss, and 
the unconquerable affection of the Ty- 
rolese to his hereditary princes, were, 
by a happy and most unusual combina- 
tion, united in the Basques. 

‘“« How well I recollect that beautiful 
and joyous country, before it groaned 
beneath the scourge of civil war! Those 
lowlands, rich, luxuriant, and proving, 
by their high cultivation, the prosperous 
state and unfettered industry of the 
people ; those highlands, rich in wood 
and water, and a loyal population ; those 
antique mansions, retaining the character 
of an earlier age, where the gentlemen of 
the country lived —not crowding into 
towns, as in other parts of Spain and 
of the continent, but residing on their 
estates, benefiting the neighbourhood, 
and obtaining the rich return of local 
love and respect, a habit arising from 
the security of the country, and the long 
prevalence of free iustitutions, Their 
estates, handed down from generation to 
generation from a remote antiquity, are 
not regarded with a jealous eye by a 
people enjoying the largest measure of 
freedom compatible with the public good, 
and who are at once too happy to envy 
their superiors in station, and too ra- 
tional to suppose that an aristocratic 
influence is naturally hostile to their 
interests. On the contrary, the public 
feeling flows in a very different channel ; 
and the man who sells his feudal and 
turreted mansion incurs the certain dis- 
approbation of his neighbours, is sup- 
posed to have compromised the just 
dignity of his position, and to have 
entailed upon his relatives a family 
disgrace. 

« The proprietors of these castellated 
abodes were formerly reverenced as the 
chiefs and elders of the district ; great 
respect was paid to their opinion, which, 
indeed, was considered decisive on man 
points of private difference and local in- 
terest ; and even now they are treated 
with high distinction, and enjoy a solid 
influence. 

** Under a social system so constituted, 
and when such was the habitual feeling 
of the inhabitants in relation to each 
other, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that, before the breaking out of the 
actual revolution, the Basques were 
happy ; attached to their proprietors ; 
free from those jealous animosities 
which, in many countries, array class 
against class; elevated, for the most part, 
above the pressure and temptations of 
poverty ; possessing a healthy and tem- 
perate climate, a country and a dynast 
to which they were passionately attached, 
and institutions which left them nothing 
to reform and little to desire, they were 
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exempt from all the ills that ‘ kings can 
cause or cure,’ and were, and had been 
for ages, blessed beyond the ordinary lot 
of mortals. The eastern sage, who vainly 
sought a virtue unattainable by man, and 
the Abyssinian prince, who roamed the 
world in quest of perfect happiness, 
might have met rejoicing in the valleys 
of the Basque, and have indulged, at 
least for a season, in the fond belief that 
they had found at length the objects of 
their search.” 


The oath of the sovereign of Spain, 
as sefior of Biscay, is exceedingly cha- 
racteristic. Lord Carnarvon gives a 
copy of that taken by the celebrated 
Isabella, before she came to the throne 
of Spain : 


“«], as princess and lady of the said 
towns, lowlands, and lordship of Biscay, 
with all places adjoining and adhering 
to the same, I bind myself once, twice, 
and thrice, once, twice, and thrice, 
once, twice, and thrice, according to the 
JSuero and custom of Spain, on the hands 
of Gomez Manriquez, knight, man, and 
noble, who receives this my homage ; 
and I swear to our Lord God, to the 
holy Virgin Mary, and on the sign of 
the cross +, which, corporally, I touch 
with my right hand, and on the words of 
the Holy Gospels, in whatsoever place 
they may be, to maintain firm, good, 
valid, and binding, now, and for all time 
to come, the said privileges, general and 
special, fueros, usages, and customs, 
franchises and liberties, of the said 
towns and lowlands, of the said county 
and lordship of Biscay, and of all places 
adjoining and adhering to the same.” 


He then describes the manner in 
which her consort Ferdinand, in the 
year 1476, swore to the fueros under 
the old oak-tree of Guernica : 


“« Immediately after the king our lord 
had taken the oath, on the said day, the 
30th of July, 1476, the king our lord 
went out of the church ; and under the 
tree of Guernica, which is near the said 
church, his majesty sat on a chair of 
stone, which is under the said tree, co- 
vered with royal pomp of gold brocade : 
and the said corregidor, and the alcaldes 
del fuero, and the prelate of the. church, 
and the procuradores, and the deputies 
emanes, and the knights, and the es- 
quires, and the hidalgos before men- 
tioned, spoke out, and said for them- 
selves who were present, and for those 
who were absent, that they received him 
as the King of Castille and Leon, and 
the Lord of Biscay.” 


Lord Carnarvon continues to bring 
down the history of the Biscayan suc- 
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cession to the present period; and 
then, with a spirit worthy of an English 
statesman, exclaims : 


* Did buman laws ever rest upon a 
more legitimate basis?’ Were the liber- 
ties of freemen ever ‘ bequeathed from 
sire to son’ in such unbroken succession, 
or maintained with such determination 
for so great a length of time? Every 
incident in the origin and progress of the 
Biscayan constitution that could make 
engagement sacred, or give confidence 
and stability to transactions between 
public bodies, has combined to give a 
character of legal and established right 
to the liberties of that nation. 

‘Here is prescription, in its most 
venerable shape, for the lovers of an- 
tiquity ; here is a revolutionary title for 
the friends of the sovereignty of the 
people ; here are privileges, confirmed 
over and over again by the monarch, and 
asserted by the aatele with unvarying 
energy and success in every age, and 
under every variety of circumstance, In 
whatever light, according to whatever 
political bias, men may please to con- 
sider the question, to this conclusion fair 
judging persons must arrive — that, if 
solemn and repeated confirmation, if the 
most remote prescription, can avail to 
make any title indisputably good, the 
privileges of the Biscayans are Y unassail- 
able in principle, and cannot, therefore, 
with the faintest semblance of justice, be 
abolished, or even modified, without their 
own consent, expressed by their own 
assemblies.” 


We wish we could devote more 
space to this admirable discussion on a 
most touching subject, the traditional 
liberties of the Basque; but we are 
compelled to turn to those chapters in 
which the policy of England towards 
these provinces is happily exposed. 
We have strong feelings on the subject 
of the civil war, and the manner in 
which our intervention has been con- 
ducted; but we cannot express them 
more forcibly than by using the lan- 
guage of Lord Carnarvon : 


“To an Englishman acquainted with 
the real merits of the war, it is a new, a 
bitter, a humiliating sensation, to feel 
that in the fortunes of his British coun- 
trymen he cannot sympathise—he cannot 
wish for their defeat: in such a cause, 
how can he hope for their success? The 
proud distinction between French and 
English victories in later times—between 
the fields of Austerlitz and Waterloo — 
lies even less in the comparative splen- 
dour of those great achievements than in 
the different motives by which the im- 
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pelling powers were actuated. Great 
Britain fought to rescue, France to en- 
slave, the world. Little as we have 
been as yet accustomed to the sight, I 
can but ill endure to see oppression and 
the British name go hand in hand. I 
cannot desire for England the brightest 
laurels, if they be not pure. If our ex- 
pedition fail, failure will be attended 
with national disgrace. If, after months 
of humiliation, it succeed, the triumph 
of three powerful nations, leagued against 
a land of mountain-patriots, will afford 
little scope for exultation ; and I shall 
not envy the feelings of any Englishman 
returning from the subjugation of a free 
and gallant people. 


“If, then, the cause for which we 
have unsheathed the sword does not de- 
serve our support, ;the mode of admi- 
nistering our assistance has been equally 
unworthy of a great nation. Had the 
interests of England and of justice —for 
I will never admit ‘that, in the eye of a 
comprehensive statesman, those interests 
can be disunited without incurring dan- 
ger as well as infamy—bhad those inter- 
ests required, on our part, an active 
intervention in the affairs of Spain, the 
policy of our government was obvious, 
and the country would, undoubtedly, 
have responded to their appeal. If, on 
the contrary, those interests were un- 
affected by the existing struggle in Spain, 
neutrality was the safest, as it was un- 
questionably the easiest, line to adopt. 
But the government steered a middle, 
and most unhappy, course: they set in 
motion a machine which they did not 
even profess to regulate in its after pro- 
gress ; they commenced operations over 
which they could exercise no subsequent 
control ; they committed the country to 
an important line of policy; they took 
the first and easiest, but the most cri- 
tical, because the involving step. ‘Then, 
when foresight, skill, and system were 
most requisite for the prosperous exe- 
cution of their schemes, they shifted the 
responsibility from their own to other 
hands, and became unaccountable for the 
consequences of their own acts: for how 
can a government be considered answer- 
able for the conduct of an army, or the 
success of an expedition, neither con- 
trolled by the eye of the executive, nor 
supported by the resources of the state ? 
They urged upon others the prosecution 
of an enterprise, from the responsibility 
of which they shrank themselves; they 
resolved upon war, yet abandoned the 
direction of that war; by sending out, 
or at least stimulating, a British force to 
invade a foreign country, they staked 
the national honour and influence ; they 
should have felt those sacred interests 
might be compromised by the miscon- 
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duct of the men, or the incapacity of the 
officers employed, vet the government 
and the country would be left without 
remedy. The crown had abdicated all 
authority over that portion of its sub- 
jects, but still the nation might suffer 
by their acts. 

‘‘ Under such an improvident system 
the national honour, the national arms, 
must be exposed to defeat: an English 
officer is placed under the immediate 
control of a foreign general, and his 
most strenuous exertions and best-con- 
sidered schemes may be, as they have 
been, thwarted by the jealousy, or de- 
feated by the folly, of his superior. Are 
these the influences by which a British 
legion should be surrounded? Is this 
the state to which a British officer should 
be reduced? Is this a position in which 
the king and the country should be 
placed? Should the honour and in- 
fluence of Great Britain be consigned to 
any guardianship but the responsible 
advisers of the crown? ‘The national 
honour is our dearest possession; and 
shall that alone be placed out of the pale 
of constitutional law ?” 


His lordship next touches on that 
most dangerous topic, the ‘ Durango 
decree ””—a decree which no English- 
man can defend ; though, at the same 
time, he is forced to admit that Don 
Carlos was placed in a most excusable 
situation when he proclaimed it, and 
that, as sefior of Biscay, the Infante 
was bound to administer the laws of 
the province, by which the life of any 
stranger landing on the coast in arms 
was forfeited. Lord Carnarvon treats 
the subject with good sense. 


“‘T am not supporting the decree of 
Durango ; I sincerely wish it had never 
been issued, It is severe in principle, 
and has been severe in its operation. 
But, before we load Don Carlos with 
abuse, it may be well to inquire whether 
he possessed the power, even if he had 
the wish, to exercise in our favour the 
blessed prerogative of mercy, surrounded 
as he was by partisans galled by our 
interference, and smarting under the 
recent butchery of their friends. 

“« It must not be forgotten, that the 
Christinos originally confined the bene- 
fits of the Eliot treaty within the nar- 
rowest range, and have subsequently 
acted upon it according to the strictest 
and harshest interpretation of which it is 
susceptible. It must be remembered, 
that our present government had sent an 
officer to the head-quearters of General 
Rodil during the period of his greatest 
atrocities, thereby affording an indirect 
but powerful sanction to the slaughter of 
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every Carlist who fell into his hands; 
and, above all, it must be recollected 
that the old Biscayan law proclaimed 
death, which even the sovereign could 
not legally remit, agaiust every invader 
of the soil. Undoubtedly that luw, ‘more 
honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, was, in a great measure, sus- 
pended by the Eliot treaty; but public 
opinion was sensibly alive in Biscay to 
the very intelligible difference drawn by 
Don Carlos, when he communicated the 
benefit of the convention to the Christino 
forces and refused it to the British legion. 
The Basques, at the period of the signing 
of the convention, submitted to a de- 
parture from their old enactment, be- 
cause the treaty was in their opinion 
fair and impartial, and secured the same 
advantages to both of the contending 
parties; but equally convinced that a 
foreign force was excluded from the 
protection of the cartel by the whole 
tenor and animus of the transaction, they 
were unwilling to sacrifice an iota of their 
ancient law to benefit a host of foreign 
invaders, without some reciprocal ad- 
vantage in return for that concession. 


** It is easy for men who have never 
known the miseries of civil war to cen. 
sure the exasperated feelings of the 
Basques; but a people struggling pro 
aris et focis cannot afford to be generous ; 
and a British population, opposing a fo. 
reign enemy on their native soil, and in 
defence of their native rights, would, I 
suspect, under similar circumstances, 
pursue a similar course. Our officers of 
the legion went out to carry desolation 
into the heart of a friendly land, for pur- 
poses of amusement —to acquire a little 
distinction ; and, as we were told by 
our government, to become practically 
acquainted with the art of war: while 
they were actuated by motives so light, 
and so little in accordance with a Christ- 
ian policy, the Basques were struggling 
for all that is most dear to the heart of 
man ; and, in the deep and stirring emo- 
tions produced by such a contest, were 
indifferent, when vanquished, to the 
boon of life, and, when victorious, had 
little inclination to stretch a point of 
law or grace in favour of men who, 
themselves possessing an ancient and an 
honoured constitution, left their own 
country to deprive others of that in- 
estimable benefit. 


** But if the censure lavished by our 
ministers upon the Durango decree were 
only dictated by honest indignation for 
wrong, why did acts committed by the 
constitutional leaders, and sanctioned by 
the constitutional government, and pre- 
cisely parallel in their nature, excite no 
corresponding sympathies? When a 
Frenchman, enlisted in the service of 
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Don Carlos, was put to death by the 
queen’s generals, on the ground that 
France being at peace with Spain, he 
was justly doomed to die by that law of 
nations which he had infringed, not a 
doubt was cast on the propriety of the 
act, not an expression of censure escaped 
the lips of our government. When the 
same act was repeated on a greater scale 
by Lopez Bafios, long after the signing 
of the cartel, the same indifference was 
shewn by our ministers. In the summer 
of 1835, a Pole and some Frenchmen, 
persons of birth and education, who had 
landed in Spain to join the standard of 
Don Carlos, were taken by the Consti- 
tutional authorities ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the humane remonstrances ineffectu- 
ally made by some officers of the British 
legion, were deliberately shot by order 
of the commandant of Santander, who 
pleaded in his justification the gene- 
ral but positive instructions of his go- 
vernment. His majesty’s ministers can- 
not deny these facts ; and yet they impute 
blame, and in no measured language, to 
an unfortunate prince, for doing that 
which the allies whom they support have 
done, and which they must, therefore, 
be supposed to have tacitly sanctioned.” 


In addition to this reasoning, we 
may add that Don Carlos, so far back 
as June last, when the British marines 
were expected to take a part in the 
operations, specially excluded all per- 
sons belonging to the service of the 
king of England from the operation 
of the Durango decree. And it is a 
fact—an undeniable fact—that General 
Villa Real, in the battle of the 16th of 
March, drew off his victorious army 
from that part of the field where the 
marines were retreating, to prevent his 
master being compromised with the 
English government by their inevitable 
destruction. A great deal of idle 
boasting has taken place with respect 
to 600 marines stopping the rush of 
15,000 Carlists ; but the thing is ridi- 
culous, and the true reason for the 
Carlist’s moderation in the moment of 
triumph is that which we have as- 
signed. 

Lord Carnarvon details, in a very 
reasonable manner, the persecutions 
which the Spanish church has met with 
in the progress of the revolution; and 
the great influence which such repeated 
acts of barbarity must have, in alien- 
ating the minds of the people from the 
government who connived at these 
cruelties, and who stripped the monks 
and nuns of their possessions for the 
sake of the plunder their convents and 
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lands afforded. THe relates the cir- 
cumstances under which seventy old 
men were murdered in June 1835, at 
Madrid, in the noon-day, and within 
hearing of the home-office, where M. 
Moscoso de Altamira, minister of the 
interior, was concealed ; and then re- 
fers to the massacre of the monks 
at Saragossa, Barcelona, and Malaga. 
He does not, however, sufficiently 
explain that the contract made with 
the unfortunate survivors, when they 
were expelled from their convents by 
Mendizabal in 1836, has been un- 
fulfilled ; and that the allowance of 
ten-pence per day, which was pro- 
mised to them in lieu of their rich 
lands, has not been paid. Time alone 
will reveal the robbery, both public 
and private, which took place on the 
suppression of these buildings; and it 
is only when the mistress of a prime- 
minister is seen in the Prado, loaded 
with the stolen diamonds of the Virgin 
de Atocha, that we understand the 
use that the plunder has been applied 
to, and the state necessity which gave 
the project birth. 

From the murder of the friars, there 
is a natural transition to the massacres 
of the Cailist prisoners in every part 
of Spain. The killing, in cold blood, 
of O'Donnell and two hundred pri- 
soners in the castle of Barcelona, the 
governor and the guard offering no 
resistance to the bloodhounds, is fresh 
in the recollection of the public. The 
butchery of the Carlist officers taken 
in the Catalonian expedition, in de- 
fiance of the Eliot convention, at Sara- 
gossa, cannot be forgotten ; nor the 
shooting of M. de la Houssaye in Sant- 
ander. Even at this hour the same 
enormities are committed; and it is 
but a few days since that a number of 
Carlists were put to death in Estra- 
madura :—simply shot, as one of the 
queen’s advocates, we remember, urged 
in defence of that murder. In this 
list, the murder of Cabrera’s mother 
must not be overlooked; and that, 
notwithstanding the mock reprobation 
of the British government to the cabi- 
net of Madrid, the monster Mina, who 
ordered the execution when his sub- 
altern declined to act, was continued 
in the chief command of Catalonia to 
the hour of his death. 

But enough of such an appalling 
part of the subject. The march of the 
Spanish liberals has ever been marked 
by blood ; and we shudder at the 
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prospect of retaliation which rises 
before us, should the Carlists be in a 
condition to make reprisals. We do 
not claim more virtue, humanity, or 
forbearance, for the Carlist Spaniard, 
than for the liberal; but we cry out 
against the madness of the British go- 
vernment, which has allowed its good 
name to be compromised by the latter, 
and has, by taking the guidance of the 
revolution in its hands, made itself 
accountable for all the crimes com- 
mitted by its ally. 

We think our readers will cordially” 
agree with the concluding passage of 
Lord Carnarvon’s book, with which 
we close our extracts : 


*« But, at all events, the time has ar- 
rived when every dispassionate man 
must, I think, be convinced that British 
subjects should cease to participate in a 
contest sullied by such atrocities ; and 
that Great Britain should renounce her 
homage to that blood-stained giant of 
democracy, whose growth we have in- 
considerately fostered in Spain, whose 
tremendous developement we are wit- 
nessing, and whose still increasing as- 
cendency may, in its indirect results, be 
most injurious to our interests. But, 
more than all, it is time to close a page 
of British history, which, at once re- 
cording the injustice of our conduct, and 
the reverses of our arms, may gratify 
the lover of poetical retribution, but is 
fraught with humiliation to every Eng- 
lishman who remembers with pride the 
fields we won, and the cause for which 
we fought, in the same country that has 
recently witnessed the progressive de- 
cline, if not extinction, of our influence, 
and the tarnished lustre of our name.” 


We can add nothing to the high 
character we have given of this work, 
than to recommend it to every person 
who desires to be made acquainted 
with the true state ofthe Spanish ques- 
tion. The history of the fueros of the 
Provincias Vascongadas 1s one of the 
most curious that can be read; and 
Lord Carnarvon deserves great credit 
for having amassed such a quantity of 
valuable records to illustrate that part 
of the question. In that respect alone 
his book stands unquestionably before 
all competition; and we are certain 
every person who reads it will won- 
der, not at the blindness of the Brit- 
ish government, but at its iniquity 
for having sanctioned any attack on 
privileges handed down from father to 
son, and so dear to the people of the 
provinces. 

31 
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An attempt to answer Lord Car- 
narvon has been made, under the su- 
ervision of Mendizabal, at Madrid, 
y advice of Lord Palmerston. We 
will not insult the common sense of 
our readers by quoting a line from that 
miserable pamphiet.* It is a paltry 
piece of sophistry, written by a person 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts 
to be able to pervert them; and who 
has not scrupled to substitute the 
grossest assertions for the true reading, 
whenever his masters required it. It 
is evidently composed in the interest 
of people implicated in Spanish bonds ; 
for it concludes with the modest pro- 
posal of England granting another 
loan to the Spanish government, and 
sending out a body of troops to quell 
the Carlist revolt. The discussion 
of such a project for one hour in the 
house of commons would have an- 
swered all the purposes of the author 
of the pamphlet, for an instantaneous 
advance of Spanish stock must have 
been the consequence ; but, happily, 
it was so scouted when first inci- 
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dentally introduced, that no men- 
tion of the subject has been formally 
made: and the pamphlet is already 
numbered with the dead. Numbered 
with the dead assuredly it must have 
been, ifa reply to it,t which has just 
appeared, does not again lend it a 
temporary interest. The author of the 
reply attaches too much value to the 
Palmerstonian bantling ; for every per- 
son acquainted with either the diplo- 
macy at Madrid, or the course of the 
civil war, was convinced that it was a 
mere stock-jobbing experiment. 

Our object being to review Lord 
Carnarvon’s work, and not to discuss 
the Spanish question generally, we do 
not notice the events which have lately 
occurred in the Basque provinces, or 
the new character that the civil war 
has taken. We need only say, that 
every hour confirms the soundness of 
his lordship’s views ; and we look for 
a triumphant reply to the sophistry of 
his opponents in the second edition of 
the work, which is now preparing for 
publication. 





* The Policy of England towards Spain. 


t Answer to the Foreign Policy of England towards Spain. 


By a Nobleman. 
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rHiREE MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 


BY SIR FGERTON BRYDGES. 


1.—1505. 


Dutt labour’s product slow, so highly prized 
By artificial heart, too often chills 
The faculties, whose fire of fruitful force 
The bosom animates, and lights the brain ! 
Yet is not plodding toil to be despised, 
If not beyond his boundary he wills 
His arms of impotence. He has his course 
Prescribed — all further effort will be vain. 
But who is dark, will found a strange conceit 
Upon his darkness; and thus, being blind 
To his own vacancy, will seem to greet 
Wealth in the shadows of a barren mind. 
The fertile genius sees so far, that he 
Mystifies over the past and all futurity ! 


II.—1506. 


We are strange creatures — fickle, restless, blind ; 
Wishing in discontent for what is not ; 
Seeking the future, through the present time 
So precious ; and our being svon will end. 
There is no soundness in the barren mind! 
As soon as past experience is forgot, 
When most it suits us we forsake the clime, 
And for the ill that sleeps our treasures spend. 
Whence comes our imperfection? Was it sin 
Of our first parents? When we would be good 
We cannot; Virtue, when we strive to win, 
Returns upon us sure the wicked mood : 
Only by fits we pure or great can be — 
Our reigning nature is depravity ! 


Ill.—1507. 


There is no perfect joy in state of earth ! 
The charm for ever in possession dies. 
Then comes the sickness, disappointment, spleen ; 
And, as we fiercely hoped, we lonely pine. 
We are condemned to a degraded birth ; 
As we embrace the golden cloud it flies. 
’Tis vain a splendour is before us seen ! 
’Tis vain the heavens in all their glory shine ! 
An evil spell is in our being’s frame — 
A subtle poison in our spirit’s fire ! 
We mount, borne upward on the ethereal flame, 
But burn our wings, and with the blaze expire : 
A mingled child of clay and holy light, 
Thou canst enjoy no bliss till hence thou take thy flight ! 










































Dazzled the air. 


Crown and Sceptre, Greenwich, Friday. 


* See Milton : 
** As the potent rod 
Of Amram's son in Egypt's evil day” — 
and so forth. 

? Here the injudicious will exclaim, 
that they have found that figure of Hi- 
bernian rhetoric called a bull. It may 
be so: but I do not think that ever 
countryman of mine made so fine a bull 
as to perform a serenade at eight o'clock in 
the morning, as was done at Kensington 
in honour of the princess. I suppose the 


overture of the opera is henceforward to 
be called matins, 


June Sonnets. 


li. 
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JUNE SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN O’DOHERT Y, BART. 


Tue pleasaut month of June with pleasant smile 
Begins its progress. All the plagues of Spring 
(Not worse were those which smote the Egyptian king 
At Moses’ bidding on the banks of Nile) — 
Hail, snow, sleet, lightning, ravaging the isle— 
Have had their ample swing, and now are done. 
Another and worse plague will soon be gone — 
The verminous plague that doth the land defile— 
The plague of locusts. 
The jobbing robbers of the Whiggish crew,— 
A race more gnawing, hungry, and obscene, 
Than Amram’s' son with potent rod updrew ; 
Devouring every thing of fresh or green 
With tooth untired, and hunger ever new. 


Need I say I mean 


Good was the omen on th’ auspicious night * 
When kept was fair Victoria’s natal day #— 
London in gas, and oil, and tallow gay, 
Looked a vast isle of artificial light : 
Anchors, and crowns, and roses, beaming bright ; 
Stars, garters, and triangles, shone around ; 
Lions or unicorn, all chained and crowned, 
And other blazonings — yellow, green, red, white — 
But, more delighted, we? 
Welcomed one blazing letter, every where 
Playing a double duty. 
V! ministerial sad majority — 
Mark of the unhappy Five! 
Did Melbourne and his men that symbol see. 


Hail, great V !° 
With grim despair 


M. O’D. 


3 It is requested that those gentlemen 
who, like Mr. Weller, prefer calling V a 
wee, will be so good as to extend their 
favour by calling ‘ we" ‘‘ vee,” for that 
will balance the rhyme. It certainly is 
what the newspapers would call a strange 
coincidence, to find V staring the mi- 
nisters in the face all over London on 
the night of the morning that witnessed 
their beautiful majority of 5. We do not 
think that the princess, however long she 
may live and long may that be — will 
forget the number of the Whig muster 
on the morning of the 24th of May, 1857. 
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Batch of Architects, 324 

Berkeley Affair; defence of Fraser’s 
Magazine therein, by Dr. Maginn, 137 

———— v. Fraser, 137 

Blue Friar Pleasantries: I. A Scene in 
Ticklebrook Church, 223—TII. Play- 
going Days, 382—III. A few hints 
for the promulgation of a new Science, 
571—1V. Christmas, 573—V. My 
first Party, 575 

Book of Beauty, review of, 34 

Boothby, Sir Brooke, 595 

Buchan, Recollections of the Earl of, 
355 

Bridal of Naworth, review of, 608 

Brougham’s Record Commission, 261 

Brydges, Sir E.; his Sonnets in the 
Character of Tasso, 30— Six Sonnets, 
Prince Henry to the Countess of Essex, 
169 — Essay on Originality of Mind, 
581— Three Miscellaneous Sonnets, 
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Case of the Protestants of Ireland, by the 
Rev. M. O'Sullivan, review of, 49 

Christian Keepsake, review of, 46 

Christmas, 573 

Church-rates, 145—I. Lord Althorp’s 
plan, 146—II. the plan of the Dis- 
senters and Radicals, 150—TIII. the 
plan of the Archdeacons, 155—IV. 
further suggestions, 156 

, and the Ministerial plans 
for them, 421 

Cibaria Memorabilia, by Nimrod; No.I. 
371— No. II. 434 

Clergymen: Should they take part in 
Politics? 423 

Coffee and Crumpets, by Launcelot 
Littledo, 316 

Colonies, embarking for the ; by Ensign 
O'Donoghue, 359 

Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by 
Walsh, review of, 285 

Comedy, Greek — Aristophanes, 285 

Conservative Leaders; a point for their 
consideration, 94 

Party ; its Weakness and 
Strength, 515, 646 

Centrasts, by A.W. Pugin, review of, 324 

Cooke, G. W.; review of his History of 
Party, 304 

Courtenay, T. P. ; review of his Memoirs 
of Sir William Temple, 400 

Crumpets and Coffee, by Launcelot 
Littledo, 316 

Cumming, Rev. J. ; review of his Speech 
on Church-rates, 429 
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Defence of Fraser’s Magazine in the 
Berkeley Affair, by Dr. Maginn, 137 

Derrynane ; a Greek fragment lately 
discovered there, 578 

Description of Sir J. Soane’s House and 
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Dissenters and Radicals; their plan for 
the abolition of Church-rates, 150 
Diver, the; a ballad, from the German 
of Schiller, by E. Webbe, 229 
Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, review of, 44 
Dress, Dandies, Fashion, &c., 232 


Edinburgh, Baron Kalchenvogel at, 20 

Edrehi, Rabbi Moses; review of his 
Account of the Ten Tribes beyond the 
River Sambatyon, 477 

Ellen Vere; or, Three Years of my 
Life, 487 

Embarking for the Colonies, by Ensign 
O’Donoghue, 339 

Epiphany ; a fragment from the Prout 
Papers, 92 

Essay on Originality of Mind, illustrated 
by a few notices of those eminent men 
who have been distinguished by it, 
especially Poets, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 581 

Essex, Prince Henry to the Countess of ; 
Six Sonnets by Sir E. Brydges, 169 

Eustace the Monk, 75 


Fashion, Dress, Dandies, &c., 232 

February Sonnets, by Sir M. O’Doherty, 
284 

Finden’s Tableaux, review of, 26 

First Party, my, 575 

Five Minutes’ Remarks on Gentlemen's 
Dress, review of, 232 

Flowers of Loveliness, review of, 47 

Forget Me Not, review of, 45 

Fortescue, Mrs. ; by 2 Monthly Nurse, 61 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 215 

Fragment in Greek, jately discovered at 
Derrynane, 578 

Fraser Papers for Arrit, 528 — Saort 
Work made with Contributors of long 
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ties variously shewn, ibid.—Francesca, 
ibid.— Carmentriumphale,529--Ducks 
and Green Peas, ibid.—Twenty-sixth 
Ode of Anacreon, 530 — Hymn to the 
Evening Star, ibid. —Twenty-eighth 
Ode of Anacreon, to a Portrait Painter, 
ibid. — Luna’s Offering to Venus Ze. 
phyritis, ibid. — Grant Thorburn, 531 
— Ode to the two years, 1836-7, ibid. 
—Places of Worship, by J. A. Heraud, 
533 —the Bride, 534— Howitt, and 
Three Sonnets, ibid.—._Not at all, 535 
—a modern Spanish Ballad, 536 — 
Count Eberstein, 537 — Malibran, the 
Star of La Scala, ibid. — the Bills of 
Mortality, 538 — Monck Mason, ibid. 
—Paynell ; or, the Disappointed Man, 
by Miles Stapleton, 542—the Hero of 
a Hundred Fighfs, 544 — England’s 
Hope; or, with Peel for our Pilot, 
546— Songs of Story and Bellamy, 
547—the Atlas and Ourselves, ibid.— 
the Atheneum and Father Prout, 548 
—Crichton, ibid.— Reina Gobernadora, 
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and the Literary Fund Club, 550— 
Burns and his Punch-bowl, 551 — 
Abuse of March, and a Hint to April, 
552. For May, 654—the rare wonder 
of such a Magazine as ours appearing 
at all, ibid.—the stupidity of the Atlas 
in not admiring us, ibid. — Milton 
Cheese, 655 — the Heart, ibid. — Dr. 
Bowring mistaken for Hazlitt, ibid.— 
May Song, 656 — Buonaparte and the 
Countess Walewski, 657—the neglect- 
ed child, and l’Enfant negligée, ibid. 
— Letter from Cambridge to Oliver 
Yorke, 658 — the pathetic History of 
Joshua Lamb, 659 — Midnight Song, 
‘the Best I can do,” 661 — O'Dono- 
ghue and his Love, 662— Joanna 
Baillie and the Quarterly Review, 664 
— Talleyrand and Bassano, 665 — 
Bowles in obitum Thome Burgess, 
ibid.— Song, 666—Rice, Jim Crow, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ibid.—L. X., 667 ——God save the King, 
ibid.— Lay of an unattached Sub, 668 
—Funeral of the King of the Cats, 669 
— Heaven and Earth, 670—Rosalie, 
ibid.—the Excuse, 671—the Whitwick 
War-cry, ibid.—Three Sonnets to Jean 
Miller, the historian, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 673 — Palmerston and the 
new Whig Guide, 674—Song, ibid.— 
the Position of the Baronets of the 
British Empire, 675— Doubts and 
Fears, ibid. — Lambeth Records, 676 
—‘‘ Very,” 679 

Fraser’s Magazine defended in the Berke- 
ley affair, by Dr. Maginn, 137 

Fraser v. Berkeley ; report of the trial, 
100 

Friendship’s Offering, review of, 45 

Further Suggestions regarding Church- 
rates, 156 


Gems of Beauty, review of, 47 

George the Third, by R. Story, 48 

German Philosophy, 716 

Good old George the Third, by R. Story, 
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Greek Comedy — Aristophanes, 285 
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on Parsimony 161—III. Recollections 
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lip Kemble, 591— VI. Sir Brooke 
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Treland : case of the Protestants there, 
49 

Irish Corporation Bill, 418 

Minstrelsy, by J. Hardiman ; review 

of, 555 

Tourist, review of, 765 

January 1837 ; in Two Sonnets, 144 

Jones, J.; review of his Anglo- Polish 
Harp, 618 

Journal and Notes of an Employé, 635 

June Sonnets, by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 
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Juvenile Scrap-Book, review of, 47 
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Keepsake, review of, 35 
Kemble, John Philip, 591 


Lambeth Records, 676 

Landor, W. S.; review of his Satire on 
Satirists, 498 

Landscape Annua., review of, 39 
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Late Proceedings in our Parish, 85 

Leaders of the Conservatives; a point 
for their consideration, 94 

Letter to A. W. Hakewill, by A. W. Pu- 
gin, review of, 324 

Life of Goldsmith, by Prior ; review of, 
387 

Littledo, Launcelot: Coffee and Crum- 
pets, by him, 316 


Maginn, Dr.; his Defence of Fraser's 
Magazine in the Berkeley Affair, 137 
Mammon, by the Rev. J. Harris, review 
of, 363 

Maynooth College, 681-—I. History of 
Maynooth, ibid—II. General opinions 
of Maynooth, 683—III, Evidence on 
Maynooth, 687—IV. Class-books of 
Maynooth, 688—V. The fruits of May- 
nooth, 696—VI. Principle sacrificed 
in supporting Maynooth, 701 

May Sonnets, by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 
680 

Mélange from the Journal and Notes of 
an Employé, 635 

Memorabilia Cibaria, by Nimrod: No. I., 
371—No. ll., 434 

Miscellaneous Sonnets, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 803 

Mischief working by the Whigs, 802 

Monthly Nurse; her Remembrances : 
Mrs. Fortescue, 61—Signora Bassano, 
243— Ada Lascelles, 461 

Moultrie, J. ; review of his Poems, 619 

My First Party, 575 

Mysterious Bachelor; a tale, 747 

Necklace, the Diamond, 1, 172 
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New Science, a few Hints for the pro- 
mulgation of a, 571 

Nimrod : his Cibaria Memorabilia, No. I., 
371—No. II., 434 

North, Humours of the: I. Baron Kal- 
chenvogel at Edinburgh, 20—II, Hints 
on Parsimony, 161—I11. Recollections 
of the Earl of B., 555—V. John Philip 
Kemble, 591—VI. Sir Brooke Booth- 
by, 595 

Notes and Journal of an Employé, 635 

Nurse, Monthly; her Remembrances : 
Mrs. Fortescue, 6i—Signora Bassano, 
245—Ada Lascelles, 461 


Observaiions on Styles of Architecture, by 
J. Savage; review of, 324 

O’ Doherty, Sir Morgan: his Sonnets on 
January, 144—for February, 284—for 
April, 554—for May, 680—for June, 
804 

O'Donoghue, Ensign: his tale, Embark- 
ing for the Colonies, 339 

One or Two Words on One or Two 
Books, 498 

Oriental Annual, review of, 45 

Originality of Mind, by Sir E. Brydges, 
581 

O'Sullivan; review of his Case of the 
Protestants of Ireland, 49 


Paraliels, Revolutionary, between 1685-9 
and 1833-7; No. I1., 448— No. IlI., 
622—No. ILI., 736 

Parish Proceedings ; something more 
about them, 85 

Parsimony, Hints on, 161 

Party, my First, 575 

Paynell ; or, the Disappointed Man; by 
Mr. Stapleton, review of, 542 

Phil-Archimedes ; review of an Apology 
for his Designs of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 324 

Philosophy, German, 716 

Picturesque Annual, review of, 41 

Play-going Days, 382 

Poems, by J. Moultrie, review of, 619 

, Original and Translated, by C. 

P. Wyatt, review of, 603 

Poetry : Sonnets, written in the character 
of Tasso, 30—the Use of Flowers, 46 
—Death of the Last Child, ibid— 
Good old George the Third, 48—the 
Epiphany : a fragment from the Prout 
papers, 92—January 1837; in Twe 
Sonnets, 144—Prince Henry to the 
Countess of Essex ; Six Sonneis, 169 
—‘‘ The Moonbeam sleeps upon the 
Wave,” 20i—the Diver, a ballad; 
translated from the German of Schiller, 
229—the Fate of a Broom, 273—the 
Two Dinners, 279— February Sonnets, 
284.Coffee and Crumpets, 316—re- 
view of the Memoirs of Sir’ Walter Scott, 
524 — Carmen triumphele, “529 — 
Ducks: and Green Peas, ibid/—the 
26th ode of Anacreon; 580.-Hymn to 
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the Evening Star, ihid—the 28th ode 
of Anacreon, ibid.—-Luna’s Offering to 
Venus Zephyritis, ibid.—Ode to the 
Two Years, 1836-7, 531—Places of 
Worship, 535—the Bride, 554—Na- 
tional Sonnets: The Reformation 
Andrew Marvel ; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 535—Not at all, ibid.—a modern 
Spanish Ballad, 536—Count Eber. 
stein, 537—the Bills of Mortality, 538 
—the Hero of a Hundred Fights, 544 
—England’s Hope; or, with Peel for 
our Pilot, 546—abuse of March, and 
a hint to April, 552—Sonnets for the 
Mouth, 554—to James, 602—Sleep, 
603—on the Rising in Warsaw, 604— 
a Scene in the West Riding of York. 
shire, ibid.—on the Outbreak of the 
Polish War of Independence, ibid.— 
on the Fall of Warsaw, 605—Lines in 
1831, ibid.—the Fair 1 mean, 606— 
Poland Restored, a Sonnet, 619—to 
the Anonymous Editor of Coleridge’s 
Letters and Conversations, 620—to 
Baptist Noel, ibid.—to Thomas Ba- 
bington Macaulay, ibid.—to the Rev. 
Dr. Chatmers, ibid.—La Mort d'une 
Fille de Village, 658—the Heart, 655 

—May Song, 656—the Neglected 
Child, 657—Midnight Song, “ The 
best I can do,” 661—O’Donoghue's 
Last Love, 663—in obitum Thome 
Burgess, D.D., 665—translation of 
do., 666—Song, ibid.—L. X., 667— 
the Whigs again, ibid.—the Lay of an 
unattached Sub., 668—Funeral of the 
King of the cats, 669—Dirge, ibid.— 
Heavy en and Earth, 670—Rosalie, ibid. 
—the Excuse, €71—Three Sonnets to 
Jean Miller, the Historian, 673 
Song, 674—Doubts and Fears, 675— 
Very, 679—Sonnets for May, 1837, 
680—a Radical Summons, 715—Three 
Miscellaneous Sonnets, 805 — Sonnets 
for June, 804 

Point for the Consideration of the Con- 
servative Leaders, 94 

Political : Good Old George the Third, 
48—Case of the Protestants of Lreland, 
49--Something more about the late 
Proceedings in our Parish, 85,—a 
Point for the Consideration of the 
Conservative Leaders, 94—Church- 
rates, 145—I. Lord Althorp’s Plan, 
146—I11. the Plan of the Dissenters 


and Radicals, 150—III. the Plan of 


the Archdeacons, 155—IV. Further 
Suggestions, 156—Lord Brougham’s 
Record Commission, 261—the Two 
Dinners, 279—February Sonnets, 284 
—Whigs and Tories of Old Times, 
304—the Topics of the Moment, 418 
I. the Irish Corporation-bill, ibid. 
Il. Church-rates, and the Ministerial 
Plans for them, 421—Should Clergy- 
men take Part in Politics? 4293— Re- 
volutionary Parallels between 1685-9 


and 1833-7, No. I. 448—No. II., 622 
No. II1., 736 —the Weakness, and the 
Strength of the Conservative Party, 
515, 646—Carmen triumphale, 529— 
Not at all, 535—a modern Spanish 
Ballad, 536—the Hero of a Hundred 
Fights, 544—England’s Hope; or, 
with Peel for our Pilot, 546—Abuse 
of March, and a Hint to April, 552—a 
Greek Fragment, lately discovered at 
Derrynane, 578 — May-song, 656— 
the Whigs egain, 667—the Whitwick 
War-cry, 671—Doubts and Fears, 675 
— Lambeth Records, 676— Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth. 681— 
I. History of Maynooth, ibid.— II. 
General Opinions of Maynooth, 683— 
11]. Evidence on May nooth, 687 -IV. 
Class-books of Maynooth, 688~—V. 
the Fruits of Maynooth, 696— V1. 
Principle sacrificed in supporting 
Maynooth, 701 —the chief mischief 
Ww orking by the Whigs, 802 

Polw hele, Rev. R.; review of his Remi- 
niscences, 609 

Portugal and Gallicia, review of, 789 

Prince Henry to the Countess of Essex, 
Six Sonnets, by Sir E. Brydges, 169 

Prior, J.; review of his Life of Gold- 
smith, 387 

Politics ; should Clergymen take part in 
them? 423 

Proceedings in our Perish, 85 

Protestants of Ireland ; their case, 49 

Prout Papers: Epiphany ; a fragment, 92 

Pugin, A. W.; review of his Contrasts, 
324—review of his Letter to A. IW. 
Hakewill, ibid. 
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Radicals and Dissenters ; their plan for 
the abolition of Church-rates, 150 

Radical Summons, 715 

Recollections of the Earl of B., 355 

Record Commission, 261 

Records at Lambeth, 676 

Kemembrances of a Monthly Nurse : 
Mrs. Fortescue, 61—Signora Bassano, 
243—Ada Lascelles, 461 

Reminiscences, by the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele, review of, 609 

Report from the Select Committee on the 
Record Commission, review of, 261 

Review of the Memoirs of Sir W. Scott, 
524 

Reviews: Book of Beauty, 54—Keepsake, 
35—Finden’s Tableaua, 36— Land- 
scupe Annual, $9-—Heath’s Picturesyue 
Annual, 41—Fisher’s Drawing-room 
Scrap-book, 44—Oriental Annual, ibid, 
—Friendship’s Offering, 45— Forget 
Me Not, ibid.—Christian Keepsake, 46 
—Fisher’s Juvenile Serap-book, 47— 


Flowers of Loveliness, ibid.—Gems of 


Beauty, ibid.—Case of the Protestants 
of Ireland, by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, 49—Acls and Monuments 
of John Fox, 215 — History of British 
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Costume, 232 — Five Minutes’ Remarks 
on Gentlemen's Dress,ibid.— Report from 
the Select Committee on Record Com- 
mission, 261— Comedies of Aristophanes, 
translated by B. D. Walsh, 285— 
History of Party, by G. W. Cooke, 
304—Apology for the Designs of the 
Houses of Parliament marked © Phil- 
Archimedes,” 324—- Contrasts, by A. 
W. Pugin, ibid. — Letter to A. W. 
Hakewill, by A. W. Pugin, ibid.—Let- 
ter from W. R. Hamilton to the Earl of 
Elgin, ibid.—Second Letter from ditto 
to ditto, ibid.—Observations on Styles sage 
Architecture, by J. Savage, ibid. 
Deseviption of Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
ibid, Mammon, by the Rev. J. Harris, 
362—Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by J. 
Prior, 387-—Memoirs of Sir William 
Temple, by the Right Hon. T. P. 
Courtenay, 400 —Speech of the Rev. J. 
Cumming, Feb, 18, 1837, 429—Speech 
of the Rev. E. Tottenham, on Church- 
rates, ihbid.—Historical Account of the 
Ten Tribes, by the Rev. Dr. M. 
Edrehi, 477—A Satire on Satirists, by 
W. S. Landor, 498—the Student of 
Padua, 505—Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott, 524 — the Star of La Scala ; or, 
Recollections of Malibran, 557—Pay- 
nell ; or, the Disappointed Man, by M. 
Stapleton, 542—1Irish Minstrelsy, by J. 
Hardiman, 555—the Vale of Lanherne, 
by H. S. Stokes, 600 — Poems, original 
and translated, by C. P. Wyatt, 603 
Sir Orfeo, and other poems, 606—the 
Bridal of Naworth, 608— Reminiscences, 
in prose and verse, by the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele, 609—the Anglo-Polish Harp, 
by J. Jones, 618—Poems, by J. Moul- 
trie, 619—Jrish Tourist, 765—Venetia, 
773— Portugal and Gallicia, 789 

Revolutionary Parallels between 1685-9 
and 1833-7, No. L., 448—No. IL, 
622.—No. III., 736 

River Sambatyon, by Rabbi Moses Edre- 
hi,477,* 

Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
681—I. History of Maynooth, ibid.— 
I]. General Opinions of Maynooth, 
683—ILI, Evidence on Maynooth, 
687—IV. Class-books of Maynooth, 
688—V. the Fruits of Maynooth, 696 
—V1. Principle sacrificed in support- 
ing Maynooth, 701 


Sambatyon River, by Rabbi Moses 
Edrebi, 477 

Satire on Satirists, by W.S. Landor; re- 
view of, 498 , 

Savage, J.; review of his Observations 
on Styles of Architecture, 324 

Scene in ‘licklebrook Church, 226 

Scott, Sir W.; review of his Memoirs, 
524 
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Septennial Address, by Oliver Yorke, 1 

Should Clergymen take part in Politics ? 
423 

Signora Bassano: by a Monthly Nurse, 
243 

Sir Orfeo, and other poems ; review of, 
606 

Smuggler’s Daughter, 190 

Soane, Sir J.; review of the Description 
of his House and Museum, 324 

Soliloquy about the Auouals, 33 

Something more about the late Proceed- 
ings in our Parish, 85 

Sonnets, by Sir Morgan O’Doherty, on 
January, 144—February, 284—April, 
554— May, 680—June, 804 

——— in the Character of Tasso, by Sir 
E. Brydges, 30—Prince Henry to the 
Countess of Essex, by the same, 169 
—Three Miscellaneous Sonnets, by the 
same, 803 

Spain: review of Portugal and Gallicia, 
789 

Staithes.— The Smuggler’s Daughter, 
1980 

Stapleton, M.; review of Paynell; or, 
the Disappointed Man, by him, 542 

Star of La Scala, review of, 537 

Stokes, H. S.; review of his poem, the 
Vale of Lanherne, 600 

Story of Eustace the Monk, 75 

Story, Robt. ; his Song, Good Old George 
the Third, 48 

Strength and Weakness of the Conserva- 
tive Party, 515, 646 

Student of Padua, review of, 505 

Suggestions on Church-rates, 156 


Tales and Narratives: the Diamond 
Necklace, 1, 172— Humours of the 
North: No. I. Baron Kalchenvogel at 
Edinburgh, 20 — II. Hints on Parsi- 
mony, 161—IIT. Recollections of the 
Earl of B., 355—V. John Philip Kem- 
ble, 591—VI. Sir Brooke Boothby, 
595— Remembrances of a Monthly 
Nurse: Mrs. Fortescue, 61-—-Signora 
Bassano, 243—Ada Lascelles, 461— 
Story of Eustace the Monk, 75— 
Something more about the late Pro- 
ceedings in our Parish, 85--Staithes. 
—The Smugegler’s Daughter, 190— 
Blue Friar Pleasantries, ¢25 —Intro- 
ductory, ibid.—I. Scene in Tickle- 
brook Church, 226--II. Play-going 
Days, 362—-IIl. A few Hints for the 
Promulgation of a new Science, 571— 
IV. Christmas, 573—V. My First 
Party, 575—Embirking for the Co- 
lonies, 339—Ciburia Memorabilia, No. 
1. 371—No. II., 454—Three Years of 
my Life; or, Kllen Vere, 487-—Mé- 
lange from the Journal and Notes of 
an Employé, 635—-the Whiteboy, 704 
—the Mysterious Bachelor, 747 

Tasso: Sonnets written in his Character, 
by Sir E. Brydges, 30 
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Temple, Sir W.; his Memoirs, by Court- 
enay ; review of, 400 

Three Miscellaneous Sonnets, by Sir E. 
Brydges, 803 

Three Years of my Life; or, Ellen Vere, 
487 

Ticklebrook Church, a scene in, 226 

Topics of the Moment, 418—I,. The 
Irish Corporation Bill, ibid. — II. 
Church-rates, and the Ministerial 
Plans for them, 421 

Tories and Whigs of old times, 504 

Tottenham, Rev. E.; review of his 
Speech on Church-rates, 429 

Tourist, the Irish, 765 

Trial of Fraser, v. Berkeley and another, 
100 

Two Dinners: a ballad, 279 
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Vale of Lanherne, by H. S. Stokes, re- 
view of, 600 

Venetia, review of, 773 

Voyage, an April, 599 


Walsh ; review of his translation of the 
Comedies of Aristophanes, 285 

Weakness and Strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party, 515, 646 

Webbe; Egerton; his translation of 
Schillér’s ballad, the Diver, 229 

Whigs and Tories of old times, 304 

Whiteboy, the, 704 

Wilkins, alias Phil- Archimedes, 325 

Wyatt, C. P.; review of his Poems, 603 


Yorke, Oliver: his septennial address, 1 
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